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THE ENDLESS STORY. 


BY MARY AINGE DE VERE. 





A FRESHENING wind, an April shadow, 
A bird-song, trilling clear and fast; 

A gleam of violets from the meadow, 
A builded nest, and the Spring is past. 


Warm, golden blooms that break asunder, 
The calm of a full perfection won ; 
A lightning spark, a crash.of thunder, 
And scattered rose-leares—the Summer’s 
done. 


Light thistle-downs through the blue air flying, 
Swift-wandering leaves of gold and red; 

An empty nest by the wayside lying, 
A mateless bird. Ab! fair Autumn’s dead. 


A bright, white world, and soft enow-wreaths 
blowing, 
And fringed eaves dripping in the sun ; 





Broos.rs, L. L 





THE BODIES OF MARTYRS. 
BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


AN ancient custom cf the Church of 
Rome has received a rude shock, and that 
al the hands of the Roman Cardinal Vicar. 
When we consider how much weight is 
laid by members of that Church upon the 
possession of fragmentary relics, it will not 
be difficult to understand that a complete 
martyr, with his coffin, is sufficient to raise 
a chapel or church to an enviable prom- 
inence among its fellows, nor shall we be 
surprised to learn that the diocesan author. 
ities at Rome—the Vicariate—have been 
besieged by eager petitioners for the saints, 
a palpable form of prayer for the dead. 
M. Louis Duchesne, of Paris, publishes in 
the Bulletin Critique of October 1st a circu- 
lar upon this subject, addressed to the 
bishops by the Cardinal Vicar, dated Jan- 
uary 14th, 1881, and adds to this letter a 
brief but euggestive commentary. 

It appears that formerly a palm and a 
vase, called the blood-vase, upon a tomb 
were regarded as tokens that the deceased 
had died asa martyr, and his bones were 
duly authenticated in this sense by the 
Vicariate, ready to be accorded to the next 
applicant for such a relic. Yet these mar- 
tyr signs were called in question by some. 
Was the vase for blood, or was it for wine, 
or for colored perfumes? The analysis 
proved uncertain. Some laid the red tinge 
to a decomposition of the glass; others 
found blood in the vases. And then arose 
another question. Granted that the vasea 
contained blood, how do we know that the 
ancients put a blood vase upon martyrs’ 
tombs? Pending the solution of these 
interesting points, the Vicariate continued 
to exhume and grant testimonials to “‘ mar- 
tyrs.” ; 

At last and, so far as would appear from 
M. Duchesne’s narrative, without any 
special sign or demonstration the Vicariate 
stopped finding martyrs and the faithful 
besieged it in vain for bones. This was 
about the year 1861. Oddly enough, how- 
ever, the number of saints translated from 
Rome to chapels of honor in other land, 








has been peculiarly great in these very 
twenty years, 1861—1881, and every one 
of them carried his passport, signed and 
sealed by the officials of the Vicariate. 
The explanation is manifold. The de- 
mand for relics was, it must be confessed, 
extraordinary, because of the unusually 
large throng of pilgrims at Rome during 
these years. And then the secularizing of 
convents and churches really threw a pum- 
ber of saints into the market, whereupon, 
as the Cardinal complains in bis letter, 
various men of inferior sanctity tried to 
constitute themselves a monopoly in the 
trade, and refused to go out of the business 
even at the special request of His Eminence 
Pope Leo XIIL The gentlemen referred to 
thus far appear to have confined themselves 
to what may be termed a legitimate line of 
business. They had under their care real 
saints, with certificates issued before 1861, 
and were simply anxious, for a small,.con+ 
sideration, to furnish with bomes the poor 
bodies which had been distenanted by the 
secularization. Most unfortunately, never- 
theless, this flourishing trade attracted the 
attention of men who were more deeply 








the thought ‘‘that the worship of relics 
receives its name and ite value in the eyes 
of God from the disposition of the faithful 
who prays and not from the authenticity 
of the object at the suggestion of which 
he prays.” The new dealers, moved, per- 
haps, less by a desire to increase the num- 
ber of those who prayed than to multiply 
the number of those who paid, proceeded 
to manufacture antique coffins, to fill them 
with antique modern skeletons, picked up 
at a venture, to provide them witb all the 
antique signs that were customary, and 
even to furnish each with his passport, 
signed and sealed by the Vicariate. It 
seems that some of the men employed in 
the relic branch of the Vicariate helped the 
traders in their devout compositions. Thus 
these upstart saints have been sent out, at a 
round price, hither and thither, to act asa 
medium for the prayers of the churches. 
They have been received with festa] pro- 
cessions and orations and have been set up 
in places of honcr. As M. Duchesne per- 
tinently suggests, the very idea of such a 
thing is calculated to make a man rage. 

In consequence of these abuses—note 
well that they sre the pretext for the or- 
der—the above-mentioned letter of the Car- 
dina) Vicar has been written, commanding 
the bishops everywhere to treat with sus- 
picion all relics that are said to have come 
from the Catacombs; to pay no regard to 
whatever testimonials the said saints may 
offer; and not to permit them to be set forth 
for the worship of the faithful until new 
word be sent from Rome. This looks to- 
ward the abuses; but M. Duchesne offers 
another explanation for the matter. Twen- 
ty yearsago, in 1861, De Rossi published the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Christian Inseriptions 
in Rome,” and in this proved, or offered the 
basis for the proof, that the larger part of 
the ‘‘ blood-vase” tombs werefrom a period 
later than the persecutions. The unavold- 
able result was that the so-called martyr, 
tombs were nothing of the kind. The Vi- 
cariate appears to have said nothing at the 
time, but to have acted upon this informa- 
tion by stopping such exhumations; and, 





bow that the thing has grown somewhat 
eld and that abuses have become rank, the 





whieh, in fact, seems to dethrone the saints 
of the earlier years—at least, until further 
notice. 
Lerma, GERMANY. 
I 
THE TOWERS OF EUROPE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
MemBer oF Concress FoR New Yors. 








We ere up betimes, and I devour 
the books, which are the key to these 
positions in history. My first inquiry 
is as to this fortress. Its history is 
briefly this: In 1451 (two years before 
Constantinople fell), when the Greek Em- 
pire was honeycombed with corruption 
and Mohammed II, who was drawing his 
lines about its capital avd with much guile 
and cunning hiding his object, bad 
constructed in forty days on this point, 
around which the “‘devil’s current” runs 
and where the stream is narrowest, this 
triangular fortress, with its three towers. 
One of them is on the shore below and the 
two others npon the hills. Khali) Pasha, a 

md of the Greeks, known as the ‘‘naso- 


WY? ola gy: 


The first Mohammed had already | ilt the 
Castle of Anatoli, on the opposite side of 
the Bosphorus, and this Castle of Europe 
was to be its coadjutor in taking the city 
below. The Greek emperor, whose family 
had held this point of greatness, commerce, 
and empire so long, could hardly believe 
that he would be so seriously menaced. He 
sent envoystothe Sultan, who sent them back 
with arrogant denunciations. Meanwhile, 
the Sultan had collected his masons. He 
brought his wood from Nicomedia, now 
Ismed (to which there is now a railroad 
seven bours off), at the eastern end of the 
fea of Marmmora. He planned the fortress 
at the place where the waves are loudest, 
called Phonea, or the Echo, and endeav- 
ored to imitate by its shape the Arabic 
letters of the word Mohammed. In fact, the 
four towers togetlier form the four letters 
in the name—M, H, M, D. The for- 
tress being up and down and scraggly 
generally, a good archeologist, like one 
of my family, could easily discover these 
Arabie characters in this higglety-pigglety 
arrangement of walls and towers. This 
intelligent plan being settled upon, to three 
generals (Khalil, Chakan, and Saricha) were 
assigned the duty of making the three great 
towers. Each of the 1,000 masons had to 
build two yards, while the workmen who 
answered to the call of ‘‘ Mort!” were on 
hand to hurry and cement the vast work. 
Greek churches were torn to pieces to fur- 
nish the material. The name of the lower 
castle was “Strait Cutter.” It was built 
in three months and was thirty feet thick. 
It commanded the river and levied tribute 
onall ships. ‘Upon the big tower, which 
we ascended, guns were lifted, and stone 
balls of enormous size were thrown from 
them. All these monuments remain in such 
perfectness as to astonish the beholder. 
Other memories are associated with the 
spot; of which the monuments are buried. 
“Here,” said the Professor—‘“‘ here is the 
most notable place in ancient or modern 
history. When Darius arrived upon the 
Bosphorus, the bridge was joined by which 
his army passed into Europe, or into 
Scythia, about 500 years before Christ. It is 
yonder, a little higher up, where the current 
is not so strong. The bridge of boats 










der the eye of the Persian monarch. This 
spot here is yet called the ‘Throne of 
Darius.’ The rock in the form of a throne 
remained. It is testified to by historians, 
but it is now covered by the fortress, If 
the fort is ever torn down, the two col- 
umns of white stone will, doubtless, appear. 
The inscriptions upon them are in Assyrian 
and Greek and contain the names of the 
nations over which Darius ruled.” 

‘* Bee here!” said I to the Professor, ‘‘ is 
it not a little too heavy a load of credulity 
for me to carry home—this army of 700,000 
going over here on « bridge ?” 

“The proof is in the history,” he replied, 
‘It says 70 myriads and 10,000 to a myriad. 
Also 600 ships.” 

**How do you know the bridge was 
bullt?” 

** Here it is,” taking down his Herodotus. 
‘We know that Mandrokles, of the Isle 
of Samos, was the bridge contractor. We 
have that in writing. Seehere! Book IV, 
88th paragraph, original Greek. I will 
translate and write it down.” 

*‘Mandrokles having built a bridge 
across the Fishy Bosphorus, dedicated a 

Mt t “4 of 
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glory for the Samoans and obtained a crown 
or reward.” 

‘*What did he send a picture of it to 
Juno for? Why not to Mars, or Minerva, 
or some other divinity?” I ask. 

The Professor looked puzzled. At length 
he said: 

**L have it! Mandrokles lived on Samos. 
You may know that Virgil says that Sam6s 
held Juno in especial regard, and this was 
a neat way of pleasing his fellow-citizens.” 

“Why,” I ask, ‘‘does the inscription 
call this the Fishy Bosphorus? Is it be 
cause there are so many fishy stories?” 

‘*Bee here! Don’t try any of Mark 
Twain's snapperadoes on a young man like 
me, away from home. There is another 
Bosphorus on the coast of Azof, and this is 
the fishy one. Why, I saw your wife fish- 
ing on it yesterday at Therapia, and you 
may see porpoises at nlay every day.” 

“Yes, and she caught four fish, two 
inches each in length. If Darius resorted 
to a miracle to feed his army on these fish, 
I can comprehend it. But a truce to 
skepticism. I swallow it, fish and all; for 
nothing, after all, is more marvelous than 
yonder American College on this historic 
hill. Let us make our visit to it.” 

The College is five stories and substan- 
tial. It has an inner, well-lighted court 
and a Mansard roof, giving air,as well as 
light, to each room. The students number 
about 200 and room in the building. One- 
third of them are Armenians, one-third 
Bulgarians, and the rest Franks, Poles, 
English, etc. We wandered into the labo- 
ratory and then into the library. The first 
book I opened was entitled ** Religion of 
the East,” with impressions of foreign 
travel, by Dr. J. Hawes, D.D., pastor of 
the First Church in Hartford, Conn. It 
was printed in 1845. This was a treasure, 
as he was an uncle of Mrs. Cox, having 
married her mother’s sister. He has been 
long dead and this volume has been much 
sought after by friends. It was rich in in- 
dependent thought about this land of relig- 
fons and in devoted love to our own land 
of liberty, The first sermon has as its 
text “‘The lives have fallen unto me in 
pleasant places.” In it he repeats what 
has been upon our tongue and in our heart 
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ever since we began our journey. “‘ Souls 
are ripened in our northern skies,” exclaims 
this divine. After making his pictures of 
the meretricious splendors of the East and 
*rophesying as to the baneful results and 
black stain of our (their) existing ‘‘ institu- 
tion of slavery,” still he breaks forth with 
rapture over ‘‘our own goodly land, with 
its mighty resources, its free institution? 
ite countless blessings, social, civil, literary, 
and religious, which pour around us the 
light of Heaven, to warm every grateful 
heart. America! God’s last dispensation 
toward our world! This act passed, the 
acene closes, the curtain of time drops, and 
the glories of eternity are revealed.” 

The College has a museum in embryo, to 
which we were escorted by a daughter of 
Dr. Long, in the absence of her father, who 
presides over physical science; then into 
Dr. Washburn’s rooms, who is the head of 
the College, and where the ladies dipped 
into the mysteries of Turkish embroid- 
eries, flowers, plants, and portitres; and, 
after a beautiful view over the scenes 
below and the College grounds, which are 
assuming a park-like appearance, we re- 
turn to our host’s house, prepared for the 
descent to the landing. While waiting for 
the steamer, the Professor smoked his 
narghila, while I watched the gathered 
groups of Armenians, Greeks, and Turke, 
priests and laymen, frult-sellers, boys and 
men, in every variety of costume and detuil 
of ragcedness. 

Looking around xt this rout of ragged 
rascala, gathered on the dock, we inquire 
if it be safe for Madame and the American 
women hereahouts. 

“We never come down,” she says, 
“except through the village. The cem- 
etery yonder is a nest of danger.” 

“Did you ever think of putting these 
towers to any use? I mean strategetically?” 
I asked. 

‘Oh! yes.” said Madame, the hostess 
having in view the protection of her twin 
boys, now in America, and her boy here, 
to say nothing of the husband, whom, when 
he has twins, nobody asks after—‘‘ we 
thought of making this towera refuge in 
the time ef the Russian War, in case of 
disaster or rapine. The College could 
have manned it.” 

Would it not have been a curious thing 
to have had an American college holding 
the ** Fortress of Europe” and the throne of 
Darius against the Russian Czar and his 
hosts? 

We leave these scenes of historic splen- 
dor and present squalor, pondering upon 
the great eventualities here once deter- 
mined and to be determined. If, indeed, 
it be true (and there is every reason to be- 
lieve what we have seen and read), do we 
not stand here on the most interesting spot 
of Europe? Not alone because here Eu- 
rope almost touches Asia physically; not 
because the swarms of invaders and Cru- 
saders, Goths and Turks, have here 
crossed and recrossed; but because the 
spot is doubly distinguished by these 
ancient and modern momentous events. 
Turn in your mind the strangest pivots of 
history—the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls, the siege of Leyden, the discovery 
of America, the beheading of Charles T, 
the landing of the Pilgrims, the burning 
of Moscow, the battles of Cressy, Pulto- 
wa, Marston-Moor, and Waterloo, Trafn- 
gar, the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, the taking of the Bustile, and 
other signal events, upon which world- 
wide policies have turned; yet you will 
not discover in them, each and all, such 
universality of significance as is here 
found to bridge over the ancient and 
modern worlds and the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental civilizations. How few think of 
these events, as they go up and down these 
bright waters these Summer days? 

Apropos of this was the conversation 
the Professor held with a former Per- 
sian ambassador. He was the kindest of 
men and took care to make the cordial- 
ities between his once grand kingdom and 
the rest of the world. When he made a 
visit to the College, not long since, the 
Professor said to him: 

** This spot must be most interesting to 
you, as a Persian, as here was the marble 
throne from which Darius saw his army 
cross the Bosphorus.” 

** When was it?” he asked. 


——=$— 


“Oh! some 500 years beforé Christ.” 

‘* Ah! what did he come here for?” the 
minister asked. 

‘To make war on the Scythiane.” 

** Just so,” said the Persian. ‘It was 
welldone. The Scythians had displeased 
us, hey?” 

“Ob! greatly,” said the Professor. 
. ‘They presumed to exist, and were not 
tributary to Darius, King of Kings!” 

With a cordial good-bye to these scenes, 
and to the hosts of Darius, and to the bill, 
we paid our piastres and steamed for the 
city. 

ConesTayNTinorLe, TURKEY. 





BY PROF. NORMAN FOX, 


For the last two or three years the Ameri- 
can reader has been able to purchase the 
best works of English authors for ten or 
twenty cents a volume; and, though their 
type is small and the paper not the finest, 
these low-priced editions are, for practical 
purposes, superior to the old-fashioned 
bound volumes. Present a reader with the 
Franklin Square edition and the bound 
volume edition of a given work, and in 
most cases he will put the bound volume 
on his shelf, reading the work in the more 
portable form. The low-priced edition can 
be carried in the pocket, and when one sits 
down to read he does not need a table to 
rest his bouk on. When going into the 
country for the Summer, he can carry a 
whole library in the corner of his trunk or 
can keep himself supplied with the best 
reading by mail. True, if the books were 
not so low-priced, they could be printed in 
better stvle; but noone would want the 
price of his morning paper raised to fif- 
teen or twenty-five cents, in order that it 
could be printed In larger type and on 
better material. As for those whose organ- 
ization isso painfully delicate that they 
cannot read a work except it be printed 
on tinted paper, bound in tree calf, they 
can have their more elegant editions all the 
same. The works of George Eliot and 
Thackeray are issucd in sumptuous as 
well ae in low-priced style; nor does the 
half-dime edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” prevent the publication of that work 
in elecant forms. For every one (except 
at present the foreign author, whose case 
will be disenssed hereafter) the “literary 
revolution” is a glorious revolution. 

But certain publishing houses form a 
“reactionary party” and are trying to de- 
vise means to bring back the old order of 
things. ‘They desire the pussage of a law 
under which a given publishor shall have 
a monopols of the publication of an En- 
glish work, so thot, freed from competi- 
tion, he can cheree us for it not ten or 
twenty cen‘s. as will now be asked, but a 
dollar, a do'iar and a half, or two dollars, 
according xs his conscience shall permit. 
Wheo we ink of “ piratical publishers,” 
can we thir k of » worse pirate than the one 
who would make us pay a dollar and a half 
for a book whic’ another man fs willing to 
furnish for fifteen cents? American read 
ers should combine to protest against any 
international copyricht law which would 
interfere with the existing free competition 
in the republication of the works of foreign 
authors, which competition gives us these 
cheap editions. 

When a work is first issued, it is but fair 
thst the publisher should be granted a 
copyright thereupon. He cannot be sure 
that the book will meet with ready sale, and 
the risk of his losing money upon it must 
be offset by a guaranty against competition 
in case it proves successful. Without such 
guaranty, very few new books would be 
issued. But when a book has been success- 
ful abroad there is no more hazard in pub- 
lishing it here than there is in importing 
a new style of silks. If a book has been 
issued in Great Britain, but no publisher 
seems willing to take the risk of issuing it 
here, it might be well to encourage its re- 
publication on this side the water by 
offering a monopoly of its sale. The 


ground, however, on which it is pro- 
posed to pass an ivternational copyright 
law is not that no one is willing to repub- 
lish here the best English works, but that 
so many stand realy todo it. Now, when 





one publisher is willing to bring outa given 
book without any guaranty whatever 
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against rivalry, is it not most barefaced ef- | mistakes, but @ great general never makes 


frontery for another to ask for the passage 
of a law securing bim against competition 
in case he shall republish it? The current 
proposals for an international copyright 
law are simply proposals that certain 
American publishers shall have power 
given them by law to rob and scalp the 
American reading public, charging them, 
on every volume by an English author, a 
dollar or a dollar and a half more than cer- 
tain other men would charge them. 

Let it not be supposed that our great 
American publishing houses are particu. 
larly dishonest. Their morals are fully as 
good as those of gas companies and other 
monopolies. Let them be able to make a 
“corner” in works by English authors, and 
they will not ‘‘squeeze” their victims any 
more remorselessly than do Wall-Street 
operators under similar circumstances; but 
American readers need to protest against 
any Jaw creating a monopoly in the repub- 
lication of English works. 

It is said that the English author should 
be secured some compensation for his labor. 
This is true. But is there no way of send. 
ing ten cents to the English author except 
by paying some American publisher a dol- 
lar to carry it to him? We should honor 
those publishing houses who are anxious 
that English authors may receive their 
dues, but when they ask a dime for the 
author and a dollar for themselves, it is in- 
evitable that men should question their per- 
fect disinterestedness, If a law were passed 
securing to the foreign author a suitable 
royalty on each copy of his book sold, but 
still permitting free competition in the re- 
publication of his work, justice would he 
done to the foreign author, while the price 
of books would not be increased, except by 
the amount actually paid him. 

The matter might, perhaps, be arranged 
in some way like this. Suppose a suitable 
compensation to the foreign author would 
be ten cents on each copy of his book. 
Let alaw be passed under which he can 
register a special stamp of the value of ten 
cente—a stamp something like a revenue 
stamp—as the Texas cattle-owner registers 
at the county clerk’s office the brand which 
he puts on his cattle, and let it be required 
that each copy of the book published shal] 
bear one of these stamps. The book now 
costing & dollar and a half would cost a 
dollar and sixty cents, while the price of 
the ten cvot edition would be raised to 
twenty cents. The foreign author would 
thus be fairly dealt with, while there would 
remain free competition in publishing ‘and 
cheap books, as at present. 

Toalaw which gave the foreign anthor 
a suitable royalty on each copy of his book 
sold, and which increased the present 
prices of books only to the extent of such 
royalty, no fair objection could be made. 
Such a law ought by all means to be 
passed; buta Jaw which would incrense 
the cost of books for the benefit not of the 
foreign author, but of the American pub- 
lisher, would be an outrageously unjust 
law,and against the passnge of any such 
‘aw Americau readers should combine to 
protest. 

New Yor™ Crrv. 





TB& AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY 3#EOaGE WASHABUAN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBEKT Col.ckGE, C -NS*ANTINOPLE. 





I HAVE just returned from the meeting 
of the American Board, at St. J.ouis; and 
I liked this meeting because we heard very 
little about the American Bourd there and 
a great deal about the work doing and to 
be done by the churches in foreign lands. 

I have nothing against the American 
Board. On the contrary, I have a confi- 
dence in it which is based upon the most 
intimate knowledge of its principles and 
inner working, abroad, as well as at home. 
If there is weakness anywhere in any mis- 
sionary society, it is almost sure to be in 
the expenditure of mouey. For ten years 
the money expended in Turkey pussed 
through my hands, and I bave watched the 
work as an outsider more years than that. 
I know of no society whose funds are dis- 
pensed with more wisdom, care, and econ- 
omy. 

No doubt, the Board has made serious 
mistakes in its policy at times; but, as Gen. 





Grant once said: ‘‘ Every general makes 


the sume mistake a second time.” It is one 
of the best things about this Board that it 
does not claim to be infallible, but is 
always ready to learn wisdom from experi- 
ence, It is not in the habit of making the 
same mistake a second time. 

I rejoice that the Churches love and trust 
the American Board. I heartily sympathize 
with this feeling, and the criticism which 
Ihave to suggest is one which will, I am 
sure, meet the full approval of all the offi- 
cers and missionaries of the Board. I 
asked myself the question many times at 
Lowell, last year, whether all the enthusiasm 
of the crowds which tbronged the great 
ball there was for the American Board or 
for the conversion of the world. Ihave been 
seeking for an answer to this question ever 
since, and it hasJed me to notice many things 
which I might have otherwise overlooked. 
I do not yet feel sure about the answer; but 
I have seen enough to lead me to fear that 
the interest of the churches is too often 
limited to the Board. No one can realize 
more keenly than the officers of the Board 
that the ultimate result of this will be a 
falling off of contributions and a curtail- 
ment of thelr work. The Board is nothing 
in itself but an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of a certain object, the conver- 
sion of the world. Pride and habit may 
keep up an interest in an instrument fora 
time, but it cannot be lasting unless there 
is a still deeper interest in the work which 
it is designed to accomplish. The insiru- 
ment in this case is so good that it is super- 
fluous to praise it, but the end is infinitely 
moreimportant. It seemed to me that this 
was the great lesson which the secretaries 
tried to impress upon the churches at St. 
Louis. I think it was impressed upon those 
who were there. It is one that ought not 
to be lost to any Christian man. The 
nations need the pure Gospel of Christ and 
it is our duty to give ittothem. This isn 
critical moment in the world’s history, and 
there is a call for extraordinary effort and 
sacrifice on the part of the Church. This 
was the lesson at St. Louis, and it is all 
true—the need, the duty, and the oppor- 
tunity. The American Board is nothing 
but a means to enable us to improve this 
opportunity and do our duty. 

I may be all wrongin thinking that the 
churches need to be reminded of this self- 
evident fact; but I certainly have found 
men who contiibute regularly to the Board 
who seem to have no interest in the people 
for whom the missionaries of the Board 
are laboring, who, as one map said, think 
that the sooner they go to destruction the 
better. I find many who do not go so far as 
this, who acknowledge their absolute want 
of interest, and give what they give from 
habit, or because they believe in support- 
ing the Board. An officer of another 
Board told me, sadly, not long ago, that the 
young men did notcome now to the mis- 
sion-rooms with the old spirit of absolute 
consecration to the work of saving souls; 
but that they came talking about contracts 
with the society. I hope that this was 
said under the influence of an exceptional 
experience; but it does not seem to me 
that men now consecrate themselves to 
the work exactly as they did fifty years 
ago. Some do—I have seen evidence of 
this within the past year; but others have 
seemed to me to feel that they were giving 
themselves to the Board to work its mu- 
chinery, rather than giving their lives to 
the people in other lands to win them to 
Christ. 

There is machinery to be worked in 
mission fields, as well asat home, but it can 
never be worked successfully by any man 
who does not baptize it with tears and con- 
secrate it with prayers, or whose heart is 
not filled with the love of Christ and sym- 
pathy with those among whom he lives. 
If he does not start with this spirit, he will 
never haveit. This is no fancy sketch of 
the missionary work. It is what I have 
seen with my own eyes, and we see just 
such consecration in successful Christian 
work at home. ‘There is no real success 
here without it. > 

This is the spirit of those who work in 
the mission-rooms in Boston, and it must 
be the spirit of those who give, as well as of 
those who go, if our foreign mission-work 
is to be sustained. We must get the world 
before us and realize its condition and our 
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responsibility. We must study the signs of 
the times and understand the importance of 
immediate action. We must learn to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, and remember 
that ull the world is now our neighbor as 
never before. All this cannot be accom- 
plished without direct and determined 
effort. It requires no effort to give money 
to the Board when the collector calls; but it 
does require effort to look beyond the Board 
and love those for whom thts money is to 
be used. Christians are bound to make 
this effort. Christ demands it of us. 

It seems to me, too, that we ought to try 
to cultivate something more than the love 
of benevolence for those whom we are try- 
ing to evangelize, and I have often won- 
dered whether it was not a mistake for 
missionaries and missionary publications to 
dwell so much upon the corruption and to 
us absurd customs of the unevangelized 
nations. We ought to realize their need of 
the Gospel; but we should love them better 
if we knew all the good inthem. A great 
deal, also, of what is said and printed here 
goes back to these people, and it does not 
do them any good or attract their sympathy 
to find that they are paioted in the blackest 
possible colors. 

My own experience in Turkey has been 
that the more I have known the people 
personally—Turks, as well as Oriental 
Christians—the more I have realized their 
need of the pure Gospel of Christ, but, at 
the same time, the more I have found in 
them to admire and love. It would be 
impossible for me to speak of them now as 
I did twenty vears ago. I feel very keenly 
that, if I could only make Christian people 
here see and know these people in Turkey 
as I do, and as I think the missionaries 
generally do, I should not be detained an- 
other month in America. 

I believe it would be a great gain for 
foreign missions if Christians here could 
realize more fully the personal worth of 
the unevangelized, as well as the general 
worth of their souls. It would infuse new 


zeal into their prayers and make it easier 
to give money. 





THE WEAE POINT OF THE MAINE 
LAW. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING, 





THe Maine Law is, in a sense, a local 
option law. It allows towns and cities to 
authorize the sale of liquor within their 
borders for medicinal, mechanical,or chem- 
ical purposes. It further allows, upon the 
authority of the municipality, certain 
municipal officers to appoint an officer, 
usually called the city or town agent, to 
sell liquor for these purposes. Formerly, 
perhaps ten or fifteen years ago, nearly 
every town In the state allowed the sale of 
liquor by its authorized agent. At the 
present time, so marked has been the 
change in the demand, hardly more than half 
the towns permit the sale. The agent of 
the town in which I write tells me he sup- 
plies other towns, to the distance of even 
ten or twelve miles. 

It is the liquor agency of the town which 
forms the weak point of the Maine Law. 
It is difficult to obtain a fit person to serve 
asagent. The compensation is small. In 
the town of Farmington, selling liquor to 
the annual value of more than two thovu- 
sand dollars, it is only one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The position subjects its 
holder to various annoyances, either petty 
or severe, from the intemperate. Yet, if a 
fit person is secured, every means is used 
to tempt him to sell liquor for other than 
legitimate purposes. A cold, rheumatism, 
child-birth are manufactured to order to 
obtain a pint of brandy. Enough rum is 
bought to polish all the plate glass on 
Broadway. I have known a mechanic to 
carry a shellac-pot into the agency, to have 
& little alcohol poured into it, and as soon 
as he had returned to his shop to rescue it 
from so unbecoming a use and reserve it 
for his stomach. I have been informed of 
a tippler offering a dollar to any one who 
would buy for him of the agent a pint of 
liquor, the cost of which is hardly half of 
this sum. Beset, therefore, by deceivers 
and liars, it is not strange that, in spite of 
the most careful precaution, the agent fre- 
quently ministers to the tippler’s appetite. 

But, on the other hand, when the agent 
bas neither the ability nor the inclination 
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to thwart those who buy liquor as a bever- 
age, the agency becomes really a public 
bar. In some towns this is the actual case. 
A few years ago I was examining the 
record of the sales in one of the large 
towns of the state, and nearly as much 
liquor was sold to three men as to all other 
purchasers. Several times each week did 
their names appear as buyers. One of 
three is a notorious drunkard; another is 
a tippler, who was suspected of selling the 
liquor thus bought; and the third, also a 
tippler, was supposed to dispose of his 
purchases among the fishing parties of 
which be was the guide. The agent, a re- 
spectable firm of druggists, cannot but 
have known that liquor thus sold was sold 
to be drank as an intoxicant. 

As to the quantity of liquor sold at the 
acencies, exact statistics can be obtained. 
The sales of two towns are representative. 
In Rockland, a city of about seven thou- 
sand inhabitants, were sold during the 
month of June, 1881 (according to the 
Rockland Oourier), twenty-eight gallons of 
new rum, twenty-three gallons of old rum, 
half a pint of Jamaica rum, five gallons of 
gin, fifteen gallons of whiskey, three quarts 
of port wine, eleven gallons of alcohol, five 
bottles of porter, two bottles of ale, and 
eight bottles of lager beer. In Farming- 
ton, a town of about thirty-three hundred 
inhabitants, there were made during the 
year ending last May five thousand and 
forty sales, of the value of twenty-three 
hundred dollars. These figures indicate 
that the quantity of liquor demanded for 
medicinal, mechanical, and chemical pur- 
poses is, at least, considerable. 

What measures can be adopted for pre- 
venting the sale of liquors for illegitimate 
uses? That the agent should exercise his 
right of inquiry most severely is an evident 
duty, but, with the utmost care, he will 
occasionally be deceived. I amconvinced, 
however, that, if the fact of the sales could 
be made public, or more public, the assur- 
ance that they are legitimate would be 
greatly increased. If ¢he names of those 
buying liquor, with the }mount bought and 
its proposed purpose, ¢ould be published 
each week in the local paper, the influence of 
such publicity would tend to confine sales to 
proper persons for proper uses. If there is 
no local paper, or if the expense of publica- 
tion prove to be too great, the publicity 
could be gained by means of a bulletin of 
the list of purchasers. It is said that the 
adoption of this method of advertising has 
greatly diminished the sales in towns in 
which it has been adopted. 

That this provision for the liquor agency 
is the weak point of the Maine Law is not 
to be judged to form an argument against 
its general effectiveness. That the Law can 
be improved in this respect there is no 
doubt; but that even in its present pro- 
visions it is more advantageous to the state 
than any license law there is, in my opinion, 
no doubt. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 





AUNT JERUSHA INTERVIEWS PAR- 
SON HOPEFUL ON INSPIRATION. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 


“T’p jest like ter know what Parson 
Hopeful b’lieves himself ’bout inspiration. 
Was Moses inspired to tell the truth, or 
wasn’t he? I'd jest like ter ask him,” re- 
marked Aunt Jerusha, as they were riding 
home from meeting. She was in the seat 
with Richard, her daughter Katie’s friend, 
and Katie sat in front, with Uncle Isaac. 
Parson Hopeful had been preaching from 
the Lord’s promise to Moses to be with his 
mouth and teach him whatto say. Her 
remark was not addressed to any one in par- 
ticular, but was intended to start a discus- 
sion of the sermon. 

“*P’raps ’twould be as well to ask him,” 
replied Uncle Isaac. ‘‘ He probably knows 
a leetle better’n the rest on us what he 
b’lievee.” 

‘Well, you shall, Mother,” said Cousin 
Katie. ‘‘ We'll invite him and Mrs. Hope- 
ful to come over to tea, Wednesday after- 
noon, and you can interview him on the 
doctrines.” 

‘*Perhaps the deacons will do that,” 
added Richard. X should think it would 
be their business w keep the minister 
straight.” 

‘* Wal, I don’t D’lieve he nor Dr. Thom. 
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as can git the inspiration out 0’ the Bible. 
It’s in, an’ it'll stay in, I guess,” said Aunt 
Jerusha. 

“That would be a hopeless, rather than 
a Hopeful undertaking,” suggested Richard. 

‘* Katie’s right,” said Uncle Isaac. ‘‘If 
yer goin’ to ’scuss the Parson’s {deas 0’ 
inspiration, it’ll be as well to have him 
present. Then, if yer don’t know what 
yer talkin’ about, as some folks don’t 
mostly, he kin jest tell ye. That'll save 
lot’s o’ guessin’, ye know.” 

Accordingly, the next Wednesday after- 
noon, when the Parson was comfortably 
seated under the peach trees at Uncle 
Isaac’s country home and Cousin Katie and 
Richard were paring some of the large 
Crawfords for tea, Aunt Jerusha began: 

** You'll excuse me, Brother Hopeful; 
but I want ter ask you about last Sunday’s 
sermon. I've been dreffle interested in this 
matter of inspiration ever since the trial of 
that minister in Chicago; but I didn’t quite 
understand whether you were trying to git 
the inspiration inter the Bible or to git it 
out.” 

**T am afraid I didn’t make {t very clear, 
Madam, if you are left in such doubt. I 
may have made the mistake of preaching 
to Richard here, who is a theologian and 
will soon be a preacher, rather than to the 
generation with more mature minds. 
Your ideas and convictions have long been 
settled and I was not thinking of your 
fresh interest in the subject. It is very 
gratifying to know that you were suffi- 
ciently interested to inquire about it, and 
it will be pleasant to discuss it,in connec- 
tion with these peaches. I knew the 
younger minds were active in the endeavor 
to reach some clear and satisfactory con- 
clusions with regard to what the Bible 
itself claims on the subject. This I con- 
sider one of the first questions: What can 
we learn from the writers of the Bible? I 
do vot care so much what theologians have 
taught. I did not complain of them. My 
feeling was that we have as good a right as 
they to look into the Bible and learn the 
facts, if we can.” . 

“That's jest what I allers thought, Mr. 
Hopeful. I never did fancy second-hand 
theology and never shall, as long as we've 
got Bibles and cyes to read ’em,” said 
Aunt Jerusha. 

“Very well; and as we read Moses’s ac- 
count of the Exodus, we learn that at the 
burning bush he was addressed by a voice, 
which he recognized as divine. He was 
charged with a very important commission. 
He plead lack of eloquence as unfitness 
for the task. Then Jehovah promised him 
a companion and spokesman, and promised 
to direct his utterance. The wordsare: ‘I 
gill be with thy mouth and teach thee 
what thou shalt say.’ He also promised to 
teach him what to do. Strengthened by 
this promise, Moses was inspired to under- 
take the mission proposed; though not im- 
mediately. His next utterance was not in- 
spired, for it aroused the divine anger. He 
was not inspired to say what would arouse 
the indignation of Jehovah. It is safe te 
assume, also, that he was not speaking 
from inspiration when, at a subsequent 
time, ‘he spake unadvisedly with his lips.’ 
He was not then speaking as moved by the 
Divine Spirit, but as provoked by the con- 
trary and complaining spirits about him. 
This will help usto understand what in- 
spiration did for him and what it did not 
do.” 

“‘What do you think it did do?” asked 
Richard, as the minister paused. 

“It helped bim to undertake a work 
which he was reluctant to enter upon. It 
helped him to deliver # message which was 
really a message from God. It was such 
a spiritual ivfluence as awakened con- 
fidence in himself and enabled him to do 
what he could not else have accomplished; 
but it gave him this confidence and help 
only as he yielded himself to the divine will 
and undertook the appoiuted service. It 
gave him the consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence and support, but ieft him perfectly 
free to act and speak without compulsion. 
By the aid of the Spirit, however, he did 
accomplish a glorious work and did utter 
the message which God gave him.” 

“‘Then what shall we say inspiration 
did not do?” asked Richard. 

** It did not abridge his liberty to act for 





himself. It did not prevent him from 


speaking foolishly or unadvisedly, when 
off guard. It did not eliminate’ the human 
element of his nature. He did not because 
of it become an infallible prophet, While 
yielding wholly to the Spirit of God, he 
spoke divinely and wrought wisely; but 
when he yielded to temptation, he spoke 
unadvisedly and humanly. Not every- 
thing was done in wisdom, In the matter 
of judging the people, while they were jour- 
neying from Egypt, Jethro told him: ‘The 
thing which thou doest is not good.’ 
Then Jethro gave him a better plan, which 
shows that God inspired him to do one 
right thing by a human instrumentality. 
Yet we consider that divine guidance, and 
it proves that he was not infallible as a 
ruler or statesman any more than as a 
speaker. In all that hedid and said the hu- 
manelement wasaprominent one. He and 
Aaron were God’s messengers to Pharaoh 
and were under divine guidance; yet one 
acted upon and through the other. Asron 
was a mouth for his brother, and Moses 
was to him for God. So the King was 
acted upon not simply by one mind, but 
three—those of the messengers and the 
Divine Mind, acting harmoniously. Aaron 
was naturally eloquent. He was chosen 
because he could deliver the message in 
better form than his brother. He would 
take the truth given him hy Moses, clothe 
itin his own words, add the grace of elo 
quence, and then give itas adivine mes- 
sage. It was such. Yet, when it came to 
Pharaoh’s ear, it was Moses’s thought, as 
prompted by Jehovah, couched in the 
graceful and persuasive language of 
Aaron.” 

“Then you wouldn’t call that verbal in- 
spiration, I suppose?” suggested Katie. 

‘No; it was not the suggestion of mere 
words, it was not the suggestion of words 
as distinguished from thought. The same 
thought may be expressed in various ways 
with different words and sometimes with- 
out words. A thought is often expressed 
in act, without a word being spoken. Yet 
we are accustomed to associate thought 
with language, and words are used to ex- 
press it. Hence, the idea of verbal irspira- 
tion has taken a strong hold upon the com- 
mon mind; but I think the better concep- 
tion is that of spirit acting upon and 
through spirit, rather than that of one mind 
giving certain words to another mind 

‘* When Pharaoh refused to heed the mes. 
sege, he grieved the Spirit, he hardened 
himself against God. 

“Inspiration implies a receiving, as well 
as agiving of the truth; a receiving, as well 
as a giving of the divinenid. Itis the help 
received by the mind which is submissive 
to the divine will. Yet every inspired ut- 
terance contains a buman element, and is, 
consequently, different when transmiited 
through one mind from what it would be 
through another mind. Light takes the 
shade of the colored glass through which it 
passes. If through blue g’assg, it is blue; if 
through red glass, itis red. Anron’s utter- 
ance would be different from Moses’s; but 
either would give the thought of the Divine 
mind, while his own spirit was exercised in 
obedience to God’s will. The loyal soul 
becomes a vebicle of truth. God uses such 
souls to utter his thoughts.” 

“‘Wa’al, don’t you think, Brother Hope, 
ful, that Moses was specially inspired to 
write Scriptur’,” asked Aunt Jerusha. 

“Certainly; he was especially inspired to 
rule Israel, and the qualities which made 
him a fit messenger of God to Pharaoh 
made him a suitable person to write the his- 
tory of the Exodus. The mind which was 
80 loyal to God could be specially inspired 
to write what God wished to have handed 
down to posterity. It seems evident that 
he was inspired with the Spirit of Truth, 
for he told with all fidelity the things 
which reflected discredit upon himself, as 
well as those which reflected credit. He 
shows no special] zeal in setting forth in 
glowing colors his owo most glorious 
achievements. The mind of one so jealous 
for God’s bonor would be specially adapted 
to write the history of God’s dealings with 
Israel.” 

‘*May I ask,” inquired Richard, ‘‘if it is 
necessary to suppose that his account of 
the Creation and the Exodus were entirely 
free from errors or mistakes?” 

*‘Lam glad you ask that question. In 





answering it, let us take Moses himself and 
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tulle us a wonderful story, and we believe 
it is true; but we do not find bim claiming 
anywhere either perfection as « statesman 
or infallibility as an author. We have no 
special evidence that as an author he was 
less fallible or human than be Was as a 
speaker and ruler. Perhaps nothing is 
gained by claiming for him anything more 
than the Bible itself claims. We have no 
reason to doubt that the same Divine Spirit 
which belped him in conducting his people 
from Egypt to Canaan was as ready to aid 
him {pn writing the history of that exodus, 
and he was as much inspired to write the 
truth as to speak the truth, and to write 
wisely as to speak wisely; but in either 
case it is unnecessary to suppose that in- 
spiration either abridged his liberty to err 
or constituted him other than a human 
servant of Jehovah. So far as he accepted 
the divine aid, he spoke wisely and ruled 
well. When he lost his temper and spoke 
in haste, as in one instance recorded, he 
spoke unadvisedly. The same human 
nature was active when he became an 
author. It was not an angel from Heaven, 
but the man Moses, whom God inspired to 
write. 

** We cannot but believe that as a godly 
man he ‘relied upon divine aid in writing 
and wrote wisely. We believe that what 
he wrote was true, for be was in constant 
communication with the Divine Mind. We 
belleve that what he wrote was inspired 
and written because it was the truth, and 
was in the divine purpose to be handed 
down through succeeding generations; 
yet he was God’s human agent, and, if 
it is ever proved that any of his statements 
are incorrect, we shall believe that such 
were not inspired by the guiding Spirit, 
but were written while their author was 
not receiving the divine help. They may 
have been interpolations, and we shall not 
hold God responsible for them; but with 
regard to Moses, it is reasonuble to suppose 
that the guidance promised his mouth in 
speaking would fail him im writing, as cer- 
tainly as in speaking, if at any time he failed 
to avail bimself of the divine assistance.” 

‘*But Moses was a good man,” inter 
posed Aunt Jerusha. 

“Yes; and from that fact, from his very 
evident honesty and meekness we are con- 
strained to belleve that he was accustomed 
to follow the divine guidance. As he 
talked with God, so he walked with God 
and talked with man of the wonderful 
works of God. As the natural traits of 
the man affected his utterance, so his ac- 
quired character, formed by study, medita- 
tion, and prayer, under the divine disct- 
pline, had its influence upon his speech 
and writing. It was, doubtless, his earnest 
endeavor to communicate such truth as 
would most honor God. 

“The wisdom of God appears in the choice 
of his agent through whom to communicate 
his Word; he took one whose life-pur- 
pose was toglorify him; yet for the leader 
of Israel we cannot put ina claim for in- 
fallibility as we can for the Divine Teacher, 
Jesus of Nazareth. If once he spoke un- 
advisediy, it may have happened to him 
once to pena sentence unadvisedly, though 
one is less liable to mistake in writing than 
in spenking, since it gives opportunity for 
review and correction. It would be in- 
structive to know how many interlineations 
and canceling of words there were in the 
original copy of the Pentateuch. One of 
God's prophets confesses that he said, in 
his haste, that ‘all men are liars’; but he did 
not permit the utterance to stand as a de- 
liberate judgment.” 

“You think,” said Uncle Isaac, “‘ that 
Moses might have written some as the par- 
son wrote his sermon, an’ when he was a 
e’rectin’ it bis little boy asked him if God 
told him what to write; an’ he said‘ Yes.’ 
And the little critic asked, then, why he 
was crossing of it out. Is thatit, Parson?” 

**Yesas for the writing, but no as for 
the writer. Our guess-work gues for very 
little, to be sure; but few men are so full of 
God as was Moses when he wrote his great 
works. He wasa great man, and he was 
accustemed to live near to God. Still, from 
the nature of the case, we cannot conceive 
of his understanding the mind of the Father 
as perfectly as did Jesus. Then, with a less 
perfect understanding, he has, doubtless, 
given a less perfect setting forth of the 
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of the divine character. But, while we feel 
that it is unnecessary to claim perfection 
for his work, we cannot but admire its grand 
and wonderful character. It stands for 
what it is. His writings stand for what 
they are. We believe that they are all 
which he claims for them. They are 60 
evidently the work of a great mind conse- 
crated to God that we give them full con- 
fidence as scriptures inspired of God. They 
are ‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness." They are profitable for every soul 
that will make a right use of them.” 

** Waal, I should jest like to know how 
we are to git much good ont o’ them, onless 
we b’lieve they're perfect. If they aln’t in- 
fallible, what are they good fur, any way?” 
asked Aunt Jerusha, in a slightly nettled 
tone. 

“Oh! they are perfect enough for all 
right, practical uses. They give us sub- 
stantially the truth. The soul that wants 
to know the way to Heaven will find it, 
without fail,in the Bible. Look here, Miss 
Katie, is that a perfect peach you are 
paring?” 

** Well, not quite. We don’t cut up the 
nicest ones.” 

** Not quite perfect,” repeated the Parson, 
‘‘but pretty good, notwithstanding. I 
presume we shall agree that it is an excel. 
lent peach and as good for the purpose you 
expect to use it for as though it were 
perfect. For exhibition it might be more 
perfect; but for eating it is good enough. 
The Bible is for eating, not simply for ex- 
hibition. It is good enough for all practi- 
cal uses. Take the other works of God. 
Has he been very particular about making 
them perfect? Does he mind leaving a few 
spots on the sun? How many perfect 
leaves will you find on this tree? Yet the 
leaves and the sun have done their work 
well. They have given you some splendid 
peaches. The Bible is designed as a help 
in building character. Tt has heen sue- 
cessful in building some very grand and 
noble men; but the Divine Spirit was suc- 
cessful in making some grand men before 
the Bible was given. Enoch walked with 
God; Abraham was the friend of God; 
Joseph was a fine specimen of a man; 
Moses excelled in a great many manly 
qualities. We do not slander him when 
we say he was not perfect. We do not 
undervalue his writings beeruse we think 
they give a less perfect revelation of God 
than we have from Jesus of Nazareth.” 

** But what is the real objection,” asked 
Richard, ‘‘to claiming ivfallibflity for the 
writings of Moses?” 

**I suppose you mean to ask why we 
should not clalm infallibility or perfection 
for the Bible, as the Word of God.” 

“Well, yes; that’s a more comprehen- 
sive question, for when we speak of Moses 
we take him asa sample of the sacred 
writers.” 

** There is no objection to any perfection 
found in it, and we should be the very Jast 
to appear to dim any of its real glories; but 
we lay too great a burden upon faith and 
impose too great a task upon its defenders 
when. we claim for it more than {ft claims 
for itself. As we have it now, no scholar. 
ly mind can pronounceit perfect. Another 
committee of revision might spend another 
ten years upon it, and then we should not 
venture to pronounce it perfect. Some 
word or line might be misprinted, or mis- 
translated, or changed by some ancient 
ascribe, in copying. Some mistake may 
have creptin, even if the copy from the 
author’s hand gave a perfect representation 
of the divine thought. And what differ- 
ence does it make to you or me whether 
Moses, or the copyist, or the translator made 
the mistake? If the copyist, translator, 
or printer is not to be preserved from error, 
if neither of these is inspired to do perfect 
work, what gain is therein claiming per- 
fectian for the author? We save our- 
selves great difficulties when we waive the 
claim to infallibility for the Bible; but we 
have the Book just as itisall the same. 
We find it and any candid student will 
find it a grandly inspiring Book, full of 
good things. And it will, without fail, 
guide any honest and obedient soul in the 
way of righteousness. Could you ask 
anything more than that of a perfect 
Book?” 





view. When the Parson had gone, Aunt 
Jerusha remarked that she was afraid the 
minister was a “‘littie loose in his the- 
ology.” 

“Dun know "bout that,” replied Uncle 
Isaac. ‘‘’Pears to me it’s very reasonable, 
an’ what’s reasonable is "bout as likely to 
be right’s any way; an’ if it’s right, ‘tain’t 
any too loose for me. P’raps it’s easier to 
call him loose than to prove he’s wrong, 
but callin’ names isn’t any kind o’ logic.” 

AMESBURY, Masa. 





AUTUMN TIME. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


I sto the days of Autumn Time. 
A misty dawn, an amber voon, 
A purple eve, a harvest moon, 

A perfect day in Autumn Time. 


The calm, contented Autumn Time. 
The restfal fields, the gathered wheat, 
The tasseled corn, the busy feet 

Of reapersin the Autumn Time. 


The splendid fruite of Autumn Time. 
The peaches, amber, gold, and red ; 
The grapes, on dews and sunshine fed; 

The apple trees of Autumn Time. 


The faithful flowers of Autumn Time. 
The dahlia and the marigold, 
The starry aster, bright and bold, 
' The bronzing ferns of Autumn Time. 


The pensive days of Autumn Time! 
The sleepy peace o’er hill and dell, 
The falling leaves, the birds’ farewell, 

The dropping nuts of Autumn Time. 


The hopeful days of Autumn Time! 


- That see beyond the Winter’s rain 


The happy fields grow green again, 
Grow gold again for Autamn Time. 


I sing Our Life’s rich Autumn Time, 
The harvest of our toil and tears, 
The fields where we have wrought for years, 
Now golden in their Autumn Time. 


Life’s quiet, peacefu) Autumn Time. 
Its days with Love gud Friendship blest ; 
No anxious cares, the heart at rest. 

Oh! Life is sweet at Autumn Time. 


Life’s grand, rejoicing Autumn Time! 
Ite firmer Faith, ite broader Thought, 
Ita work to noble purpose brought ; 

O Life is crowned at Autumn Time. 


Life’s happy, hopeful Antumn Time! 
For years to it can only bring 
The change of Heaven’s eternal Spring, 
Heaven's Spring for Earth’s ripe Autumn 
Time. 
Ricmmonp, Va. 





FEELING BAD AND FEELING 
GOOD. 


AN INQUIRY-ROOM INCIDENT. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 


** Is not my word like as a fire, saith the 
Lord; and like a hammer, that breaketh 
the rock in pieces” (Jer. xxiii, 29). This 
text out of God’s Word had another striking 
illustration in the following report made to 
me this week by one of my dear fellow- 
laborers in the Gospel and workers in the 
inquiry-room. 

I had just gotten through with one soul, 
with whom I had been laboring, when one 
of the lady workers cume to me and said: 
** I wish you would come and speak with 
this anxious sou! (pointing her out to me). 
She has stood up night after night, and we 
have all talked with her and tried to help 
her; but it seems to be of no use. She is 
feeling awfully bad and is beginning to be 
discouraged. She appears to be just hope- 
less, and I do not know what more to do 
or say to herand I am greatly concerned 
for ber. She has always led a ‘good, 
moral life,’ thinking that would save her, 
until these meetings began; and now her 
peace is all gone and she is in the very 
depths of despair.” Such was the account 
I received of the soul I was now about to 
grapple with for life or death; for this, it 
seems to me, is the real issue at stake every 
time I come to personal work with souls in 
the inquiry-room. They must either ac- 
cept Christ definitely and really and Lee, 
or reject him and dée in their sins. 

So, with a prayer in my heart to the Son 
of God, that he would give me the right 
word for this soul, | went toward her. She 
was looking sad and utterly dejected. 
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other sacred writers as our guides. Moses | divine wil! and a less perfect understanding | The call to tea interrupted the inter- ** What is your trouble, my dear friend?’ 


was my question. 
** Oh! 1 do feel so badly.” " 
**Did you always feel in this way?” 


asked. 

“Oh! no, sir. Not until very lately.” 

** Well, my friend, may I ask what makes 
you feel so badly?” I queried. 

“« The preaching I have heard.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘* what was in the preach- 
ing that made you feel so bad?” 

“Why, sir, I now see that God will not 
save me on account of the life I have led.” 

Wishing to draw her out on this point, I 
said: ‘‘ Why, have you led a very bad life? 
Have you been wicked?” 

“Oh! no, sir. I have always led a very 
moral life, and thought it was all right 
with me until I beard to the contrary dur- 
ing these meetings, out of God’s Word, that 
I could not be saved on account of my 
moral life and good works.” 

“But,” said I, ‘‘how can you feel so 
badly, seeing you have led such an upright 
and moral life? Won't that do? Is not 
that enough?” 

‘““Why, no. I have just been hearing 
to-night that our good lives cannot save us. 
Oh! sir, that is what troubles me, for that 
isall I have got to hopeinv. If that is of 
no avail, I don’t see what I am todo at 


all.” 
“Well, now, my dear friend,” I con- 


tinued, ‘‘this is what I have been trying 
all the time to lead you up to. “The great 
question is whether you are going to settle 
the question of your condition before God 
on the basis of what you thought of your- 
self or on the grounds of what God thought 
of you. Hitherto you have teen taking 
the testimony of your own self-righteous 
thoughts; but now, at lat, you are believ- 
ing God’s Word and making your own 
thoughts false witnesses. And so it is this 
Word of God that makes you feel badly, 
because ft testifies against you and declares 
your righteousness to be of no avail.” 

“* Yes, sir,” said she, looking up inte my 
face, as if she were glad to have her case 
understood. “‘Thatisit. Ivis God's Word 
that makes me feel bad.” 

“But,” said I, “if you had not believed 
God’s Word you would not have felt 
badly. Itis your faith in the ¢ruth of His 
Word that has disturbed your false peace 
and shaken your faith in yourself.” 

**Yes, sir. That is just it.” 

“Well, now,” I said, *‘ would you like to 
feel good?” 

Oh! yes, sir; for I am just feeling mis- 
erably.” 

‘* Well, then, my friend, how do you sup- 
pose you are ever to get ‘good’ feelings?” 

“Why, I suppose,” she replied, “by 
becoming a Christian.” 

‘And how are you to become a Chris- 
tian?” I asked. 

‘That is just what I have been trying to 
find out. Oh! sir, that is what I want you 
or some one to tell me, if you can; for 
Iam so wretched now.” There was such 
an anxious, eager look on her face, as she 
said this, that it just went to my heart, and 
I replied, at once: 

‘Christians are believers. They are they 
who have believed in Christ and taken him 
as their Saviour. They all ‘felt bad,’ as 
you do now (when they came to see them- 
selves as sinners in God’s sight), before they 
‘felt good’ in him as their sin-bearer, when 
they believed that he had borne their sins 
in his own body on the tree” (I Pet. fi, 24). 

I then handed her my Bible, with the 
question: ‘Do you believe that this Bible 
contains the Word of God?” 

** Yes,” she quickly replied. ‘I believe 
it all.” 

“Very well. You would not make God 
a liar by questioning the truth of any state- 
ment he makes to you in his Word. Would 


your” 

“Why, certainly not. I believe what be 
says is true.” 

** Whether you feel it or not?” 


“ Why, yes,” after a pause. “* The truth 
of God’s Word cannot depend on my feel- 
ings. They can have nothing to do with 
the truth of his Word, one way or another.” 

“That is right,” I said. ‘* Now, will you 
read aloud Rom. x, 8—11.” 

And she read aloud: 

« what saith it? The word is 
aaa in thy mouth, and in thy = 
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the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe fn thine 
heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation. For the Scripture saith, Who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed.” 


‘* Now turn to and read I Jobn v, 9—11.” 
And she did so: 


“If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater; for this is the 
witpess of God which he hath testified of 
his Son. He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself; he that 
believeth not God hath made him a liar, 
because he believeth not the record that 
God gave of his Son. And this is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son.” 

**Now, my friend,” I said, ‘‘ you will 
make God a lar and keep on ‘ feeling bad’ 
unless you believe those precious words.” 

We had a little talk here about the 
awful sin of making God a liar, and how 
very many people did this by taking coun- 
sel of their own thoughts and feelings, in- 
stead of yielding to the truth of God's 
Word. 

I then asked her if she wanted to 
be born again; to which she replied that 
she did, but feared that was a great experi- 
ence, that she could never attain to. I 
asked her to read aloud I John v, 1: ‘‘Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God.” When she read this she 
looked very much astonished. 

“Turn next to I Peter i, 28, and read 
aloud.” 

Which she did: 

“Being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.” 


** Now to Jamesi, 18.” 


“Of hk own will begat he us with the 
word of truth.” 

These and other Scriptures greatly aston- 
ished her, and she read them over and over 
again. Her thoughts were now off her 
feelings and were deeply pondering God’s 
Word, which she must believe or make 
him aliar. At length I said: 

“You want to ‘feel good,’ do you? 
Well, if you believe these passages, you 
ought to ‘feel good,’ for there is that in 
them which is calculated to make a lost 
sinner’s heart leap with joy.” 

» As if the question of her feeling had 
come up again, she said: 

“‘But what about the witness of the 
Spirit?” 

“There can be no witness of the Spirit 
without the Word,” I replied. ‘‘A witness 
always testifies in words, and never by pro- 
ducing mental impressions without words,” 

I then bade her read over again I Jno. 
vi, 10, and then asked her to turn to John 
vi, 63. And she read aloud the words of 
Jesus: “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; 
the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I 
speak unto you, they are Spirit, they are life.” 

“Thus yon see,” I continued, there can 
be no witness of the Spirit without the 
Word, for this was to be and is the Spirit’s 
work to guide us into truth. Not to speak 
of himself and distract our minds from 
Christ, but to taste of the things of Christ 
and show them unto us.” And she read 
aloud those wonderful words, Jno. xiv, 
26; xvi, 13, 15. 

Presently her eyes began to fill with tears, 
and through them as through a veil of light 
she looked at I John v, 1, and other Scrip- 
tures, and read them over again and again, 
and finally said: 

“*I have read these words many times, 
but I never saw them as Idonow. They 
must be true! They are true!! I can be 
lieve them!!! and I do believe them!!!! And 
Jesus saves me.” 

Then we both knelt down before God, 
and I offered up a prayer of thanksgiving 
to him for his ‘‘dear Spirit’s presence and 
testimony to the saving work of our Lord 
Jesus to this dear friend.” 

Then she, with a broken but joyful heart, 
offered her own praise and thanks to Jesus 
Christ as her Saviour; and then, with deep 
emotion, she cried for the conversion of her 
moral father and mother and sisters. 

Thus the lesson teaches us that Jer. xxiii 
28, 29 and Heb. iv, 12 are true, and tha 


the Lord is in every inquiry meetin 
fulfill Psalms xxxiv, fe "the Lord 


ss 


nigh unto them that are of a brok heart, 
and saveth such asbe of a ‘contrite spirit, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


COREA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


In the Japanese Punch (Maru-maru 
Shimbun), published in Tokio, is a cartoon 
representing two Japanere ladies making 
presents of the toys of modern civilization 
to the eager Coreaus. The third embassy 
from Seoul (the capital of the peninsular 
kingdom) have been spending the past 
Summer in Tokio, examining into the 
workings of Western civilization in the 
Mikado’s domains. Thev, like their pre- 
decessors, visited the public schools, found- 
ries, dock-yards, and arsenals, dipped 
into international law and Reformed 
Buddhism, but rigidly tabooed all proffered 
attentions from foreigners. They pur 
chased many useful articles and trin- 
kets, made in New York and Birmingham; 
but the Japanese, and not the producers, 
sold them and pocketed the profits. The 
cartoon in the comic newspaper represents 
“the Japanese supplying the small Co- 
reans with toys.” One diminutive native 
of the land of big hats, with eager eye, 
open mouth, and outstretched hands, re- 
ceives a pop-gun from a tall ludy in butter- 
fly-embroidered silk robes; while the other 
man, who holds a large account-book, 
looks wistfully at an American carriage 
and horse, balanced in the hands of the 
other lady. Rapid transit and firearms are 
coveted by the Coreans, and will be fur- 
nished by the Japanese—cheap for cash. 

The other points in the funny picture 

are these: The Japanese, since Commodore 
Perry pried open their country, are very 
large in their own vision and look ‘‘ down” 
on all ‘‘uncivilized” people. No longer 
grasshoppers in the eyes of the “hairy 
foreigners” or in their own eyes, they feel 
quite ready to eat up the inhabitants of 
Corea with patronage, to open the refrac- 
tory peninsula to the world, introduce this 
latest débutante to the world, get all the 
credit—and the trace. In modern diplo- 
macy toward ‘‘the forbidden land ” they 
are the children of Anak and the Coreans 
are the grasshoppers 

Two bustling Japanese settlements vow 
exist in Corea, at the open ports of Fusan 
and Gensan. The former has been held by 
Japan for centuries. The latter, in the 
north, was opened May Ist, 1880. Both 
are on the west coast. Another port, nearer 
the capital, may be opened on the east coast. 
A line of Japanese steamers and ships, built 
in the American style, now ply in semi- 
monthly trips between these ports and 
Tokio. Corean young men are studying 
‘Reformed Buddhism” in Kioto, the 
Shin Buddhists are proselyting on Corean 
soil, and a splendid temple of the Reformed 
Buddhists is to be built at Gensan. 

Meanwhile, the United States have not 
been idle, though, as our methods of treaty- 
making savor af ‘‘ wool-gathering,” it is 
no disgrace to gallant Commander Shu- 
feldt, of the corvette ‘‘ Ticonderoga,” that 
he comes home without ‘‘ wool,” while in 
Corean eyes he left Fusan decidedly 
“shorn.” One gunboat will not open 
Corea to American trade. Perhaps from 
Peking, his present base of operations, he 
may accomplish something by patient wait- 
ing. 

This last phase of our negotiations with 
the sealed nation (one of several failures) 
suggests a brief review of our national re- 
lations with Corea. If we cannot make 
the record a brilliant one and if the dis- 
grace of the American name 1s, in Corean 
eyes, as indellible as Bluebeard stains, we 
still claim to be patriotic. 

The Coreans call their country Ché-sen, 
which means ‘‘ Morning Calm,” or, in 
more pompous phrase, ‘‘ Tranquillity of 
the Orient.” The spelling of this simple 
word becomes a fearful orthographical 
nightmare in‘ European books. ‘*Tio- 
cen,” ‘‘ Tschao-sen,” ‘‘ Chao-san” are mere- 
ly specimens. Koku or kok attached to 
the name means “country.” Most of the 
natives, however, still use the old name 
Korai, whence the term Gallicized by the 
Peking Jesuiis into Corée or Corea. The 
inhabitants belong to that once vigorous 
Fuyu race whose ancestral seats were along 
the Amur and Suggari rivers. From this 
hive of bumanity have swarmed off in suc- 
cession the Huns, Turks, Mdngols, Man- 
chus, and other Tatar races, using various 
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gins historically very near the opening of 
the Christimn Era. The Japanese branch 
of these highlanders reached their 
island home via Corea. The position 
of . the peninsula between the rival 
nations of Japan and China made Corea 
like grist between two millstones. Con- 
tinual invasions from north, west, and 
east have reduced the Coreans to a fright- 
ened, suspicious, timid people. All wars 
have proved them poor soldiers in the fleld, 


“but splendid fighters, defiant to the last, 


when behind their rude fortifications. 

Our own national relations might have 
had their genesis as far back as 1845, when 
the Hon. Zadoc Pratt, of Prattsville, Greene 
Co., N. Y., offered in Congress, February 
15th, the following resolution: 

“It is hereby recommended that immedi- 
ate measures be taken for effecting com 
mercial arrangements with the Empire of 
Japan and the Kingdom of Corea, etc., 
etc.”—{‘‘Congressional Globe,” Vol.14, 294.) 
The bill was tabled, and the prede- 
cessor of Webster and Commodore Perry 
“died without the sight” which we wait for. 

If Perry ever thought of Corea, he cer- 
tainly made no attempt to wake up this 
second Thornrose of the Pacific, and so the 
first Americans who ever entered her en- 
chanted castle or traveled in her domain 
were the shipwrecked crews of the schoon- 
er ‘‘Surprise.” The six Americans and 
their Chinese cook were kindly treated, 
escorted on horseback to the border town, 
and thence across the ‘‘neutral strip,” and 
through Manchuria to Mukden. Captain 
McCaslin and his men finelly reached the 
United States consul at Newchang, North 
China. The wreck took place June 24th, 
1866. What a pity that the mutually good 
impression of each other was not ever after- 
ward kept up by Americans and Coreans! 
But it was not so to be. Two months 
later, a heavily-armed American schooner, 
“General Sherman,” with several citizens of 
the United States on board, a British super- 
cargo, @ Scotch missionary, who wished to 
improve his knowledge of the language, a 
Chinese shroff, and a crew of Malayans, 
entered the Ping-Yang River. To the Co- 
reans they had the look of pirates, or 
grave-robbers, or, at least, ‘*Frenchmen.” 
How the quarrel began no one outside of 
Corea knows, but the ‘‘General Sherman’s” 
crew were killed to the Jast man and the 
vessel was burned to the water’s edge. 

On the same day a Jewish trader, named 
Ernest Oppert, entered the river on which 
the Corean capital is situated, and steamed 
up in the tug ‘‘ Emperor” until near the 
capital. Of him more anon in the 
** China.” 

On the 21st of September three French 
frigates made a reconnoisance up the river 
toward the capital, near which nine French 
Catholic priests had been put to death, only 
a few weeks before, charged with entering 
the kingdom in disguise, thus violating the 
law of the realm, and also of conspiring to 
bring the French armies into the peninsula, 
with the view to its conquest. 

The main expedition of vengeance, under 
Admiral Roze, arrived October 18th. They 
captured Kang Hoa city, won much mis- 
cellaneous booty, killed many natives, sent 
a picnic force to capture a fortified mon- 
astry, which was repulsed by a few com- 
panies of tiger-hunters, and then the entire 
force went ingloriously away. In the eyes 
and words of the natives, ‘‘a few of our 
boys drove away the whole French force.” 

The next taste of the sweets of foreign 
visitation was offered the Coreans in April, 
1867, when the famous international body- 
snatching expedition arrived. The steamer 
‘‘China” and tender ‘‘Greta” composed 
‘‘the fleet.” The sanguine commander was 
a North German Jew; the man who fur- 
nished the money wasan American; Feron, 
who showed the way, was a French Catho- 
lic priest; the motley crew of one hundred 
men being Chinese and Malay laborers and 
stevedores from Shanghai. Armed with 
muskets and coal-shovels, they marched 
into the country to dig up the bones in the 
famfy mausoleum of the regent. Loss 
of time, strength of masonry, lack of the 
right preparation, and the sickness of one 
man, *‘ who was the only disreputable char- 
acter in the expedition ” (sé) caused. total 
failure. To avoid collision with the incensed 
Coreans, they beat a hasty retreat. After 
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Germany, the valiant Israelite, the quon- 
dam grave-robber, wrote a book detailing 
his exploits. 

When, therefore, the gallant Commodore 
Shufeldt, from the deck of the U. 8. 8. 8. 
** Wachusett,” in 1867, in Ping Yang Inlet, 
demanded the murderers of the crew of the 
‘‘General Sherman,” to be delivered up 
then and there (within twenty-four hours), 
the Corean official, with bland smile, do- 
clined so to do. Nor was Commander 
J. C. Febiger, in the ‘‘ Shenandoah,” in 
1868, any more successful. Indeed, con- 
sidering what foreigners and even Ameri- 
cans had done to them, the Coreans con- 
sidered such requests remarkably cool. 
**Cheek ” in Corean idea would not so 
well express the quality of the demand as 
iii nose.” 

When, therefore, the American naval 
expedition, consisting of five vessels of an 
antiquated type, four steam Jaunches, and 
about 900 men, under Admiral Jobn 
Rodgers and Minister F. F. Low, arrived 
in Corean waters, in 1871, to inquire into 
the ‘‘ murder” of the ‘“‘ General Sherman’s” 
crew, and, if possible, to make a treaty, the 
government at Seoul could not possibly 
see what advantage it was to enter into 
treaty relations with so barbarous a coun- 
try as the United States; for, according 
to the curious ways of the foreigners, they 
were sending a fleet to chastise the Coreans, 
whom they had injured, iastead of punish- 
ing their own wicked people, who had 
made armed entries into Corea. 
Commodore Perry’s plans were not taken 
as the model of this expedition, and, with 
strange maladdresse, four steam launches 
and two gunboats full of men, armed to the 
teeth, were sent up the river to “survey.” 
Though ‘duly notified,” the Coreans un- 
derstood this proceeding only as a menace, 
an invasion, a declaration of war. Of 
course, they fired on the invaders, and were 
shelled out by the 11-inch Dalhgrens, Of 
course, the Americans must revenge this 
“treachery.” They did it by capturing 
seven forts and killing four hundred Cor- 
eans. Of course, they then came away. 
Of course, the average Corean of to-day 
believes they left because they were afraid 


to stay. 
In February, 1876, Kuroda and Inouye, 


with a fleet of Japanese steamers, imitating 
Commodore Perry’s tactics, even to ludi- 
crous details, won a ‘‘ brain-victory,” and 
coaxed the hermit nation into the world’s 
market-place. 

It was not, then, Commodore Shufeldt’s 
fault that the Coreans in May, 1880, gave 
him only blank cartridges, instead of a 
treaty. Russia and perhaps England and 
Italy have also failed in the same mission 
during the Jast year. 

As yet the peninsula remains closed, but 
not for sufficient reason. A well appointed 
fleet, with sufficient show of force, led by 
a man having thorough knowledge of the 
Corean character, gifted with patience and 
tact, will yet win the “ brain-victory,” 
where powder and pluck have failed. The 
tortoise must be tickled on the back; then 
the head and feet will gradually come out, 
Convince the Coreans that we are not all 
pirates and grave-robbers, and they will 
shake hands. Unless Russia absorbs the 
little peninsula and makes it the eastern 
beak of her double-headed eagle, we may 
still hope that our country will follow the 
Japanese in trade, residence, and the right 
to teach their religion in this last of tha 
walled nations. Meanwhile, Japanesa 
merchants are winning the profits of trade 
(four-fifths of the profits being on American 
goods) and Japancse Christians are prepar- 
ing to send Protestant missiovaries from 
the eastern side. On the western frontier 
John Ross, the Scotchman, with the Corean 
New Testament in bis hand, translated by 
himself, and his dozen Corean Christian 
refugees, stand waiting, ready to enter the 
long-forbidden land with the Scriptures 
and a Church ready at hand, With so 
many knoeking at Corea’s borders, how 
long will it be before the shut door becomes 
a great and effectual? 

Sonexzctavr, N. Y. 





Tue salutatorian, says an exchange, at 
Yale this year was a German, the valedictorian 
a Hebrew, and the prize declaimer a China- 
man. But when ft comes to real classical cul- 
ture, our native land is there. The pitcher of 





serving out a term of imprisonment in 


the Yale Base Ball-Club (s am American. 
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METHODIST MINISTERIAL TRIALS. 


To THe Epitror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Tae Thomas case suggests several points 
in which Mcthodist ministerial trials very 
much need improvement. This particular 
case illustrates one of the evils sometimes 
found in these trials—conducting the prose- 
cution after the fashion of the lowest crim- 
inal courts, wi'h slang and personal abuse; 
but this is so exceptional that it hardly 
calls for any reforming enactments. The 
Conference was, doubtless, misrepresented 
by the spirit and style with which the prose- 
cutors did their work. 

But Methodist ministerial triale in general 
need improvement, First, inthe organiza- 
tion of some body which shall correspond 
to a grand jury, for the private investiga- 
tion of petty charges against preachers. As 
the law stands to-day, any person who has 
fA petty spite against « preacher (and every 
preacher who lias done his duty faithfully 
is sure to have some personal enemy) can 


bring charges publicly aguinst a minister at 
conference, and thus, without showing 
whether he has adequate grounds for his 
necusation or not, cause the minister to be 
tried and to have his name telegraphed all 


over the country as being on trial, which to 


most people sugvests the probability of 
guilt, and, even if the minister is sulise- 
quently acquitted, greatly injures his repu- 
tation and prespects. Indeed, while he is 
having the annoyance of the trial, the 
hishops and presiding elders are making the 


appointments, and, as it cannot be known 
how the trial is to terminate, the person 
whose character is thus being investigated 
is, of course, counted out for the time, 
ae far as appointments are concerned, 
and only at the tail end, if acquitted, has 
histhance. A committee of preliminary 
investigation is sometimes appointed, after 
charges have been declared in open con- 
ference; but not with sufficient power or 
authority to prevent the most petty accu- 
sations from being tried, if urced with 
vigor. Two of the most prominent Meth- 
odist preachers in New England, who had 
faithfully and bravely expelled a 
member from their churches for immoral- 
ity, were brought to trial at the subsequent 
conference, through accusations from 
friends of the parties expelled; and, al- 
theugh they were both acquitted, it was 
only after the annoyance of a public trial, 
which caused them, at least, temporary in- 
jury in their reputation. In both cases the 
trials were based on d'sputed interpreta- 
tions of church law. such as might have 
been submitted to the bishop as ques- 
of law, or, at lenst, disposed of 
in private by a grand jury committee, 
instead of being considered as they were 
ip a meeting open to any one who wished 
to attend and reported in the daily 
papers. 

A presiding elder, whose business trans- 
actions were not straightforward and 
honest, having been brought to trial, sub- 
sequently entered charges of slander 
against two ministers who had been active 
in his prosecution and had with reason 
expressed belief in his dishonesty, and, asa 
mere mutter of revenge, brought them to 
trial. 

It isan almost unheard of thing for any 
annual conference to meet without one or 
more of these ministerial trials. In a large 
number of cases the charges are the out- 
growth of petty spite against ministers who 
have dared to use the discipline, and the 
trials of this sort are becoming so frequent 
that no one less than a hero now dares to 
enforce church laws against an offending 
member, feeling sure that, if he does, the 
expelled person will suffer no more in 
reputation than the faithful minister, who 
will be exposed to the suspicion arising 
from a conference trial. Certainly, a large 
majority of these cases could be disposed 
of in a ministerial grand jury 

Second. The element of lay representa- 
tion evidently ought to be introduced into 
the conference juries. It is but natural, 
when a minister, accused by a layman, is 
being tried before a jury composed wholly 
of ministers, who can more readily enter 
into his side of the grievance than the 
other, that in many cases there should be a 
partiality in favor of “the cloth.” To 
avoid this or the suspicion of it, there, 
surely, ought to be im every jury before 


each 


tions 


which a minister is tried at least as many 
laymen as ministers. 

Third. The ugly word ‘‘ maladministra- 
tion” should be changed for some less 
ominous expression in trials of ministers 
on mere technical questions of law. As 
the law of Methodism now stands, a church 
is never put on trial, whatever its action; 
but the minister must be tried for the action 
of the church, even if he squarely and earn- 
estly opposed it. Instances might be given 
of ministerial trials where the accused min. 
isters advised a certain course of proceed- 
ing, but were outvoted by their official men; 
and when, in accordance with this action, 
persons had been expelled in a questionable 
manner, the conference tried the ministers 
for the very action of the church which 
they opposed, and their names were pub- 
Ashed far and wide as found guilty of mal- 
administration. Only a small portion even 
of thoce in the denomination were suffi- 
ciently versed in church Jaw to know that 
this simply meant that the minister's 
church, in each case, had, in the opinion 
of the conference, erred in the interpreta 
tion of a doubtful point of law. The con- 
ference in one such case added a resolu- 
tion approving the conduct of the minis- 
ter in general, and also of the church, in the 
very matter under investigation, and ex- 
plained that the maladministration referred 
only to a technical matter; but the first 
part of the finding was telegraphed far and 
near, and few saw and fewer read the modi, 
fying clause which conference felt was 
necessary, because this inappropriate and 
ominous word had to be used for a mere 
technical correction. A still stranger part 
of the case was that the preacher, not sup- 
posing that the trial would occur, as the 
two bishops present at the conference had 
advised against it, was absent from town, 
and was tried in his absence and without 
any opportunity for defense. The tangle of 
technicalities was still more abstruse, for 
the chairman of the committee who was 
most active in finding the verdict was tech- 
nically, by appointment of the presiding 
elder, the pro tempore pastor in charge of 
the church in question, and so technically 
was guilty of the maladministration which 
he was so technically (?) eager to fasten 
upon the absent brother. If legal correc- 
tions in such matters were called by some 
other name than ‘‘ maladministration,” or, 


better still, if such matters were submitted 
to the bishop in writing, as pointa of law, a 
great den] of injustice and suffering might 
be avoided. It will naturally occur to 
many that, when a clear-headed preacher 
has interpreted a Church law in a certain 
way, and fifteen other men, no more wise, 
decide that it should be interpreted differ- 
ently, that the latter, instead of the former, 
may be mistaken, or both. Questions of 
maladminisiration; referring only to the 
interpretation of law, should clearly be 
submitted to the only persons in the Church 
who are authoritative interpreters of law— 
the bishops. 

Many in the Methodist Church, as well 
as out of it. see the necessity of radical 
changes in these three matters to which | 
have referred: the conference grand jury, 
lay representation on ministerial juries, 
and the substitution of some less ominous 
word for “‘ maladmiristration.” 

Z. 
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Biblical Research, 





Tue great achievement of the American ex- 
peditions east of the Jordan was the defint- 
tion of Mount Nebo and the identification of 
Mount Pisgah by Professor J. A. Paine. The 
archeologist of the second expedition, Dr. 
Selah Merrill, although he spent some time in 
the vicinity, made hardly any reference to this 
identification in his reports and seemed rather 
to diseredit it, as also in his volume “ East of 
the Jordan,’’ just published and reviewed in 
another column. Now, however, after six 
yeurs, the English have entered the field 
abandoned by the Americans, and the first 
report of Lieutenant Conder, who is in charge, 
is on this important subject and fully corrobo- 
rates Professor Paine’s identification. Lieu- 
tenant Conder crossed the Riv. Jordan on 
the 17th of August last, and tie day after 
ascended to the platesu. His story will be 
best told by bis own words: 

“On the 18th we reached the beautiful 
stream of 'Ain Hesban, which flows rapidly 
down the steep mountain-sides to the Jordan 
Valley. rising about two miles northwest of 
the ruinsof Heshbon. ... 

“Our explorations have been considerably 
facilitated by the work of preceding explor- 
ers, for the Arabs are accustomed to see cairvs 





and aneroids consulted, and we are, moreover, 
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erected and lines measured, theodolites set up 


able to make use of the cairns built by Lien- 


tenant Steever’s party, In 1878, . . . 

** Our first ride was along the western slopes 
of the great plateau, to visit the famous site 
of Jebel Neba, supposed to represent the 
biblical Nebo, or Pisgah, whence Moses sur- 
veyed the Land of Promise and where Balaam 
is recorded to have been brought by Balak to 
eurse the children of Israel. Crossing WAdy 
Hlesban, we rode south to the beautiful ’AyOn 
Masa, where two streams issue from the cliffs 
and flow in a succession of cascades down the 
mountain-sides. This is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots [ have yet seen in Syria (except- 
ing in Lebanon), and the magnificent water- 
supply of the distr ct we are now exploring 
—every gorge having its stream, even as late as 
the Autumo—contrasts with the scantier and 
more diffused character of the ge 
west of Jordan in a remarkable manner. e 
northern spring at ’Ayin Misa falls over a 
cliff forty or fifty feet high; the southern wells 
out at the base of a precipice, forming a beau- 
ful clear pool, flanked by two aged wild figs, 
and here in the face of the cliff a rade cottage 
is built up and inhabited by a famfly of Chris- 
tians of the Greek Church from Talyibeb, 
north of Jerusalem. 

‘From these springs we climbed up seven 
hundred feet to the spur which runs out west 
from the eummit of Nebo, and which takes 
the name SiAghah, from a ruin so called on the 
crest. Weexamined the site, and found re- 
mains of a small Byzantine village, with a 
church, fallen columns, rude capitals of the 
fifth century style, and vaults supported on 
round arches, such as are common in early 
Christian ruins throughout Palestine. The 
name Siaghah has already been collected by 
the American Survey party, but Iam not 
aware whether its identity with the Aramaic 
Seath mp has been pointed out. Seath, 
‘the burial-place of Moses,’ is the paraphrase 
for Nebo given by the Targum of Onkelos, in 
Num, xxxii, 8, and the name forms, there- 
fore, a link {n the identification of Nebo with 
the ridge of Jebel Nea, where Siaghah still 
exis 


8. 

‘So faras Iecan judge by the map, it is to 
this ruin that Canon Tristram gives the name 
Zi’ara and which he {dentifies with Zoar. No 
otber ruin appears to exist on the way from 
*Ayfin Masa to the ridge south of these 
springs, and, with great deference to so expe 
rienced an explorer, 1 cannot but ttink that 
an error has arisen, dne to the great simi- 
larity in sound (to an European ear) between 
the Re and the Ghein in Arabic. The name 
Zi’ara was quite unknown to Sheikh Gobian, 
although he has shown himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the nomenclature of the dis- 
trict, which has as yet been imperfectly col- 
lected. Whoever is responsible for tbe Ara- 
bic spelling of the name Zi’ara, as given in 
Dr. Tristram’s ‘Land of Moab,’ [ feel con- 
vinced that the form Slaghah, civen by the 
American party, is the correct one, and it is 
evident that this form has no connection with 
the Hebrew Zoar, which in Arabfe would ap- 
pear most probably as S’areh or Saghér. 
Other objections to Canon Tristram’s proposal 
have been pointed ont ‘by various writers, the 
main difficulty being that Siawhah is situated 
almost on alecel «f the great plateau, 3,009 
feet above the Jordan Valley, which appears 
hardly to agree with the plea put forth by Lot, 
in asking permiseion to flee to Zoar, that the 
mountains were twofarfromhim. . . . 

** The hot haze rising from the Jordan Val 
lev rendered it impossible to obtain a very 
accurate idea of the extreme limits of the 
view commanded by the Stachah ridge; but 
the Arabs assured us that in clear weather 
Kaukab el Hawa, Tabor, and Neby Duhy 
could be seen on the northwest. and Beni 
N’aim and Yekin (the city Cain of the Ken- 
ites) on the southwest. Bethlehem, Beit 
Jala, Jebel Fureidis, Olivet, Taiyibeb. Tell 
Asur, Gerizim, Ebal, Neby Belan, Jebel Haz- 
kin, and Gilboa can be seen, and the Jordan 
Valley, from Jericho to Kaukab; the Kurn 
Sartaba, the northern part of the Dead Sea, 
Jebel Osha above es Salt, Heshbon, and 
Elealeh are also in view. The most striking 
peculiarity of the scene seems, however, to be 
that the valley east of the river is plainly 
seen, Kefrein, Nimrim, Rameh, and other 
places close to the foot of the Moab bills 
being in view. Thus the prospect seems to 
agree well with the account inthe Book of 
Deuteronomy (xxxiv, 1—3), althongh Dan 
(if Banias be totended) and the ‘ut- 
most sea’ cannot, I think, be seen, 
as high mountains appear to  inter- 
vene. Perhaps we should read ‘all Judah 
toward the utmost sea.’ Gilead, with its oak 
woods, the land of Enhraim and Manasseh 
west of Jordan, Naphtali (in the vicinity of 
Tabor, which formed. as the survey of West- 
ern Palestine shows, the border between that 
tribe and Issachar), the hills of Judah, and 
the Negeb, or country south of Hebron, are 
all seen 2s described in the Bible narrative ; 
while no description could be more exact than 
of the ‘ Plain of Jericho unto Zoar.’ if Zoar is 
to be sought at the edve of the Ghor es 
Seisehan, near Kefrein or Rameh. 

“The name Neba appears to apply to the 
highest part of the ridge at the very edge of 
the great plateau. ‘The nsme Siaghah applies 
to the spur further west, near the ruin of 
that pame: bnt, as is usual with natira) fea- 
tures, these titles are not verv strictlv ayplied 
and the whole ridge appears occasionally to be 
called Dhahret Neba.”—‘* Qucrterly Stute- 
ment,’ October, 1881, pp. 275—278. 

Oe a - 


Accorptnc to M. Derenbonrg, Elihu. in 
the Book of Job, belonged to the family of 
David. He is called the son of Barachel the 
Buzite. a patronymic wrongly associated with 
the Buz of ‘Gen. xxii, 21. The words “of the 
family of Ram,” which follow immediately 
afterward, recall the ancestor of David, men- 
tioned in Ruth iv, 19. One of the descendants 
of this Ram was Boaz, from whom would be 
correctly derived the gentile name Bozi or 
Busi. A brother of David himself bore the 
name of Elihu (I Chr. xxvii, 18). We owe to 
M. Derenbourg also the notice that Kainan 
yp Gen. v, 9) oceurs as the name of @ god 
in a Himyaritic inscription. 
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Sanitary. 
SEW ERAGE FOR CITIES. 


Tae question which is now agitating many 
cities is how to dispose of the sewage. First 
of all, the question of sewers is between a 
small-pipe and a large-pipe system. The old 
plan was that of a large pipe or brick-built 
sewerage, like the Cloaca Maxima of Rome 
or the sewers of Paris. The advantages of 
such sewers is that they admit of frequent 
cleansing, by manual metbods:; that they 
serve much as drains; and that they carry 
storm-water and all sorts of débris, without 
risk of stoppage. Even thouch made appar- 
ently water-tight, Pettinkoffer and others 
have shown that they act as drains. The 
drainage of city solls, we believe, is as essen- 
tial to health as the care of its sewage. In- 
deed, statistics seenf to show that sewer sys- 
tems depend on their value much upon their 
capacity to aid the drainage. By their size 
there is little risk of stoppage, and if it oecurs 
itis more easily remedied. The storm-water 
is valuable as a flush, and at the same time ii 
is thus carried away,soas not tosink into 
the soil. The disadvantages are that streams 
move less rapidly and do not flush so well mm 
pipes of large diameter ; but, most of all, such 
large sewers are expensive. 

Just now a emailer pipe system has come 
into fashion, because of its cheapness. If 
built straight from man-hole to man-hole, -ob- 
structions can be discovered. If used with 
the flush tank, good flushing is secured ; but 
with it there should be drainage and conduits 
for storm-water, and the three cost nearly as 
much as the one that combines all. While 
our preference in many cases is for the emall- 
pipe system, we must insist npon a system of 
drainaze with it. 

But the great difficulty now is to know 
what to do with the sewage when it gets into 
the sewers. On the seaside it is in same 
places emptied into the great sea. We have 
closely examined the method used at one of 
our prominent watering places, and do not 
think it liable to the criticism of Robinson, 
who thinke that ihe salt water will precipitate 
the sewage. On that shore the moving sands 
carry it too quickly away. Many of our cities 
empty their sewers Into rivers; but the rivers 
are needed for water-supply, or they are 
sluggish, or the fish are injured 

The question whether a river shall be used 
for the sewage delivery is a question of local- 
fty, of quantity, of river capacity, and util'tr, 
only to be decided by facts in evidence. The 
rivers of England are so different from ours 
that we are making hasty conclusions from 
their experience as to river pollution. It is a 
matter to be fullv considered, but about which 
generalizations are imperfect. 

Next comes the question of purification of 
sewage by some chemical process. Coventry, 
for instance, has applied a form of alum sub- 
gidence, and so purifies the water as to make ft 
clear and to obtain from it valuable fertilizing 
ingredients. There is much difference of 
opinion as to {t in England, chiefly as to the 
economy of it. 

Another system is that of intermittent filtra- 
tion. It spreads the liquids over the ground, in 
order that the ground may retain and the vezg- 
etation dispose of the valuable ingredients, 
and that the remaining liquor may go pure into 
the rivers. The filtering and restoring power 
of some soils is very great and the plan bas 
been espplied in many cities. The most exten- 
sive method of sewage irrigations in En- 
gland is at Croydon. In a recent visit the 
writer made examination of the system. The 
material is received from the town in pipes 
and runsinto a kind of canal. This is so ar- 
ranged as to have outlets, so that one part of 
a field can be washed over at atime. The fur- 
rows are so arranged in the fields as to carry the 
sewage. Then, here and there, small boards of 
V shape can be placed in theze ditches, so asto 
make the sewage flow over grass and other 
crops. Thus a great amount of sewage is dis- 
posed of and fine crops secured. Much of 
such ground needs underdraining, and the 
farmer in charge needs to have great experi- 

snce asa practical farmer. The farm at Croy- 
don is well conducted by a gentleman who has 
been thoroughly trained in farming, and yet 
it has never been a financial success. The ex- 
pense bas been large, but the city seems to be 
satisfied that there is no better way to deal 
with its sewage. Odor can be detected along 
the ditches, but it is quite certain that no evils 
to health have resulted to the vicinity. The 
crops mostly relied upot are grasses, which are 
cut two or three times a year, and root-crops 
for feeding stock. The climate of Encland is 
better adapted to such farms than ours, since 
not so cold end since there is more vegetation 
for the whole year. Last Winter the unusual 


cold and snow cansed mach enbarrassment. 
There is need that our American engineers and 
sanitarians restudy all these varions plans of 


and make their ch: 
Souda soe 
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Hymn Botes. 


AMERICAN WRITERS, 1825—1830. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Wri Correr, 1801—1867. 

Tat this name can now be rescued from 
oblivion and restored to a modest place in the 
list of American bymnists is due tothe owner’s 
friend and long associate, Mr. D. C. Coles- 
worthy, of Boston, who has supplied all the 
information I have about Cutter. He was born 
at North Yarmouth, Me., taken to Portland 
when a child, and graduated at Bowdoin, 1821. 
After engaging in business for a while in Port- 
land, he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
be died. 

He wrote sundry lyrics for the Christian 
Mirror; fora paper called the Sunday-school In- 
atructor, edited by himself and Colesworthy; 
and for a small volume of *Sabbath-school 
Hymns,” put forth by the latter in 1823. 
Most of these have gone the way of fugitive 
verse in general; but three of them survive 
(though rarely credited to their author) and 
show a gently warm and practical spirit of 
Christian love, if no great gift of poetry. 8o 
few are our songs of duty that these deserve 
the moderate remembrance they have won. 

“ Who is thy neighbor ?”" 
This is almost always ascribed to W. B. O. 
Peabody, who merely included it in his “* Spring- 
field Collection,’ 1835, and was the last man 
to claim another’s work as his own. The 
original began : 
“Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 

Hast power to ald and bless.” 
It appeared in the Christian Mirror, May 80th, 
1828, and Mr. Colesworthy thinks he put it 
in type from the MS. It was shortly copied 
into Cheever’s “‘ American Commonplace Book 
of Poetry,’’ 1831. 

“ Hide not thy talent in the earth.” 
From the Mirror, October 10th, 1828. This 
may be found entire in Nason’s ‘* Congrega- 
tional Hymn-Book,” and some juvenile col- 
lections begin it with the second stanza: 

“ What if the little rain should say.” 

The third is, I think, his best, and the nearest 
toa usable hymn, though ft fs fo form, like 
the other two, a mere didactic poem. 

“She loved her Saviour, and te him 

Her costliest present brought.” 

It also appeared in the Mirror, April 234, 
1829, was also copied by Cheever, and may be 
found, with the author’s name, in Beecher’s 
“Plymonth Hymns.”’ These three pieces, or 
any one of them, may fairly represent the 
mind and life of a good man, who came near 
being undeservedly forgotten. 


Mrs. Sanan B. Jupson, 1803—19845. 


Second wife of Dr. A.Judson. Her maiden 
name fs given neither by Allibone nor John- 
son; but she was born at Alstead, N. H., and 
married in 1825 to Rev. George Boardman, 
who died 1831. Having gone with him to 
Burmah, she there married Judson, in 1835. 
Her memolr was published in 1849 by her suc- 
cessor, ‘‘ Fanny Forester.’ 

“ Proclaim the lofty praise 
Of Him who once was slain.” 


This is a spirited piece, in the measure and 
manner of Thomas Oliver's famous lyric, ‘‘ The 
God of Abram praise.”” The only modern vol- 
ume containing it seems to be Dr. Hatfield’s, 
It is said to have first appgared in Dr. Wm. 
Urwick’s Collection (1829), an important book. 
often cited in the Baptist “ Psalmist ” and else- 
where, but which I have never seen. If any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT cap help me to a 
copy, it might settle several points of text and 


date. 
Music. 


Tat event so long considered more than 
improbable and only lately looked forward to 
with certainty as one of the musical season’s 
most important occurrences—the reappear- 
ance of Mme. Adelina Patti in New York— 
tock place at Steinway Hall, on Wednesday 
night, Nov. 9th. One of the numerous eyvi- 
dences of the bad management distinguishing 
the enterprise, a not small number of empty 
seats down-stairs, wes instantly apparent. 
The galleries, however, were well filled and 
the standing-room all occupied, while in 
social distinction and enthusiasm the house 
was an exceptional one throughout. The 
renowned prima donna received a long-con- 
tinued storm of cheers and clapping, on coming 
upon the stage, several moments passing be- 
fore she was permitted to begin her first 
selection, the ‘‘Ab! fors, @ lui,” from her 
favorite “La Traviata.” Her remaining share 











“ Home, Sweet Home,” and her 
trio from “‘ I Lombardi,” besides 
Englieb ballads, in response to irresistible 
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encores. Judging from her appearance on 
this first occasion, Mme. Patti’s voice, by 
each of these sufficiently diverse selections 
proved itself as yet matchless in quality, flex- 
fbility, and perfect finish of training. This 
goes without saying. There is still the mag- 
nificent volume, the magnetic attack, and 
marvelous control of each and every means of 
producing every shade of vocal expression ; 
but no one can candidly deny that there is 
now often evident an absence of sweetness in 
her singing ; that she forces } «r higher notes 
frequently, especially during passages of great 
brilliancy; and that she gives the careful 
hearer the impression of a great singer who 
uses all her resources in everything that she 
does. We have,in bearing her, the instant 
sensation that she has not come to 
us a moment too soon for our pleasure 
and her cis-Atlantic success and reputation. 
There is most decidedly present the fcel- 
ing of s superb but absolutely mechanical 
effort, devoid of spontaneity and freshness ; 
that she sings well what she conld hardly 
avoid singing well, even for years to come; 
and that very near to this climax lies the verge 
of the descent. Our expectations, accordingly, 
are simply satisfactorily rewarded; not a 
semi-quaver more nor less. As regards her 
company, we may say that it is decidedly 
inferior to any simflar sapport that New 
York has heard accompanying a star of any 
real brilliancy. Mlle. Hobenschild is a young 
singer whose voice is entirely unfinished ; 
Signor Nicolini’s proves precisely what we 
anticipated it—a veritable ruin. His lowest 
notes are gone, his upper evidently produced 
only with effort, and sweetness has absolutely 
departed from all of them. M. Pinto isa fair 
basso. M. Salvat! and M. Levilly are two 
artists with the most approvedly bad French 
method concelvable; the latter being hissed 
for a particularly funereal rendering of 
“Nancy Lee’’(!); and Signor Gorno is a 
pianist, seated with the rest quite comfortably 
upon the musical equator of mediocrity, Mlle. 
Castellan is a violiniste whose playing is suffi- 
ciently artistic to give pleasure; but it is 
unpleasant to state that the audience be- 
guiled its exnui by indulging in more or less 
gentle conversation during those portions of 
the program wherein sheor the great attrac- 


tion of the evening were not directly con- 
cerned. 


....Miss Florence Copleston gave the first of 
her series of three piano recitals at Steinway 
Hal!, on the afternoon of the 10th. The same 
excellencies and the same defects of last sea- 
son are still to be found in this young artist’s 
playing, and it is a pity that they are not cor- 
rected now, when they so easily can be. Miss 
Copleston has a fine musical memory, her 
facility of fingering is unquestioned, and her 
interpretations intelligent. Unfortunately, she 
still makes the same injudicious overuse of the 
pedal; she plays with an unnecessary haste, 
her touch witb the left hand lacks clearness 
especially; and, above all, it is absolutely defi- 
cient in real breadth and fullness, not to say 
suggestions of banging occasionally manifest- 
ing themselves in forte and fortissimo chords, 
Miss Hattie Schell, a young American singer, 
who made her first appearance on the stage at. 
this concert, singing Donizetti’s “‘ Regnava {| 
silenzio,”’ may be set down as a decided ac- 
quisition to our stage. She hus a voice of 
considerable compass, well trained and of 
superior quality. Certain defects of method 
(curiously identical with some of Mme. Litta’s) 
she must correct. We do not like to see cadenzas 
and trills executed ; but these in some meas- 
ure, as well as a lit'le uncertainty and hard- 
ness of her upper rezister, may be ascribed to 
the natural nervousness incidental to any young 
singer’s first hearing. 


....-Mr. George Magrath, a young American 
pianist, made his début here, as announced, at 
Steinway Hall, also on the 10th. Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas assisted with his orchestra, and 
the program, a very attractive one, include! 
new ballet suite, by Leo Delibes, of “Jean de 
Nivelle”’ and other fame. The dbutante was 
heard in Beethoven’s 4th Concerto; the Con 
certo tn D; Op. 70, by Rubinstein; and two 
selections without orchestral accompaniment; 
an etude by Chopin; end Tausig’s arrange- 
ment of Weber's “‘ Afforderung zum Tanze.”’ 
Mr. Megrath may be set down asa young 
player of marked ability. His technique is 
highly finished, its distinguishing quality be- 
ing at present a certain delicate nicety and 
elegance of touch, and he evidently under- 
stands perfectly what he isabout. His style is 
mature and thoroughly that of the true German 
conservative school of players, with a marked 
leaning towar@ classicism. The only rea) de- 
ficiency in hie playing seemed to be the want 
of the strongest and most decided elements, 
though it is but fair to add that, on reaching 
the Rubinstein concerto, he took up and con- 
cluded this work in a fashion quite contrasted 
to any of bis previous efforts during the even- 
ing. He is unquestionably a pianist sure to 
give pleasure, and we shall be gisd to judge 


of his qualities more fully after another hear- 
ing. 


--+-The first rehearsal and concert of the 
Philharmonic Seciety, last week, will be suita- 
bly noticed in our next issue, an unusually 
crowded column compelling us to defer fur- 
ther extended mention of musical events until 
next week. We have received a pamphlet 
containing the announcement of the require- 
ments for admission to the School of Music, 
lately added to the departments of the Universa- 
ity of Michigan and the course of instruction 
offered by it. We must agaio direct atten- 
tion to the increasing nuisance of late-coming 
audiences to our concerts and other musical 
entertainments. It is one of the most unpar 
donable sins against art and is rapidly becom- 
ing a downright vice in New York City. 
There are no new operas attracting any atten- 
tion abroad. Verdi is reported as leisurely 
completing. ‘Iago’? Camille Saint-Saens’s 
“Herodias’’ {s not half-done. Gounod is idle, 
and the only workers seem to be some of the 
younger men, Delibes and Pianquette, who 
are busy with unimportant matters. 


Line Arts. 


Pranoe’s Prize Christmas cards come out 
this season in greater magnificence than ever: 
The narrow range of subject in works of this 
kind led us to express the apprehension last 
Winter that in the prolonged competition of 
successive years the artists would yield to 
the temptation to give themselves to elabora- 
tion and increasing richness of detail, rather 
than to simple excellence of conception and 
treatment. The cards of this season show that 
our apprehension was not without foundation. 
They are larger ond richer than the last, very 
fine and complete in technical execution and 
in the decorative view of things, and a very 
satisfactory exhibition of the progress in this 
country of the art of chromo-lithography. 
On the one particular line in which art is 
interested we do not see that they indicate 
progress. They do not strike the old notes of 
the Christmas season with new power, nor 
sound new tunes inthe oldchimes. Mr. Ved- 
der’s design carried off the first prize without 
a Christmas allusion init of any kind, unless 
we find it in a crooked-tailed monster of a 
shield, with Xmas on its back, disfiguring the 
right-hand corner above. The verses on the 
obverse of this card intimate that we are to 
see In the figure on the front the genius of the 
New Year. The figure itself {s hard to inter- 
pret. With the accessories lopped off, she fs 
the ordinary Italian creation, useful to fill 
panels or cover blank walls. In another view 
the snaky ribbons flying out from her bead an- 
nonnce a Medusa, if the art is classic ; or, if it 
is modern, set us wondering whether itisa 
case of idiocy or maniaa potu, The stout fists 
and the arms akimbo introduce new contra- 
dictions. They certainly do not suggest a bene- 
diction nor a friend with Christmas greetings. 
The second prize card, by Dora Wheeler, is 
much more of a Christmas conception, and 
was, we can easily believe, in the original 
drawing both etrong and beautiful. The 
morning breeze, blowing fresh through the 
air, carries with it the streaming bair of three 
virgin argels, who, in different attitudes of 
graceful force, blow the glad tidings of the 
Saviour born through golden trumpets. The 
héavy breasts give more impression of sex than 
{8 consistent with the idea of the angel state. 
The wings bave no anatomy,and the feathering 
of them with plumes from peacocke’s tails is an 
inadequate conceit, which lends no elevation 
to the sngels and displays the Juno symbo! of 
divinity in the petty function of making a 
wing pretty. There are other defects, such as 
want of grasp in the bands holding the 
trumpet, and the open mouth of one of the 
angels, with the trumpet put into it, which we 
attribute to the yet unconquered difficulties of 
chromo-lithographic printing. Mr. C. © 
Coleman’s design is a very preity piece 
of still painting, which es a Christmas 
conception puts the wine, the flowers, the 
music, and the good cheer of the season in 
the foreground, and hangs up the divine 
reality which it commemorates in a little 
picture on the wall. The tenderest and 
sweetest design of the four received the low- 
est prize, though it was by Rosina Emmet, the 
last year’s winner of the first. It isa sweet 
picture, drawn from the humanistic aspect of 
Christmas, of a happy child, early dressed, 
and who may be supposed to have run from 
his well-filled stocking to climb into the arms 
of a beautiful mother, where, banging on her 
neck, be gets and gives the Christmas kiss, 
The margin around the sweet picture is filled 
with dim cherub faces, flying on their renais- 
sance wings in the rosy «| of Christmas 




















morning, while before thew is the soft tracery 
of the mystic mistletoe, with its symbol of 
devotion, in the radicals turped to the trunk 





on which it grows, “ 
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Science. 


Am English journal reports an interesting 
paper read at a meeting of the Linnman Society 
by Sir John Lubbock, containing some further 
observations on ants. He said that in one of 
his former papers he had given a eeries of ex- 
periments made on ants with light of different 
hues, in order, if possible, to determine 
whether ants had the power of distinguishing 
colors. For this purpose he utilized the dread 
which ants, when in their nest, have of light. 
Not unnaturally, if a nest is uncovered, they 
think they are being attacked, and hasten to 
carry their young away to a darker end, as 
they suppose, a gafer place. He satisfied him- 
self, by hundreds of experiments, that, if be 
exposed to light most of a nest, but left any 
part of it covered over, the young would cer- 
tainly be conveyed to the dark portion. In 
this manner he satisfied himself that the differ- 
ent raysof the spectrum act on them in a 
different manver from that in which they affect 
us—for instance, that ants are specially senst- 
tive to the violet ray; but he was anxious to 
go beyond this and to attempt to determine 
how far their limits of vision agree with ours. 
This interesting problem he endeavored to 
solve as follows: If an ants’ nest be disturbed, 
the ants soon carry their grubsand chrysalides 
underground again,to a place of safety. Sir 
John, availing himself of this habit, placed 
some ants with larve and pupe between two 
plates of glass, about an eighth of an inch apart, 
a distance which leaves just room enough forthe 
ants to move about freely. He found that, if he 
covered over part of the glass with any opaque 
substance, the young were always carried into 
the part thus darkened. He then tried placing 
over the nest different colored glasses, and 
found that, if he placed side by side a pale 
yellow glass and oneof deep violet, the young 
were always carrie! under the former, show 
ing that, though the light yellow was much 
more transparent to our eyes, it was, on the 
contrary, much less so to the ants. So far he 
had gone in experiments already recorded; 
but he now wished to go further, and test the 
effect upon them of the ultra violet rays, 
which to us are invisible. For this purp»se, 
among other experiments, he used sulphate of 
quinine and bi-sulphide of carbon, both of 
which transmit all the visible rays, and are, 
therefore, perfectly colorless and transparent 
to us, but which completely stop the ultra- 
violet rays. Over e part of one of his neste he 
placed flat-sided bottles, containing the above- 
mentioned fluids, and over another part 
piece of dark violet glass. In every case the 
larvm were carried under the transparent 
liquids, and not under the violet glass. Again, 
he threw a spectrum into a similar nest, and 
found that, if the ants had to choose between 
placing their young in the ultra-violet rays or 
in the red, they preferred the latter. He in- 
fers, therefore, that the ants perceive the 
ultra-violet rays, which to our eyes are quite 
invisible. Now, ae every ray of homogeneous 
light which we can perceive at all appears to 
us asa distinct color, it seems probable that 
tnese ultra-violet rays must make them, 
sely-s apparent to the ants as a distinct and 
separate color (of which we can form no idea), 
but as unlike the rest as red is from yellow or 
green from violet. The question also arises 
whether white light to these insects would 
differ from our white light in covtaining this 
additional color. At any rate, as few of the 
colors in Nature are pure colors, but almost 
all arise from the combination of rays of dif- 
ferent wave-lengths, and asin such cases the 
visible resultant would be composed not only 
of the rays which we see, but of these and the 
ultra-violet, it would appear that the colors of 
objects and the general aspect of Nature must 
present to them a very different appearance 
from what it does tous. Similar experiments 
which Sir John also made with some of the 
lower crustacea point to the same conclusion; 
but the account of these he reserved to a future 
occasion. He then proceeded to describe some 
experiments made on the sense of direction 
possessed by ants. After detailing some far- 
ther experiments on the power of recognizing 
friends, he gave some facts which appear to 
show that ants, by selection of food, can pro- 
duce either a queen or a worker, at will, from 
a given egg. Lastly, be stated that he had 
some ants which he had commenced to ob- 
serve in 1874, and which are still living and in 
perfect health. They, therefore, must be more 
than seven years old and by far the oldest in- 
sects on record. 





...-The natural order of plants Apocynace, 
to which our common periwinkle belongs, con- 
tains some kinds having the deadliest charac- 
ters in the vegetable kingdom. The common 
oleander is a well-known illustration. The 
oleander is the real rhododendron of ancient 
writers, and probably furnished the bees with 
the deadly honey of which the great ancient 
army is said to bave partook. Interest in this 





deadly character of the orderhes been recently — 
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revived by the recetpt tn England, 
state, of one of ite most famous representatives 
(the Tanghin Bean, of Madagascar), Cerbdera 
tanghin. A very small particle of paste made 
from a bean, placed on the tongue, causes 
death in afew hours. According to the mission- 
ary, Ellis, this bean has served many a ghastly 
purpose in the political history of Mada- 
gascar. A prevalent belief, started, of course, 
by interested parties, in the first place, ts that, 
if a person be innocently charged with acrime, 
the bean is tnocuous in their case. To re- 
move en enemy, therefore, it is only necessary 
to trump up a charge and force them to the 
* ordeal bean,” as it is called. Their death, 
as a result, is evidence enough, in the face of 
this superstition, that the charge was just. 
Some few have found an antidote, which 
causes the stomach to rebel and not retain the 
deadiy dose, and this gives color to the pop- 
ular impression that the seed wil] not kill an 
innocent man. In the persecutions of the 
Christians in Madagascar the Tangbin Bean 
was used to the great advantage of their 
enemies. 














P evsonalities. 

It 1s proposed to abolish the charity 
known as Watte’s Poor Travelers’ House, at 
Rochester, England, made famous by Dick- 
ens in bis “‘ Seven Poor Travelers,”’ one of the 
most popular of his Christmas stories. Re- 
cently the trustees appointed an inspector to 
investigate the characters of the applicants 
for and recipients of the charity, and his re- 
port has just been presented to the trustees. 
The meeting was a private one, but it may be 
stated that the inspector renorted that during 
the ninety-two evenings covered by the inves- 
tivation 1,258 men applied for admission, and 
505 were actually admitted, of whom the great 
majority were wayfaring mechanics, answer- 
ing to the description of the founder of the 
bequest—viz., *‘ Poor travelers.” The gen- 
eral feeling of the trustees appears to be in 
favor of the retention of the charity, the 
chairmen expressing his conviction that the 
Poor Travelers’ House was answering the pur- 
pose of its founder. 





. The Washington correspondent of the 
Providence Press writes: “I am glad that I 
ean tell you that the hints and rumors that 
Secretary Blaine is broken in health are wholly 
without foundation fn fact. His ability to en- 
dure fatigue was remarkably shown during 
the visit to this city of the French and Ger- 
man guests of the nation. He was most assid- 
uous fn entertaining them, keeping late houra 
and eating rich dinners, and he would retire 
at night somewhat worn, but the next morn- 
ing be would appear as fresh as the youngest, 
and, as he accompanted the visitors to places 
of Interest, he seemed to have to make an 
effort to restrain himself from running up two 
steps at once.” 


.-Mayor Parsons, of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently received an engrossed copy of the pro- 
ceedings of the aldermen and councillors of 
Rochester, England, where they adopted resol- 
utions of sympathy in regard to the death of 
President Garfield. The resolutions were sent 
‘asa testimony of the deep feelings of sym- 
pathy entertained by this Council, which they 
would desire to communicate to a city in the 
United States bearing the same name and 
now mourning an event which has called 
forth throughout Europe such stroug expres- 
sions of regret.”’ 


.-Thomas Garfleld, an elder brother of 
the late President, occupies a small farm near 
Grand Rapids, Wis. The last time he saw bis 
brother was st the family meeting at Mentor, 
on last New Year's Day. In parting, the 
President said: ‘** You are going back to your 
peaceful home, while I must encounter trouble 
and increasing anxiety.”” Thomas Garfield bas 
a bon named after the President, whom he 
closely resembles in personal appearance. He 
fe 81 years old and lives near his father, on a 
tract of forty acres, purchased by the late 
President. 


. Secretary Blaine has on the wall of one 
of his parlors a fine engraving of (iladstone, 
sent to him by Mr. Gladstone himself, with an 
eutograpb. The large photograph of General 
Garfield which was displayed onthe catafalque 
in Cleveland now bangs in Secretary Blaine’s 
parlor. 


«.. The oldest member of the United States 
Senate is Mr. Merrill, of Vermont, who is 
seventy-one years of age. Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, is the youngest, being but forty. 


-.»» The Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, United 
States minister to Spain, in company with his 
wife, sailed for Europe on November 5th. 


.+»- Yesterday was the seventieth birthday 
of John Bright, the great English Liberal. 


-++-A statue of Byron was unveiled at Mis- 
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EDUCATIONAL interests in New Zealand 
are receiving careful attention and are in a 
flourishing condition. The average attend- 
ance bas risen from 1,042 (507 boysand 445 
girls) in the last quarter of 1879 to 1,277 (724 
boys and 553 girls) in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1880. The average attendance for the 
whole year has been 1,240. The number on 
the rolls at the end of the year was 1,623, as 
against 1,866in the beginning. Of the 1,623 
children on the rolls, 1,241 are Maori, or be- 
tween Maori and half-caste ; 156 are half-caste 
and 226 are either half-caste or European. 
The number of teachers at the end of the year 
(exclusive of 89 serving mistresses) was 60, of 
whom 9 were assistant mistresses, 8 pup! 
teachers, and 48 teachers in full charge. In 
addition to the 1,623 pupils in village schools, 
there were maintained at the cost of the gov- 
ernment, {np institutions where board and resi- 
dence are provided, about 200 pupils (100 boys 
and 100 girls). The discipline in native 
schools is, asa rule, good. Maori children, if 
properly dealt with, are very easy to manage. 
They teke a great interest in their work when 
they are taught intelligently. They are seldom 
disposed to be sullen or disorderly. 


...-Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., opens 
its collegiate year with an attendance of 126 
students, 26 being in the senior, 23 in the 
junior, 36 in the sophomore, and 41 in the 
freshman class. The faculty numbers 7, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Oren B. Cheney, 
D.D. The theological school attached to the 
College is now attended by 22 students. The 
whole is under the supervision of a board of 
fellows and is regularly visited by a board of 
overseers. 


-. The income of the State University at 
Madison, Wisconsin, having been greatly re- 
duced, the regents lately decided to make a 
small charge ($10 annually) to each student, to 
cover the cost of heating, lighting, and car- 
ing forthe buildings. About 200 students have 
formed a league, and are holding indignation 
meetings to denounce this charge asa violation 
of the statutes relating to the University. 


Influential supporters of Professor Rob- 
erteon Smith, who was requested to suspend 
teaching his classes at Aberdeen University, 
recently presented him with books valued at 
21,000. It was announced at the time of the 
presentation that a sum had been raised suffi- 
cient to secure Professor Smith a larger salary 
than he received before he was ousted from 
his Aberdeen professorship. 


..The senior and junior classes of the 
Indiana State University have been formed 
into a clase of pedagogics and have received 
dally instruction therein for a term of five 
weeks. This step was taken in view of the 
fact that the institution wes supplying a large 
number of teachers, 17 of the last graduating 
class being employed in that capacity through- 
out the state. 


..Superintendent Cole, of Albany, sug- 
gests that the board of education provide 
twenty-five copies of some good juvenile 
magazine for the use of the reading-classes in 
the lower grades of the public schools, The 
Albany teachers have begun systematically to 
furvish liste of books for home reading suited 
te the age and mental progress of their pupils. 


..Professor Sumner, of Yale, has given 
notice that the Cobden Club medal awarded 
for excellence in political economy will be 
open for competition this year and there will 
be an examination in June. This fs one of a 
number of medals given by the Cobden Club 
to the principal universities throughout the 
world, to promote the study of economics. 


..President Washburn, of Robert College, 
Constantinople, is still in this country, en- 
deavoring to secure further endowments in 
aid of his institution. He reports that five 
hundred of the students are scattered 
throughout the Turkish Empire, carrying the 
influence of the College among the people. 


...-Harvard College has the largest fresh- 
man class in its history, numbering 250. Am- 
berst has 97, Williams 85, Yale 255, Brown 70, 
Tufts 88, Dartmouth 45, which, including 
specials, is much the smallest class for many 
years. 

...-The University of Sydney recently 
opened its classes snd degrees to women, and 
has just received a gift of $25,000 for the en- 
dowment of scholarships tenable by either 
young men or women. 


....4 permanent fund of $100,000 is to be 
raised for the Massachusetts Agricultura] 
College. 

..4 Dew museum is to be built for the 
University of Michigan, at a cost of $60,000. 


-».-Lasell Seminary offers a prise of $35 for 





selonghi, tn Greece, a few days sinee. 


PENDENT. 


Taz man who was itching for office was 
elected by a scratch. 


.-.-Time and the mule should always be 
taken by the forelock, never by the fetlock. 


--+-The new style of Fall bonnets may be 
photographed by slamming a ripe tomato 
against a board fence. 

.. What ts the difference between a hovey- 
making insect and the man who lives on his 
friends? One is a humming-bee and the other 
a bumming he. 


..A Frenchman fn business in California 
advertisesthat be basa “chasm’’ for an ap- 
prentice. He had looked up the word “‘ open- 
ing’’ in the dictionary. 


....When you bear s man say that snow- 
balling is a healthy amusement, and the boys 
ought to be allowed to enjoy it, don’t think 
him a generous soul. Set that man down fora 
glazier. 


-» Why is a dandy like a mushroom? 
Because he’s a regular saphead. 
His waist is remarkably slender, 
His growth is exceedingly rapid, 
And bis top is exceedingly tender. 


..4 Wilde Idea.—The great msthetic poet 
repudiates the imputation of paganism, and 
says that, unless the Revised Version has 
altered the reading, the first scriptural mention 
of estheticism is when Baleam’s ass was made 
**to utter.” 


--+-*Isn’t it heavenly?’ said Miss Silly- 
billy to Mr. Polo. ** What?” he asked. “ Why, 
the moon.” “Oh! yes. Just too utterly heaven- 
ly.” ‘*Oh! Ido just doteomthe moon. Don’t 
you?” “ Yes, it’sawfully nice. Isn’t it? And 
so splendidly conspicuous, too.’ 


.. Wives have not {nvariably been courte- 
ously treated fn life, but epitaphs are seldom 
quite as wanting in flattering unction as the 
following: 

“* Here lies my wife, a sad slattern and shrew. 
If 1 regretted her, I should lie too.” 


..“ My wife won’t even hear of my going to 
the theater with another lady,” said Gallagher. 
Ragbag didn’t seem to construe Gallagher’s 
remark aright, for he sald: ‘‘ Won’t, eh? 
Don’t you be too sure of it. 1 thought my 
wife wouldn’t ; but she did, and I hada fearful 
time of it.’’ 


....Chicago papers are criticising Boston 
eritiques of Rossi. The Chicago idea of a 
eritique istosay: ‘‘He got in his work im- 
mense, hogged all the good situations, elocuted 
like a ward-caucus president, and got the aud- 
fence solid.”” Then Chicago folks understand 
that it was a good show. 


..-During a conference of clergymen, not 
far from Boston, the following dialogue was 
overheard between two newsboys: ‘I say, 
Jim, what’s the meaning of so many minis- 
ters being heretogether?” ‘* Why,” answered 
Jim, scornfally, ‘‘they always meet once a 
year, to exchange sermons with each other.” 


...-A conversation overheard the other day. 
—She: “Did Sheridan or Knowles write 
*The School for Scandal?’ He: ‘ Why, 
Knowles, of course. Sheridan was a general 
in the army, you know, and never wrote any- 
thing. Dido’t you hear about his marching 
through Georgia?”’ She: “Oh! I remember; 
but I always did get those two men confused.” 


.... A duel was lately fought in Texas be- 
tween Alexander Shott and John Nott. It 
was rumored that Nott was shot and Shott 
was not. (If so, it was better to be Shott than 
Nott.) But it was afterward proved that the 
shot Shott shot at Nott shot Shott by accident, 
and the shot Nott shot at Shott shot past, and 
so shot him not. Thus the affair resolved 
itself into its original elements, and Shott was 
shot and Nott was not. 


....-Here is a man who has just Stopped bis 
Paper. What a Miserable looking Creature 
heis. He looks as if he had been stealing 
Sheep. How will he Know what is going on, 
now that be has stopped his Paper? He will 
Borrow his Neighbor’s Paper. One of these 
Days he will Break his leg, or be a Candidate 
for. Office, and then the Paper will Say nothing 
about it. That will be Treating him just 
Right. Will it not, little children ? 


..Nothing can overcome French polite 
ness. Commandant Lichtenstein, who repre- 
sented the President of the French Republic 
at the Yorktown Centennial, suffered severely 
while bere from rheumatism, bad a fight with 
a burglar et Philedelpbia, and was finally 
ordered home by his pbysician, on account of 
asevere bronchial affection; yet, before leav- 
ing, he said thet his trip to the United States 
will hereafter be remembered as one of the 





the best Lasell song. 
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PEE IESE UREN OIE EES BEBO age 
cui | School and College. Pebbles. 


Blinisterial Register. 


CHANDLER, H. J., Rolla, Mo., resigns. 
CHARLES, Gores H., Macdougal Street, New 
York City, resigns. 

CONNOR, T. J., Crooked Creek, ind., resigns. 
DENCHFIELD, L. J., ord. at North Adams, 
Mass. 

FEILDEN, J. F., ord. in Winchester, Mass. 
GRANT, BR. D., Broadalbin, called to First cb., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

HENDRICKSON, C. R., D. D., died recently 
in Jackson, Tenn. 


HENSON, P. 8., D. D. 
called to First ch, Chicago 
KISSELL, J., Sigourney, Scie resigns. 
LAWTON, G. B., Quincy Point, Mass., resigns. 
PATERSON, R. A., called to First eb., Somer- 
ville, N. J. 


RIDDLE, J. W., inst. in First ch., Charles- 
town, 


SCOTT, Cnuankzes 8., ord. in Franklin, Ind. 

SHUTTER, P. H., Carson City, Ind., resigns. 

WELKER, W. N., accepts call to Perry, Ind. 

WHITCOMB, W. W., Ironton, accepts call to 

North Amherst, é. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

COGSWELL, J. 8., West Auburn, Me., called 

to Windham, N. H. 

DANA, 8. H., Stratford, Conn., resigns. 

FAY, 8. P., inst. in Dorchester, Mass. 

GRAY, Joux, Wahoo, Neb., resigns. 

HARRISON, M. B., ord. in Scribner, Neb. 

HASKINS, R. W.., inst. in Abington, Mass. 

JOHNSTON, J. B., Hillsborough, accepts call 

to Roberts and Thawrille, Ill. 

KIDDER, 8. T., Winnetka, Ill., called to St. 

Louis, Mo. 

LEAVITT, Wa. 8., Northampton, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


Philadelphia, Penv., 
, Il. 


LEONARD, Wriu1am, North Rochester, ac- 
cepts call to Boxborough, Mass 
NOBLE, CHanxes, inst. in Woodbridge, N. J. 
QUICK, A. J., Rochester, accepts call to Hills- 
borough Bridge, N. H. 
SHANNON, W. HL, inst. in Parkville, N. Y. 
WINSLOW, B. C., ord. in Galesburgh, Mich. 
PRESBITERIAN. 
AINSLIE, Groncz, Argyle, N. Y., accepts 
call to Garden City, Ia. 

Wa. M., DD., inst. in South ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
—— E. 8., died, recently, in Sewickley, 

enn. 

CONVERSE, Cuas. 8., Amwell, N. J., re- 
moves to Rawlins, Wyowing. 
CRAWFORD, F. 8., inst. in Groveland, N. Y. 
FELLOWS, Lixus H., died, recently, in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia 
oom F., inst. in Bethany ch., Utica, 


HALLEY, E. E., D.D., Albany, N. Y., died, 

recently. 

JANEWAY, Henrr L., inst. in Williamstown, 
N. J. 


KIMBALL, C. C., D. D., Kansas City, Mo., 

resigns. 

LONG, L. H., D. D., Lebanon, O., resigns. 

McCLUSKEY, J. W., Paulding, accepts cali 

to Delta, O 

MoDONALD, Ws. G., ord. and inst. in Mid- 

dietown, Penn. 

MoNAIR, W. W., Newark, N. J., accepts call 
to Audenried, Penn. 

MEARS, Joun W., D. D., professor in Hamil- 
ton College, died Nov. 10th, in Clinton, 
N 


PATTON, W. D., Carrollton, accepts call to 
Chillicothe, Mo. 

PECK, Aaron, First ch., Brooklyn, E. D., 
N. Y., dismissed. 

RICHMOND, J. M., Ypsilanti, Miss., accepts 
ca]l to Pittsburgh, Penn. 

STEWART, O. V., inst, in Greenville, Penn. 

TORRANCE, Apam, died, recently, in Wash- 
ington, Penn. 

WESTERVELT, Wm. E., Chesapeake City, 
Md., called to Roxborough, Penn. 

WINTERS, Davin, Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Olean, N.Y 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALGER, Horatr0, Unitarian, died, recently, 
in Soath Natick, Mass., aged B. 

ARCULARIUS, A. M., ivst. in Ref. ch. in 
Roxbury, N. Y 

BELLOWS, Russet N., Unitarian, Harlem, 
N, Y., resigns. 

BORGESS, H., inst. in Ref. ch , Polkton, Mich. 

nas Ta Juivs, inst. in Ref. ch., Paterson, 


soexmn, H. E., called to Ref. ch. in Detroit, 
Mich. 

KNOX, W. es Ref. ch., accepts call to Bay- 
onne, N 

MORRIS, Husnr, Reformed ch., died, recent- 
ly, in Binghamton, N. Y., aged 78 

yawen Witt, D.D., Unitarian, died, 

tly, in Cambridge, ‘Mass., aged 77. 

SMYTH. G. H., Ref. ch., inst. in Harlem, N. . 3 

SPRIGGLE, . epaence in Lutheran cLurcb 
in , Va. 


SBTRODACH, H. B. (Lutheran), accepts call to 
Center Square, ¥ 

VAN DER HART, E., cailed to Ref. cb. iv 
Pelia, Ia. 

WALSER, Ousvan ord. and inst. in Ref. 


westéorr, Seer. inst. in Unitarian parish 





pleasantest periods of his life. 





TOMMEEE hs calle to Bet. ch., Clevo 
land, O. 
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he Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 27th. 


THE SERPENT IN THE WILDERNESS.— 
NoumBERS xx!, 1—9. 

Nores.—‘ King Arad the Canaanit+.”’—Better, 
the Canaanite, the King of Arad. Arad still 
preserves its old name and is about twenty 
miles south of Hebron. ** Which dwelt in 
the south.”’—For “the south” read the Negeb. 
The word Neged means south and is the proper 
name of the wilderness country south of Judea 
“ By the way of the spies.””—Many regard 
the word bere translated “spies ’’ as a proper 
name, and would trapslate: By the way of the 
Atharim. The spies had gone up now about 
thirty-eight years previously to examine the 
land. Whether this attack of the King of 
Arad is here recalled to mind as having then 
taken place, and, as now, on leaving Hormah, 
being avenged, or whether both attack and 
punishment took place at this late period of 
the Wandering is not certain. “T will 
utterly destroy their cities...—This means that, 
instead of taking captives for slaves and the 
booty for themselves, they would destroy all 
completely, men, cattle, and property. 
“* Hormah,”—The word means utterly de- 
stroyed. The name Hormah, however, has 
died out, and the old name of Arad now is 
found there. “From Mount Hor.”"— 
Where Aaron had died. The people are now 
almost at the land of promise. * The 
Canaanites,""—Used specifically cf the better 
tribe inhabiting Arad.——-—‘ Zo compass the 
land of Edom.’’—For this they had to go south, 
toward Egypt again. The road was also un- 
comfortable, while, if they could have gone 
through the pleasant land of Edom, it would 
have been pleasanter; but that was not allowed 
them. “This light bread.."—The manna. 
“ Fiery serpents.""—That is, poison ser- 





























*'pents, whose bite produced inflammation and 





death. ‘*A serpent of brass.’°—This was 
later worshiped as an idol and was finally 
destroyed. 


. Instruction.—At the present day, with our 


light, such a vow utterly to destroy a people 
conquered in war, killing prisoners, men, wo- 
men, and children, would bea terrible sin, and 
to slaughter them would be against all the 
laws of civilized war, or even to destroy the 
property. We can only say that the people 
imagined that it would please the Lord if, by 
this utter destruction, they voluntarily sacri- 
ficed all the advantages of booty and slaves 
which the victory might give them; and they 
accordingly did so. But that such conduct 
really would please God is impossible, though 
he gave them the victory and they carried out 
their ill-judged vow. 

Keep a stout heart. These Jews were dis- 
couraged because the Edomites did not wel. 
come them, and because they had to go back 
a little way on their journey to the promised 
land. But they still had their great leader, 
Moses. More than that, they had Gud’s direc- 
tion and they were only a few weeks off from 
Jordan. To go backward may be only one 
way of going forward. The longest way 
round may be the shortest way through. 
Certainly, if we have God for our leader, we 
may keep good heart always. 

“This light bread,’’ which the peorde loathed, 
was the sweet manna from heaven. It was 
God’s good gift. Itis called “angels’s food.” 
When one loses faith in God, everything goes 
wrong. Every mercy seems a curse. Then 
we grumble at our blessings. Keep trust in 
God, even in dark days, and, when we seem to 
be going backward, never he discouraged. 

Those that grumble and fret deserve to suf. 
fer. With such people we cannot easily get 
upany sympathy. Their spirit of discourage- 
ment opens the way for all sorts of misfor- 
tunes. The fiery serpents are, then, a just 
punishment. If we do not like our mercies, 
we may expect them to be taken from us, and 
trials sent in their place. 

When punished, the people repented. Pun- 
ishment is a wise provision of Nature, of the 
family, and of the law of God and man. It 
wonderfully helps people to see how bad their 
sin {s to see it punished. 

Moses was never tired of praying for the 
people. So Jesus is never tired of our peni- 
tence, though our sins are often repeated. 
The Holy Spirit does not get weary of striving 
with us. God is not weary of forgiving us. 
Let us be always patient with the erring. 

That brazen serpent, we are told in the Gos- 
pel of John, is the type of Christ. Both were 
lifted up, and, as the physical’ looking at the 
serpent brought relief, so the spiritual looking 
to the cross of Christ brings relief. This 
teaches us what faith is. The poor bitten 
people believed, in a blind sort of way, what 
they were told. They looked and lived. We 
are dying from the poison of sin. We must 
look to Jesus for cure and pardon. We must 
look and see his beautiful example, bis aton- 
ing death, and then trust him to help u, 
reform and to forgive us. : 





Aiteatur 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for ail volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice. 


“EAST OF THE JORDAN.”* 


MEASURED by the importance of its sub- 
ject, the rare opportunity for exploration 
conferred on its author, and the time taken 
for working up its results, this ought to be 
an exceedingly valuable book. In paper: 
press-work, and binding the volume is in 
excellent taste. Its pages are disfigured by 
no errors of type and by scarcely any 
errors of the pen, except some such case 
as ‘‘ Sitomir,” which is not among the reg- 
ular ways of writing Zhitomeer or Jitomir. 
The illustrations, however, are not in the 
best line of the engraver’s art and some of 
them are by no means as fine as they might 
have been. 

The greater part of the present volume 
is made up bya journal of the author’s 
daily life during his explorations, entering 
into the cetails of his movements, his ex- 
periences with the people of the region, 
and the various things happening, in camp 
and out of camp. The personal element is 
marked throughout and is carried to the 
verge of propriety when he tells us that 
“Dr. Chaplin says that the work I have 
done during the past fortnight, including 
all the night-rides, is enough to kill any 
man, and he wonders that I am alive.” 
While it would be more gracious if Dr. 
Merrill had made more satisfactory refer- 
ence to his associates (he nowhere mentions 
the name of the leader of the party with 
which he was connected, nor the organiza- 
tion of the party of which he was the 
archeologist, and only once mentions the 
fact of an earlier expedition going over the 
same ground), he is more generous in his 
acknowledgment of indebtedness, espe- 
cially to De Vogié and the Duc de Luynes, 
for illustrations and facts. To the inti- 
mate friends of the writer the personality 
wkich is connected with the diary style of 
composition and which brings in the nom- 
{native ‘‘I,” on an average, two or three 
times on every page will not be offensive; 
but to the public at large it will be felt as a 
blemish. 

We expected to be interested in the book 
for its scholarly results. Here we are dis- 
appointed. The author expressly reserves 
this matter for a forthcoming volume, in 
which, we presume, he will gather his real 
researches. And so it follows that the 
archeological points brought out in this 
volume, to render it inviting, are old, in- 
stead of new, and that very little of any 
account is presented by the author as fruits 
of his own researches. In a work professing 
to be a product of recent American investi- 
gation itis out of place to reproduce the 
treasures of Wetzstein, De Vogt¢, Wad- 
dington, Porter, and Burton and Drake, 
whose novelty has long since passed away, 
and who, in relating their journeys, did not 
gather in the trophies of those who had 
gone before. 

Without delaying, then, over what may 
be called the ‘‘ padding” of the volume, its 
accounts of personal experiences and its 
gleanings from previous writers, we come 
directly to the actual fresh fruite which are 
claimed as vewly garnered in. And we 
confess that we are not impressed by the 
value of its biblical identifications. Take, 
for example, the following, which are all 
or nearly all it claims. 

Zoar at Ektanu.—The fact baving been 
pointed out that the ¢ or fe of the Arabic 
name does not correspond with the teth 
of the Hebrew root gatan, Dr. Merrill 
insists that these letters interchange. 
Possibly they do, very rarely, and yet the 
force of the argument still remains that 
they do not correspond. Is an identifi- 
cation resting on the exception, rather 
than on the rule, well founded? And, now, 
by producing the Arabic script for this 
Ektanu, he makes the matter much worse 
than before, revealing the fact that another 
jetter, kaf, does not correspond with the 
goph of the Hebrew word gatan. In con. 
sequence, out of the three radicals in the 
two words, the first and second of the 
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Arabic are shown to be entirely different 
from the first and second of the Hebrew, 
leaving the last, or third one, the n alone, 
the same in the two names, And yet Dr. 
Merrill tenaciously insists that his Ektanu 
is equivalent to gatan and a survival of it, 
gatan having been changed from Zoar, in 
some unknown way. To the reminder that 
no such change from one Hebrew name to 
another Hebrew name of an exact or 
similar meaning has ever occurred, he is 
silent. He brings no proof to the sup- 
port of his hypothesis, other than his 
own conjecture. The appellation Katana 
exists at the present day as the name 
of a town at the foot of Jebel esh-Sheikh, 
not far southwest of Damascus, and of a 
ruined place on Ard el-Khait, between the 
Waters of Merom and the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret; at the same time one of the best 
codices of the ‘‘ Onomasticon” recognizes a 
Katana on the east of the Jordan, while 
an old edition speaks of Nimrah as ‘‘a 
city of Reuben, now called Abara,a_ vil- 
lage of largest size in Katanga”; but are 
all these instances to be attributed to the 
one Zoar of Pentapolis? Was not the last- 
mentioned Katamea standing in close asso- 
ciation with Nimrin, on the lower eastern 
Jordan plain, evidently the father of the 
modern Ektanu? Once more, the mem- 
bers of the first expedition found a mound 
bearing the name Tell es-Saghur, on the 
extreme limit of the eastern plain, and laid 
itdown where they found it, just to the 
south of Wadi Hasban, on the map they 
were making, one of their number, Pro- 
fessor Paine, in his recovery of Mount 
Pisgah, alluding to it several times and 
arguing from it as Zoar. He has since 
then plainly identified it as the Segor of 
the early Latin itinerants, as well as of the 
LXX, and the biblical place of Lot’s 
refuge; but now Dr. Merrill removes this 
mound, or its name, possibly both to- 
gether bodily, to a point ‘‘one-fourth of a 
mile, or a little more north of Tell er 
Rama, and on the north side of the stream 
coming down in Wadi Hasban,” mean- 
while making no explanation of the re- 
semblance between Saghur and Segor as 
the Jater form of Zoar. By this means he 
removes the obnoxious name from the 
close neighborhood of his site for Tell 
Ektanu, plainly under a conviction that, 
with its presence there, Ektanu cannot be 
Zoar. The men that preceded him, how- 
ever, were surveyors, of good paris, who 
fixed that hill in its true place. 

Succoth at Deir’ Alia.—This point on the 
north of the Zerka is adhered to in spite of 
the biblical statement that Jacob came to 
Succoth after he had crossed the Jabbok, 
going southward; also in spite of the fact 
that an Arabic name, corresponding exactly 
with the Talmudic Tarala (and thus far 
better than Deir ’Alla), exists to this day on 
the east of Jordan, not a dozen miles from 
Deir Alla, and much more nearly situated 
to the point where we should expect Succoth 
to appear. But the truth of the matter is 
that in this instance the statement of the 
Talmud is without value. 

Penuel is kept at Tulil edh-Dhahab.—Dr. 
Merrill’s attention also has been called to 
the fact that the rock of the neighboring 
mountain-side is strongly metalliferous, ren- 
dering it altogether probable that these 
‘‘ Hills of Gold” were so named from mines 
of copper existing in or near them; and 
now he admits that ‘‘the Zerka, before it 
reaches the Jordan valley, has cut its way 
through a bed of sandstone, some of which 
is metal-bearing.” In other words, he ac- 
knowledges quite enough to account for 
the name as above stated. Accordingly, the 
appellation edh-Dbahab is as old as the 
acquaintance of men with the hills, for this 
mineral of copper has always shown itself 
on the rock’s surface, and from the earliest 
times it is likely to have been uninter- 
ruptedly perpetuated; and yet he stoutly 
contends that from the age of the patri- 
archs to the period of the kings of Israel 
these hills bore the name of Penuel. To 
our mind it is a sufficient objection to this 
view that the hil!-tops are too near the 
stream to allow the time to be filled up by 
travel between‘dawn and sunrise. 

Ramoth-gilead at Gerash.—This cannot 
be, because, as the Refuge-city for the tribe 
of Gad, Ramoth-gilead could not have 
stood north of the Jabbok or Zerka. 

In recounting the division of the country 
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on the other side of Jordan, Moses says 
**And to the Reubenites and Gadites gave 
I from Gilead even to Valley Arnon half 
the valley, and the mountain even to Jab- 
bok, the valley boundary of Beni-Ammon” 
(Deut. fii, 16); the ‘‘ half Mount Gilead ” of 
verse 12 referring to Gilead on the south of 
Jabbok, where the name abides to this day, 
and “the rest of Gilead” of verse 18 re. 
ferring to Jebel ’Ajifin, onthe north of 
Jabbok. Now, the Jabbok is the Zerka, 
the valley ascending to ’Amman; and here 
we are told, as plainly as words can convey 
it, that the Jabbok or Zerka formed the 
northern boundary on the highland of the 
combined territory of Reuben and Gad, 
But the Refuge-city, Ramoth-gilead, a town 
which must have been central or nearly so 
to the area of the tribe, easily and quickly 
accessible from all quarters thereof, Dr. 
Merrill now places not only far away from 
the heart of the tribe, but out of the area 
of Gad altogether—not less than seven 
miles beyond the northern boundary or 
tribal limit in the territory of half-Manas- 
seh. At the same time, he banishes it toa 
spot destitute of traces of antiquity. 


Betonim at’ Ain Jenneh.—The argument 
here is interesting. ‘‘Gesenius makes the 
word mean pistachios.” Rather the tere- 
binth tree, which produces the pistachios. 
That the name referred to some place dis- 
tinguished by just such dufm trees as now 
flourish on the hights east of Jordan is un- 
deniable. ‘‘If the word refers to a nut- 
bearing district, no other in all Gilead 
would so fully meet the requirements as 
the region about ’Ain Jenneh. At present 
that place possesses large groves of walnut 
trees.” But walnut trees elsewhere abound 
in gardens among the mountains on the 
east of Jordan, wherever waters of peren- 
nial fountains can nourish them. Thus, a 
place peculiar for terebinths (Pistacta vera 
of Terebinthacer, the Arabic Butm) is 
sought to be identified by walnuts, the Jug- 
lans regia of the order Juglandacew, whose 
Arabic name is well known to be Jauz, 
In other words, an attempt is made to iden- 
tify the Hebrow Botnim by the Hebrew Egoz! 


Ramath-mizpeh at Kulat er-Rubad.—Half 
a century ago this point was selected by 
Rabbi Schwarz for bis Ramothb-gilead, and 
more lately has been thought an appropri- 
ate site for Ramath-mizpeh by Mrs. Beke, 
Both are alike without foundation. 


Mahanaim at Suleikhat.—This is set north 
of the Zerka, down in the Jordan valley, 
on a mound bearing a name totally differ 
ent from it. This proceeding conflicts with 
the words of Joshua, who says: ‘‘ Aud the 
boundary of Gad was from Heshbon to 
Ramath-mizpeh, and Betonim, and from 
Mabanaim to the boundary of Lidbir; and 
in the valley, Beth-haram, and Beth-nim- 
rab, and Succoth, and Zaphon, etc.”—(ch. 
xiii, 26,27.) That is to say, Joshua first 
eoumerates four places, including Maha- 
naim, which stood not in the valley, but on 
the highland or among the hills, along with 
Fleshbon; and then he proceeds to enumer- 
ate four places which, in marked opposition 
to the former, lay in the valley. Dr. Mer- 
rill has failed to notice this fact. 

The secluded Mahneh, on the mountain 
of Jebel ’Ajliin, the exact reproduction of 
the Hebrew Mahaneh, whose dual is Maha- 
naim, is rejected simply because it stands 
too far away from Penuel on the Zerka, 
and beyond too many rugged ridges and 
ravines, to be traversed by Jacob between 
midnight and some time before dawn, 
And yet the point chosen lies altogether too 
faraway to fulfill the same condition of the 
narrative. Suleikat is admitted by Dr. 
Merrill to stand ‘‘nine miles” above the 
Zerka, and Tulfil edh-Dhahab ‘‘about four 
miles east of Canaan’sford.” The distance 
traversed by Jacob, therefore, is allowed to 
be thirteen miles. The question next to be 
answered is: Could Jacob, with his entire 
company, whether together or apart it mat- 
ters not, travel these thirteen miles between 
the early hours of morning and the rising 
of the sun, deducting, also, from this inter- 
val the hours or time consumed by the 
wrestling? We will allow Dr. Merrill to 
answer himself: 

‘These [Arab] tribes will travel from ten 
to fifteen miles a day; rarely, however, 
more than ten miles. This fact has an im- 
portant bearing on the question as to the 





distance Jacob went when he ran away 
from his father-in-law Laban.” 
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Tt Is clear, then, that, if Sulcikat stands a 
good day's journey distant from Tull eh 
Dhahab, Jacob, with his wives, sons, and 
servants, could not have reunched the one 
from the other in those few hours aud in 
the darkness of night. 

lu rejecting the scriptural as well as topo- 
gtaphical division of the country in the 
deep depression of the Zerka, between Gad 
and Manasseh, Dr. Merrill is obliged to 
construct a wholly artificl.l one, having % 
natural feature to define its existence in the 
country—namcly, ‘‘an east and west line 
ruoning through Mount Gilead, dividing it 
in halves,” passing *‘a little to the north of 
"AJIQ4,” on or near Ramath-mizpeh (Kulat 
er-Rulad) and Betonim (‘Ain Jenne), and 
“if extended, not far north of Mahanaim, 
the ruin Suleikhat.”) Any such mathemat- 
gen! line of latitude, however, isa modern 
abstraction, dating from the rixe of 
geographical science. Theancient Nebrewe, 
Innocent of su h concepticns, followed 
natural lardmarks, like the Valley Aruon, 
the Valley Jabhok, the River Jordan, 

The use made by Dr. Merrill of his stone 
projectile from Bantas to illustrate the 
weight of a Jewish talent is deceptive 
Just such stone projectiles were hurled 
against and into the fortress of Banias 
during the sciges and attacks it underwent 
In conflicts between Crusaders and Saracens. 
Both missiles of rock and engines te throw 
them are repeatedly mentioned by William 
of Tyre, Dr. Merril!’s bells may date from 
this era, but, being made so round, they 
are more likely to be stone balls thrown by 
Genoese cannon in some century that muy 
be very modern, These sume stone balls 
lie in abundance around old Turkish forti- 
cations, from the Bosphorus amd the Dar- 
danelles to the Ixinnd of Cyprus. ‘To leave 
an impression that they may he ancient or 
that they in ang way confirm «iatements of 
Josephus concerning a weiguat of olden 
times is chimerical 

Dr. Merriil is a follower of Dr. Tristram, 
rather than a disciple of Dr. Edward Rol 
inson, tnone place he writes familiarly 
of the bullul, the nightingale of Palestine; 
fu another he docs not recognize it. 

“There te a bird in these trees [of the 
Jordan Valley] which sings in the nigh, 
During the first two nights, fecling a» little 
anxiety because Tam alone with my Aras, 
Twoked several times, and alwavs heard 
that bird singing a soft, sweet melody. 1 
should dislike to shoot such » bird, even if 
T had » chanee, still, Pwould lke to see and 
keep. if pow ihe, this pleasant night com- 
panion” (p 228). 

When observing the slopes about the 
plain of Genneseret, he notices ** flelds of 
rel and white anemones and many other 
flowers. Some of these 
are ns large as a saucer.” There are no 
white anemones In Palestine. The flowers 

of anemones never become as large as a 
anucer anywhere. 


white anemones 


But what shall we say reepecting the un- 
pardonable sin of writing such words as 
Qasr, Zaqqum, *Abf Nakhlah, ete.— 
Gusr, Zvagum, Abu Nigla? Shades of 
Dre. Smith and Robinson! an American 
successor in biblicnl resentch, who above 
all others ought to be scientific, replacing 
the Arabic gtfan! kha by the vulemr g, 
the trae representative of gime in Lebrew 
and of gim in Armbict Is this the fruit of 
your lebors to secure an accurate and uni- 
form system of transliteration? 

A beiter view of the book will properly 
be taken by those who rend it simply as an 
account of personal adventure, There ure 
many portions of the narrative which are 
fvteresting and afford an admirable picture 
of Bedawin life. We especially commend 
the three lust chapiers on ** Arab Life in 
the Desert,” in which the desert cooking, 
fighting, ete. are described very graphica'- 
ly and with some humor. We ald that 
quite a number of the illustrations are new 
and valuable. 





...-Among hand books and manuals for tn- 
struction we have The Art of Npeeh, Vol, 11, 
Studies in E oquence and Lozic, by L. T. Towne 
end, D.D.. professor in Boston Univer-ity. 
(Appletons.) This 12mo of 261 pages seems 


te have been prepared with especin! reference 
to the requiremen!s at Chautauqua and ta well 
fitted for such use. [t is crowded with ilustra- 
tion, and isa repertory of anecdote, too much 
a0 for the cleare+ presenta ion of the subject, 
Dut not too wuch for that kind of picturesque 
or Ulusiretive teaching which pruduees the 


best result in certain cases. In the “ Clar- 
endon Press Series” we have Part I of a Modern 
German Reader, edited by C. A. Buchhelm, pro. 
fessor of the German toneuage in Kinu’s 
College, London. The extracts for reading 
are well chosen and arranced tn a progresaire 
order. The vocabulary is carefully constructed 
to correspond to what is required to enable 
the student to master the extracts. The 
gramma ‘ical appendix is the briefest possible 
compilation of essentials. The notes are 
copious and luminous. The Reader is a rervice- 
able text-book for those wl o wish to make a 
thorough and systematic beginning In the 
study of the German language. We 
may commend to students of Freuch Alfred 
Hennequin'’s Practical Lesons in litomatc 
French. (Appletons.) In French, as compared 
with other modern languages, idiow: makes so 
large a pari of the living speech as to presen: 
the greatest difficol les in mastering the lun- 
guage and to be that part which, when mas- 
tered, gives the most lively command of the 
tengue. This manual is from a master who 
bax the a.lvantages of knowledge and experi- 
ence and may be ree immended asa very useful 
ald. ——— Vonleith'’s lopwiar Science Header (A 
S. Barnes & Co.) isa departure from the ordin- 
ary school-reader in being compiled almost ex- 
clarively of extracts which relate to Nature, to 
natural history, and to selentific methods or 
processes. It would never de to bring upa gen. 
eration of school-boys or girls wholly on such 
reading as this; but, In conneciion with other 
selections of a general llterary character, no ob. 
jection ts to be made'to such a compilation on 
the ground we have named. Wedo not, how- 
ever, see why this Header, and others like it, 
In choosing extracts which are euited to train 
chiliren in the foundations of ethicx and 
character, shoul! studiously agotd alinsion to 
that whe) is of more importance thun all the 
test, and say nothing about rel’gion. For its 
purpose aod as used in connection with other 
readers this is to be commended. The illus 
trations are intelligent and good. The selec- 
tions are lively and in lorge variety and are 
printed In good type. Frenf®™ in Ten Lew 
sous, by Jean de Melinque (William E. Bruce, 
“ilwankee), present«, eo far as we see, no 
new features. Dr. Riehard S. Rosenthat’« 
S mple and I ructical Method of Learning Fre--ch, 
bu Fifleen Varta. evch Containing Three Lasons, is 
anew application of the “ Met-terschaft”"’ 
system. and has its advantages, thouvh {: Is 
obvious that such a course must leave much to 
be desired Dr. Zur Priiche anpltes the 
Pretalozzian method to Instruction in German 
in German without Grammar or Dictionary. This 
manual has now passed to a new and enlarged 
edition, (Chicayo: 8. C. Griggs & Co.)}— 
Among the ** Normal School Publications" R. 
Heer Holbrook publishes, through the Normal 
School Publishing House, Indianapolis, The 
New Method ; or, Schoo! Expositions. If, as we 
fully be.leve, the tetal depravity of public 
echool instruction Is bound up In the syetem 
of exhibitions (“‘ expositions” they are called 
in this book) and in the tenderey to make the 
school-work tend to this point. It would seem 
that this manurl for normal school teachers 
goes on a wholly false theory, as it is intended 
to show first that the best methods of teach- 
jnz will result In the best school exposicdon 
and that the best school exporition will eug 
gent tle best methods of teaching. 

















..e- The Hebrew Student's Manual (London: 
Samuel Bagster & Sons) consists of four little 
hooks bound up together: | regelies’s “* Heade 
of Hebrew Grammar” and “ Hebrew Reading 
Lessons,” “ The Interlineary Hebrew and En- 
glixsh Psalter,’ and a “Ilebrew En:lish Lex- 
feon.”” Itis moni‘estiv designed for those 
who, without beinz spectali-te, desire to learn 
Tlebrew for purposes of edification. and who- 
ever has master-d the first part and gained a 
general familiergy with the ot»er three wil) 
be able to read the simpler portions of the 
Ol) Te-tamert in the original. He will not 
be equipped for critical exezesis ; hie opinion 
on a disputed construction will not be valu- 
able; but he will have entered that atmosphere. 
fresh and full of the germs of thonght, 
which even the best translation has al- 
ready left behind and lost. It fe well 
worth anvbody’s while to study Hebrew 
to this extent and for this end. There 
are, however, several reasors why the 
book befure us is not the best conretvable for 
eecuring its object. The “ Lexicon” is full 
enough an | accurate enough for the narpose, 
but in the ** Reading Leseons”’ and the ** Peal- 
ter” a most undue p'ace Is given to the inter- 
Hnear feature. For self-inetruction {t is use- 
ful at first, even with all the gro‘ esqueness re- 
sulting from the inverted orJler of the words: 
but ft is not rational to force a mind of 
ordinary intelligence to hobble on such a 
crutch through al] the 15) psalms. A system 
of prog essive reading exercises might have 
been substituted, which should occupy less 
space but be far more useful. In the preface 
to the “Heads of Hebrew Grammar” Dr. 





Tregelles objects to the use by begiueers of 
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eritical treatises on the language that these 
“deal with the subjects In a deep and philo- 
sopbic manner.” His own little compendium 
illustrates the need, if not of a “ philosoph'e 
manner.” at least of a philosophic view 
of the facts of tanguage. A wide and 
firm grasp of relations ir indispensable, not 
mere'y to erp’ain these facta, at which a con- 
cise grammar could not aim, but even to put 
them into accur-te words, Examples of the 
lack of this. contrasting with manv really goo4 
statements under other heads, appear in the 
treatment of the Construct State and of the 
Waw Consecutive The ob-curity in the latter 
cane Is largely due to the oll and false concep- 
tion of the tenses as preterite and future, but it 
‘es bichtene’ bv the absence of even a single 
attempt to iling'rate this striking peeniarity 
of the lancuage. The mnemonie dozgerel at 
the end of the grammar bears further witness 
to the defect we have mentioned. [1 tn not a 
mere pner'litv: iteprings from an artificial and 
unproductive notion of Hnenistic atudy. If it 
were banished, and along with it the “ Senfles,”” 
the “Tleéman-tiv,”and other weivhty mat- 
ters of Rabbinie Invention, at least some 
room might have been secured for the 
practical {nstration and application which 
are lacking at varions points. Bagster 
& Sor'’s mistaken policy excindes dates 
from the title-pave: but there is a cer- 
tain flavor of antiquity not set grown ren- 
ersble about this comrendinum as a whole. 
The following worda from the preface breathe 
the Intellectual eptrit of a former world, which 
perhaps has not heen without Its aerions effect 
on the practical adaptations of the book: 
“The learnere of Tlebrew are either adults 
who wish to read the Word of God In the 
oricinal, or else cbildren who have Hebrew 
assicned as part of their studies.” Happily 
for bibl'eal learning Itself. a broader view of 
Shemitiec studies in the'r relation with human 
eniture at large is characterizing our time. 


.... Among pure and good flinetrated books 
fur juvenile readers we name Under the Dog- 
Star, from the Dog Latin of Jcek, for boys 
and girla, by Margaret Vandecrift (Porter & 
(Coates), a dog-autobiographie tale, with many 
amusing raserger, fair hite, episodic stor'es, 
and a bright stream of good ethics for young 
readers, introduced into the narrative. We 
hope, however, that the author will be satisfied 
with ber s:eccers tn this tind of impersona- 
tion. We begin to tire of cat and dog 'o 
qnacity In juvenile literature. The May 
Bloswm ; or, The I'vincesn and ‘her Peop'e, The 
iNuetrations are by H. H. Emm: rson a‘ d the 
verses by Marion Fi. Wingrave. (A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son+) This is an English juvenile 
and, as we suppose, new. We have not seen 
it before, but it carries no date and we can- 
not be sure. It is constructed on a novel and 
promising plaa, which imavines the Princess 
and her court In the background, and the 
children looking on, while all sorts of 
people run to eee her. Buckingham Pal- 
ace looms up in the distance, to sus- 
tain the routhfu! imagination. The rhymes 
are fair, thouch sometimes they are touched 
with a sentimentaliem which is not altogether 
suited to then: rsery. Thee: lo ‘ing is gcod and 
on the whole better than the dr:wing, thouch 
the designs make a cood effert.——— Bessie 
Bratford’s Secret, by Joanna H. Mathews (Cas- 
cell, Petter, Galpin & Co.), is another book of 
the same class, interest 'ng and whol!y nnobjec- 
tionable aod with good and epirited ilustra- 
tions. The etory is fair and for its moral 
thread carries out a very good sermonrtte on 
the routhful vice of meddling or snvaking 
curfosity. A very amusing combination 
of comic rhymes with com'c verses is the 
3 Wise Od Corples. Wordsby Mrs. E. T. Cor- 
nett and the P-cturesby Hopkins. (Casee!l, Pet‘ er, 
Galpin & Co.) In the Comic Legend repub- 
lished in this form Three Wise Old Women 
start on the droll procession. When they float 
off into mrstery the Three Wise Old Men set 
cut on their adventure. In the crisis of the 
history the first Three reappear in time to 
rescue the second, and all go on togecher. 
With them are Three ‘Vise Couples, who ex- 
tingnish themselv+s ere long and comically 
enongd. From the same house (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) we have Hazel Nut and 
Her Brothers, by Elien Haile, a brizt.t, pure 
story for juvenile amusement, {lustrating a 
little fable, neatly told in the introdaction, of 
the bunch of hazel-nuts wicer than the rest, 
which amid a thicket of soured and complain- 
ing nuts grew into the finest bunch of all by 
forgetting eelf, thinking of others, and 
trving to make some one else happy. 
Old P. overba with New Pictures, by Lizzie Law- 
son, and rhymes by C. L. Mateaux (Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.), is a volume of clever 
rhymes and ilustrations on thirty-five familiar 
proverbs. the illustrations in chrometype 
are dune in Engilend, with good drawing and 
color.——— The same house sen:! us,also, bound 
in a smal] quarto volume, the recent sambers 
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Shatespearian Tales tn Verse, Minstrated. The 
verses are by Mrs. Valeatine and the fius- 
trations by R. Andre. There is no date of any 
kind on the volume, thet we een discover, but 
the style of work in the chromolithographie 
illustrations by Emrik & Binger. London, dees 
not indicate the latest possible origin. 


«2-4 Nihktlist Princess, tran’lated from the 
French of M. L. Gagneau (Chicago: Jan<en, 
McClurg & Co.), belongs to a class of sturies 
which we fear will become larger, rather than 
less. It tutroduces the reader at once into the 
heart of the Russian Nihilistic operations, and 
does not release him from these awful scenes 
to the very end. The author has burrowed 
deep into the plots and methods of the 
** National Committee” and there is no reason 
ty doubt the general accuracy of his represent- 
ations. The actors seem to be closely studied 
from life. The Princess is very probal-ly 
Sophie Pieoffsky, Michael Federoff fs Hart- 
mann, Korolef may well enough be Roussa- 
koff, Vera Zassoulitch ts described by name, 
as well as the most prominent of the 
government officials. The author does not 
avow sympathy with the conrpirators nor 
does he suppress it. Tlis bonk tells its own 
story. and to healthy readers will be both in- 
dictment and condemnation of a movement 
which confuses all moral fleas and for its 
first step toward social and political reform 
annihilates the elen ente of per:onal probity. 
Assuming this to bea faithful and symnathetic 
portraiture of the Nihflictie movement in its 
home, we must conclude that ft fs an Inex- 
plicable mania, which is not without examples 
in history and not utterly unlike that ineenst- 
bility to death which came over the French 
people during the Reign of Terror. The 
account viven of the extent to which Russfan 
society is affected by there opinions must be 
overdrawn. In euch a condition as is here 
dercribed society could not be held togeth-r 
fora day. Nor can it escape the not'ce of a 
careful reader how far beyond the slender bas’s 
of facts bearing on this point, quoted in the 
notes, the representati n in the novel goes. 
There is, however, truth enough bebind all to 
give the story a grim significance It brings 
home to us the most awfully impressive exam- 
ple the modern world has witnesse’ of the re- 
ectior of ba government on the charscter of a 
people. We are apt to suppose thet ft is eim- 
ply Rvaetan despotism and abs>!u'ism that has 
called Nihilism tnto being. But despotisms and 
absolutiems do not necessarily rafse such 
protest as this. When they respect justice 
and aim, as they often do, at the honor of 
the nation and the good of the people, they 
lack the Nihilism-breeding germ. In the cxse 
of Russta, that germ Hes in the chaotic In 
justice of the government. It Is an enormous 
power, net existing for rivhteourness and 
which in this case bas nothing to restet it but 
these fiendish conaptracies, for the simple rea- 
son that the working of the public system in 
Russia has extirpated that kind of free and 
virtuous character which elsewhere proved 
strong and bo'd enough to make a brave ant 
open fight for f'self. Such a s'ate of things 
does not require an absolute despotism for its. . 
production. ft micht be developed here. 
How many gererctions of “bocees’’ wonld It 
take to bring us to the potrt where opposition 
to power would take the form of conspiracy ? 


...-Garden'r and Mull'nzer’s Eng’ish History 
for Stwients (Henry Holt & Co.) possesses a 
wholly unique va'ue. It is done in two parts. 
The first is an introduction to the study of 
English history, by Samuel R. Gardenir, Hon. 
LL.D, professor of molern history in King’s 
College, Lordon. The second part. is a crit- 
ical and Mogranhical account of the anthor 
tt'_ve by J. Bass Mullinger, A. V., of St. John’s 
College, Cambrilge. The obiect of the rork 
is to prov'de for students who, having gone 
through the school courses, propose to study 
for themselves. The first thing to be done for 
such persons is what Mr. Mallinger under- 
takes—to give them not only a general view of 
what books there are on the subject, but of 
what the books themselves are and how to 
nee them. Mr. Muilinger brings to this task 
what seem like unrivaled qualifications. In 
his introduction he lays out the subject before 
the student ina luminous order, which goes 
far to relieve him of that depression which 
is apt to befall the young explorer when, at 
the beginning of his stadies, he is confronted 
with the bewfldering resources of a great 
library. Taking up the subject, he divides i; 
into perioils which are not too long, but 
which sre yet long enongh to be the 
field of a well-defined historical move- 
ment, and with skill and knowledge in- 
itiates the student tnto the literature of each 
period. Authors Iike Hume or Smoflet are 
omitted, chiefly because they have no value 
for purposes of research. Manuserpts are 
not treated, as the Introduction is designed for 
ata.‘ents who are not yet writipg history them- 
selves. Nor is this bibliological introduction 
intended to be exheustive. It is prepared with 
a preeties! end in view, and gives what ft 
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needed to reach that end without confusing 
the subject by needless expansion of the au- 
thorities to satisfy a bibliologica! interest. 
This introduction will at one boand give 
the student the advantage of a command 
over the authorities which without such 
aid he might not have acquired in sears, and 
save him every day the provoking and waste- 
ful necessity of retracing his steps and repair- 
ing his blunders. The work of Mr. Gardenir 
fs more easily appreciated but none the less 
admirable. It represents the conclusions as 
to the course of English history which have 
been reached by a student of it whose author 
ity, at least for one portion. is unrivaled. With 
ch onte!+s he has nothing to do. He does not 
unfold the story nor follow events in their 
succession. He places himself on the high 
ground where his dillizence, penetration, and 
great knowledze entitle him to stand, and pro- 
vides the young student with just that phi'o 
sophie view of the whole in the interpenetra 
tion of parts and the relation of one event to 
another which he requires to enstain and free 
his mind in his studies. Taking the work of 
the two anthors together, noching better can 
be desired to put into the hands of the student 
who has determined to make a serious begin- 
ning In English bi-tory. 


....-The Rev. R. W. Dale, D D.z., of Bir- 
mincha™, needs no Introduction to the Amer” 
fean public, having himself preached with 
great eeceptance fn several of our pulpits and 
delivered one of tie corrces of ‘ Lyman 
Beecher Lectures” to the Yale Theological 
School. The Mesers. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, send us The Evangeica! Levival, and 
other Se mums, by this preacher, which fs a 
welcome addition to our homiletic Uter- 
ature, comnosed in a style which is at once 
bold and devout. Dr. Dale is advanced, 
liberal, and outspoken, without breaking 
with the past. The serrror. on the Evangelical 
Revival was preached durirg the session of 
the Methodist and Wesleyan Conference at. Bir. 
mingham, and dwells on the grateful memories 
of the groat work from which these churches 
aprang and which, without irreverence, may 
be referred to as their miraevlons conception 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. Dr. Dale 
has something to criticise in Methodism; but 
he grudges that denomination Wesley’s 
Protestant translation of the Romisn con- 
fessional, the class-meeting. The striking 
adresses in tae volame are, however, the last 
two on * The Mintstry of 8t. Paul” and * The 
Work of the Christian Ministry ina Period of 
Theol gical Degay and Reconstruction.’ Dr. 
Dale's style is finished and pointed, ren.inding 
us of Professor Phelps, of Andover. On p. 
273 are soine admirable remarks to the stu- 
dents of Airedale Collece. We append ex- 
tracts. ‘* Your position,” he says, ** will be 
one of exceptional edvantage and of excep- 
tional difficulty. You will break down altc- 
gether if you are deficient in industry, in 
courage, or in faith. When the scheme of the 
Westminster Assembly was the final answer 
to the questions of theological inquiry, 
the task of the minister of a Con- 
gregational church was comparatively 
simple. . . . The eubstance of his ser- 
rons was found for him. —— 
Calvinistic and Arminian controversy, which 
bad never slept, dil not greatly disturb him. 
When once he bad taken sides, there was no 
further trouble. Every perplexity attaching 
to each theory had its recognized solution ; 
every difficulty had been bridged over for him 
by skillful engineers, whose ‘work looked too 
g00d and too sound to be distrusted. —- 
Fur von the work of preaching will not be so 
easy. Yon have to do over again for your 
genera'ion what has been accompl!shed for 
one great perio! in the history of the Church 
after another by the men who have created 
new epochs of Christian life and thought.” 


+++. Wit’out a Home, by E. P. Roe (Doda, 
Me-d & Co.), Is the latert story of this ex- 
ceedingiy populer author. Like his others, it 
is a novel with a purpose, and a good one. 
This time the purpose is the double one of por- 
traying the baneful effects of opium, or of 
morphine (the form in-which it is more com- 
mconly taken), and of calling the attention of 
the public to the sufferings inflicted, directly 
and indircetly, on shop-girl«, chiefly by requir- 
ing tnem to stand all day and serve customers 
behind the counter. The successive chapters 
of this story were first published in Zhe Con- 
gregtionaliet; but, un'ess we are mistaken, 
they bave received considerable revision tn the 
volume now published. The story is laid 
throughout on American sofl and runs through 
thé familiar scenes of American life and 
American homes. It follows the fortunes of a 
family, in which the father (a Southern gen’ le- 
man) ruins himself with morphine and be- 
comes the terrible example whose history, as 
it is powerfully delineated, fills the book with 
Botes of alarm aad warning. The family re- 
deems itself, however, in the beauty and grace 
of “Belle” aud in “Mildred,” in whom all 
Virtues aod all graces meet, Both these girls, 





tn the poverty of the home, go tnto shops, 
and, in reciting their pathetic story, Mr. 
Roe pleads the cause hehes at heart oa the 
two linea of well-founded Invective against a 
cruel, needless, and heartless abuse, and of 
eloquent exposition of the girls’ sufferings. 
He has evidently given the subject prolonged 
and intelligent attention, and writes with a 
hearty zeal, deeper than that of the mere book- 
maker. His heart is inthe cause he pleads 
and his story is the pulpit from which he 
preaches his crusade against the wrong. His 
testimony as to the character of these girls fs 
encouraging. [le finds that most of them 
have homes—poor ones, but homes to 
go to. They are not bad, and the dark 
inference is not to be drawn from their 
indiscretions. They are nervously exhaust- 
ed by the duties of the day and must find 
relief for the pent-up fires. Te pleads in 
their behalf for cheap but pure amusements— 
pure, light-hearted fun, at a low price. He 
insists that they should be provided with seats 
and have an intermission in the day, with 
wholesome food supp'ied in the store, and he 
charzes society itself with a seriovs responsi- 
bility in this matier. The book is too long. 
It would gain in interest and power of stvle 
by the infusion of an elegant and vigor: us 
brevity. “Roger” is a fine character. 80 ts 
“Mildred.” “Belle” is very pleasing. There 
is rather too much of fortunate conjunction 
of the right persons at the right moment. 


«ee The finest product of the grow!tng his- 
torical and antiquarian feeling we have seen 
recently is the ‘‘emoria! of Henry Wo'co’t, one 
of the First Setflersof Windsor, Vonn., and of som 
of his Descend ints, by Samuel Wolcot!, This vol 
ume, which is a magnificent qnarto, on heavy 
linen paper, is privately printed by Randolph, 
in this city, in a lim'ted edition of three bun- 
dred copies. Work on this Afemoria! was 
begun by George Gibbs, Exq., when a resident 
of this city. On his removal to Orevon, it fell 
{nto the hands of the Rev. Samuel Wolentt, 
D.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, whose qualifications 
are exceptional and who has now the pleasure 
of seeing himself rewarded by the appearance 
of this magnificent volame. Dr. Wolcott dwells 
with jrat pride on the fact that this family is 
one of the few among the foundersof New Fn- 
gland who can be traced back across the water 
into asett'ed English home. fle exhibits on 
these broad piges admirrble artotype coples 
of the titles by which they held their lands, 
as well as the ancient crest and coat of arms, 
from which it appears that this Connecticut 
family has the honor of having transmitted 
to the “‘ New Englander’ its Horatian motto. 
The family which was distinguished in its 
origin has been distinguished in its bistory, 
os these poges show. Having settled in the 
town of Windsor, Connecticut, their name be- 
eame linked with the history of that state, and 
it isa cratifying evidence of thé solidity of our 
institutions that, without rights of primo- 
genirure to snpport them, they have maintained 
themselves in the possession of the traitsof 
their founders and of as much position and 
consideration among their countrymen as they 
bad when Washington entrusted Oliver Wal- 
eott with the duty of laying tne foundation of 
the fiseal administration of the Republic. The 
Wolcotts have now removed from their ancient 
seats and are scattered over the land, but their 
indefatigable historian has followed them in 
their dispersion and united them again in 
this volume. A rare tnion of force and en 
thusiasm has carried him through the labors 
of this compilation, which may now stand not 
only as the monument of this family, but as 
an emphatic testimony to the uncorrupted 
virtue of the American people; for what is 
better proof of this than the permanence and 
prosperity of our families under conditions 
where they have nothing but their own virtues 
and vigor to sustain and perpetuate them ? 


.... Tuth-Frvttt is a small quarto of Chfld- 
Songs, with original fustrations by D. Clinton 
Peters, who has done them with much artistic 
power and feeling. Hiseyeand hand seem to 
have governed the whole page and given the 
letter-press av antique form, which brings the 
designs into unity with the verses. The illus- 
trations are highly imaginative, spirited, and 
pretty well divided between the excellences of 
the homely-picturesque style, with oecasional 
bumor, on ti e one hand, and of the sweet and 
graceful on the other. The rerses are brig'it 
and melodious voices to interpret the design ; 
but. we fear they will not be al wavs intelligible 
to the youngster mind, though they generally 
end in anice point. We apprehend, too, that 
the old fashioned text may require old 
eyes to read it. (George W. Harlan,)—— 
The Youny Folks’s Robinson Crusoe (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard) is a republication ander the 
editorial supervision of William T. Adams of 
“The Children’s Robinson Crusoe,”’ writtea 
by Mra, Eliza Ware Farrar; wifewf Professor 
Jobn Parrar, of Harvard College, and put- 
lished in Boston, more than fifty years ago. 
The editor has omitted one ehapter, condensed 
the “dthers, and done a good Geal of “ aflape 
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ing” an@™*simplification” fn this edition. 
Ab example of this fs the changed title from 
“Children’s” to “Young Folks’s Robinson 
Crusoe.” The original story was an attempt 
to rewrite De Fow’s romance ina form more 
suited to young readers, both in a literr.ry and 
an ethical point of view. On this ground it 
has been a standard book in New England 
families, where ft. was welcomed as uniting in 
itself the high interest of De Foe’s fiction with 
an influence favorable to the case of troth 
and religion in the training of character. 


--»+Most Americans who have visited Berlin 
bave inade their way to the Mausoleum at 
Charlottenburg and bent in admirstion over 
the marble figure of the never-to-be-forgotten 
princess, lying there in solemn beauty. This 
is that Princess Louise, Queen of Prussia and 
mother of the Kaiser William of Germany, 
who tonehed even Napoleon w'th admiration 
of her firm ard noble bearing after the catas- 
trophe at Jena. She was the patron saint of 
the final uprising against the Napoleonic 
tyranny. Though she had already sunk to her 
grave some four years be‘ore, the victim of Na- 
poleon’s cruel policy, yet her name was on the 
Prussian banners, the thought of her beauty 
and her heroism fied the troops that fought 
under Gneisenau, and when Biiicher, at the 
head of h!a columns, looked down on Paris 
conquered, the words that escaped him were: 
“ Louise ie avenged !’”” The memorio) of this 
singularly puce and beautifn] princess, writ- 
ten In the German, by August Kiuckholm, haa 
been translated by Elizabeth H. Denilo, of 
Wellesley College, and printed at the 
Riverside Press. It is a brief but wor- 
thy commemoration of a princese who de- 
serves to be known the world over for her 
simplicity of character, ber womanly purity 
and constancy, and the grand strength she 
supplied toa vacillating king in the time of 
trouble, The volume is prefaced with a photo- 
graphic portrait for frontispiece of Richter’s 
which might be suffered to stand alone 
and refute by its mute testimony the base 
stories with which Napoleon filled Berlin, and 
by which be hoped to crush the noble spirit 
which he perceived was able to bold Prussia 
together against him. 


«+e-In Coffee. From Plantation to Cup, by 
Francis B. Thurber (American Grocer Puolish- 
ing Association), we bave an example of the 
intellectual and even literary training to be ac- 
quired in an honest business int«llizently con- 
ducted. Mr. Tharber writes on, perhaps, the 
must poetic staple that has entered into the 
trade be has been employeid, in and he writes 
both with knowledge and enthusiasm. It is 
possible that the volume will be more gratify- 
ing to the public than to some of the trade, 
wto may not wholly relish these outspoken 
disclosures of their methods. Mr. Thurber 
goes over the whole ground, as the title im- 
plies, shows how to select, roast, grind, mix. 
and make coffee. He describes no Jess than 
nine different methuds of preparing coffee for 
the table and gives an intelligent account of 
the advantages of each process. He recites 
the early history of coffee, takes up the differ- 
ent kinds of berry, gives the etatisties ef pro- 
duction and exportation, disensses the subject 
of adulteration and chemical analysis, The 
very full statistical tables, as far as can be de- 
cided from a review of the sources from which 
they have been compiled, without actnal veri- 
fication, seem to be carefully prepared. At 
the end Mr. Thurber adds an appendix of 
“ Notes by the Way,”’ composed of letters on 
miscellaneous enbjects, written home from a 
a long journey through the coffee and epice- 
producing countries. The most valuable por- 
tions of these notes relate naturally to things 
which were seen with the eve of a grocer; but 
the eves are honest ané penetrating and bring 
into these appendices a large amount of good 
observation on a great variety of topics. 


.... Aunt Serena (Osgood & Co.), by Blanche 
Willis Howard, fs a sad, vigorous story, in 
which we mics the sweet, dewy freshness and 
joyousness of *“*One Summer,” by the same 
author. The scene is laid in a German town, 
with a musical conservatory in it, and which 
may or may not be Stuttgart. The actors in 
the tale are, with one exception, from the 
American colony, and most of them live in the 
pension of “Fran Rudolph.” “Aunt Serena” 
and ‘‘ Rosamund” represent the best class of 
Americans; but they, unfortunately, fall in 
with other compatriots of a kind whom to 
meet abroad {sa species of torment, and wl o 
have combined to destroy the reputation and 
happiness of a young lady studying music at 
the conservatory. Under the influence of 
“Aunt Serena” and ‘* Rosamund,’’ whose 
Nght shines through the book, she is encour- 
aged and developed intoa fine woman. The 
usual amount of love-making, news-monger- 
ing, complotting, and tittle-tattle goes on 
in the pension, to make life there miserable. 
The story, without being a reply to ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” may be intended to show bow an Amer- 
fean girl may go abroad and retain ber free- 
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dom witheut beeoming a “* Daisy Miller.” The 

story holds its interest to the end and ts sure 

to find readers. It will give more than ordi- 

nary pleasure to those who have lived abroad 

and are are fond of these introspective remin- 

lecences, 


----Caroline H. Dall publishes the diary 
(revised and rewritten) of her journey to and 
from San Francisco, in the Spring of 1880, 
under the title My First Holiday; or, Letters 
Home from Oolorado, Utuh, and Culifornia, 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) Her conclusions 
as tothe Indian question may be seen ia the 
elaborate analysis and defense given in the 
prefsce of Mra, Jackson’s book on that sub- 
ject. Mrs. Dall sees things strongly and 
de-eribes them with words that take hold of 
the reader. She does not spare the Union 
Pacific Railway nor the Pullman Car manage- 
went, which she describes as grasping, brutal, 
inlifferent to passengers who are not ready 
with perpetual fees, and regardless of the 
engagements of their Eastern agents and 
advertisements, She is, however, a genial 
traveler, on the look ont for the good 
side of things, which becomes rather tvo 
prominent to her view in Utah and much 
too prominent when rhe contemplates the 
Californian solution of the Chinese question. 
Mrs. Dall makes the just remark that how one 
views the hctels west of Chevenne depends on 
the place he starts from and the direction in 
which he is traveling. The trip extended as 
far south as Santa Barbara an: gives the an- 
thor an opportunity to state her impressions of 
all the leading matters of interest in the coun- 
tries she visited. 


....Rosemary and Itue, in the “ Round Robin 
Series,” is the rather sentimental title of a 
story against which the charge of sentiment- 
ality does not Ile. ‘ithe plot is Jaid tn the last 
century, atthe time of the Revolutionary War, 
The scene is now in New England and now in 
France. The author exercises his ingenuity 
to make a harmony of as many differing, not 
to say opposite: kinds of people as possible. 
The book is provided with two heroines and 
two if not three heroes, A Quakeress marries 
a French Catholic, a New Englander marrics 
a Jewess, 1nd a Jew has his faith in Moses so 
shaken by his love for a Christian that at one 
time he is ready to submit to the Nazarene. The 
story flows on pleasantly and has good points 
and picturesque positions. It spreads over 
too wide a field and sbifte the scene frequent'y 
and violen‘ly. The best character is, after all, 
the Jew. There is some good description of 
Jewish customs, particulars of the Feast of Tab- 
ernacies. There are pleasant glimpses of the 
great Frenchman, David, and of Madame Le 
Brun. The book is panoramie, rather than pro- 
found, and betrays a mind that has a lively 
interest fn many things, rather than a strong 
gresp on a few, and is not free from such faults 
as the anachronism of putting Into the mouth 
of a French count in the last century a quoia- 
tiow from Alfred de Museet. 


-++eThe Measrs. Charles Scribn’r’s Sons are 
engaged in the reissue of the complete writ- 
ings of the late Dr. Holland.  Bitter-Sweet, 
Titcomb’s Lettersto Young T'vop e, Sinyleand Mur- 
ried, ans) Gold-Fin! Hammered from Popu'ar 
Proverbs are already out. Kathrina, Lessons in 
Life, and Plain Tulks were promised for Novem- 
ber 15th. Most of these volumes have been 
real by one generation and are likely to be 
quite as fall of interest for another. They re- 
late to matters which do not lose their interest 
and Dr. Holland’s treatment of them is of a 
kind which fs not Hkely to go ont of fashion. 
He writes in a vein which hits the exact line 
between the sage and the big brother, has 
enough of satire and enongh of sympathy, 
and never gets above the level of a mild and 
intellizible didacticism. His spirit is hopeful 
and happy. His pages are always pure. There 
is no indifference in them for anything good, 
and he looks out with good-hnmored f:.ce even 
on the vices and foibles he regrets. “ Biter 
Sweet’ is his best poem, and, thongh ft will 
not place him fp the front rank of poets. has 
merits which have given it an extraordinary 
hold on the interest of many intelligent peo- 
ple, especially if the problem of life, on which 
it turns, has engaged their attention, 


.... We noticed in an earlier tesne Cassell’s 
book of sporte for boys. This is now fol- 
lowed by what may prove to be an equally 
valaable m nual, Cassell’s Book of Indoor 
Amusements, Card Games, and Fresid: Fun 
This convenient hand-book may be used in the 
most refined families. lis fun ie pure and 
simple. We bave * Round or Parlor Gaines,”’ 
“Toy Gamer and Toy Making,” “ Mechan‘c1l 
avd Arithmetical Puzzles,” *‘Card Games,” 
“Parlor Magic,” and “ Fireside Fun.” The 
vigorous study of this volume would furnish 
amotber at the head of the family the inno- 
eent and wholesome means of keeping her 
ehfildren out of mischief, of saving herself 
trouble, and giving the young wits a discipline 
tm brightness, vivacity, and alertness of mind. 
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+++» We have noticed from time to time the 
monthly editions of Scribner's Magazine, The 
two volumes, containing the annual Issue, as 
we turn over their pages, make an impressive 
exhibition of the year’s work. Of stories, 
sketches, poems, criticisms, reviews, historical 
articles, scientific articles, topics for the times, 
and what not it seems to have made outa 
round globe of literature, which is no mean 
representative of the great year itself. We 
regret the old name, now fading into the new, 
but The Century has our good wishes. The 
best thing to be asked for it is that it may 
surpass Scribner's, 


-»Most of the juvenile books which we 
have seen recently are stronger in their illus- 
trations than in their literary contents. The 
Floating Prince and Other Fairy Tales, by Frank 
R. Stockton (Scribner’s Sons), is a gratifying 
exception. The story which gives name to the 
book is not the best in the book, though it is 
capitally and comically illustrated. ‘‘ The Re- 
formed Pirate’ and ‘“‘The Emergency Mis- 
tress” are models which may be ranked with 
**Alice in Wonderland.”’ The book is gotten 
up In the most attractive manner and the 
children will hail it with delight. 


-- Cambridge Trifles ; or, Splutterings from an 
Undergraduate Ten, by the author of “A Day 
of my Life at Eton” (G. P. Putnam's Sons), 
is what the title and the general appearance of 
the neat little 16mo suggest—light, bright, 
and amusing, and rich in that charm which 
never fails in college pranks and college 
humor and which fs all the stronger here be- 
cause the Cambridge described is on the Cam, 
and not on the Charles, 


.. The Meters, Casscll, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
send us in large 4to form Milton’s “‘ Paradise 
Lost,”’ lilustrated with the strong and well- 
known designs of Gustay Doré. The volume 
is edited and annotated by Robert Vaugtn, 
D. D., who has also prefaced it with a life of 
the poet. It is brought out as an edition de 
luxe, in fine large type and on good paper. 


A —____ 


LITERARY NEWS. 


SEVERAL new religious books are announced 
for speedy apperrance from various houses. 
A.D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish very 
shorily “St. Paul’s Vision and Other Ser- 
mons,’’ translated by Miss Stewart, from the 
French of the Rev. Eugene Bersier, of Paris; 
“ The Viston of St. John ond Other Poems,” 
by the Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton ; a genuine 
Bunyan memorial in the shape of a costly new 


edition of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with 


many elegant illustrations, and the covers, 
made of ouk wood, taken from old Elston 
Chureh, previous to its recent restoration. 
“Our Saints, A Home Story,” by Rose Porter, 


and Godet's “* Defense of Christianity” have 
also just appeared from this firm “A 
Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Sermons,” 
by Wm. C. Gannett, and “ Ecce Spiritus,’ 
axonymous volume, will be issued from the 
press of Geo. H. Ellis. A number 
of new books also will be issued during 
the eusuing weeks by a comparatively new 





* an 





house, Messrs. Brown & Derby. Included 
among these will be “Is There a Chris- 
tian Sabbath?’ whose author’s name is not 
stated; ‘*The Feet of Clay,” a novel by Miss 
Ellen Martin; aud “ Poems and Ballads,” by 
Col. C. W. Hubner. The two last-named writers 


are particularly of Southern reputation. —— 
We are informed that Professor Phelps, of An- 
dover, Mass., has two more volumesin contem- 
plation, which he hopes to publish, should he 
have life and strength to do so. The few 
copies remaining of “The History of Holland 
House,’ by the Princess Marie 
printed on large paper 





Lichtenstein, 
and containing the ex- 








tra illustrations added to this elegant work, 
have been secured by J. Bouton & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. are just publishing 
“Views on Vexed Questions,’’ ‘ Spanigh 
Fairy Tales,’ and “ Craque o’ Doom.” 

The next novel of the * Transatlantic Series” 
will be a translation of F. Du Boisgobey’s 
“The Golden Tress.’.———‘ Raphael: His 
Life, his Works, and bis Times,”? from the 


French of Eugene Muntz, is in preparation by 
A.C. Armstrong & Co.——tThe large library 
of A. L. Shattuck, Esq , of Boston, will be 
sold in that city on November 15th, 16th, and 
17th. Itis said to be especially rich in books 


of travel, adventure, sporting, and modern 
poetry.———A new translation of Goethe's 
** Faust’? comes from the pen of Dr. Thos. E. 
Webb, through Messrs. Longmans. An 





interesting addition to translations of Oriental 
pocts should be Miss Helen Zimmern’s English 
version of the Persian Firdusi’s ‘Shah of Na- 
meh,”’ illustrated by Alma Tadema.——Smith 
Elder & Co. are about bringing out anew edition 
of *‘The Life of the Prince Consort.” 
‘The large overplus of the funds subscribed 
forthe Pushkin Monument, erected at Mos- 
cow, last year, will be applied to the founding 
of three prizes, in honor of the great Russian 
poet, for works of erudition upon the history 








Lessons in Series of Familiar Essa. 
of the national tongue and literature, original  ™ A muslin 7 
literary compositions, or translations in verse the Young,” ete. 7x5 in., pp. ix, 321. The 


and critical snalyses of Russian literature. 
The last number of the Literary World 
contains an amusing article (probably by some 
legal contributor), to the effect that in the libel 
suit against the publishers of ‘Cape Cod 
Folks’’ the plaintiffs may get a verdiet of 
about six and aquarter cents, The same issue 
also contains a biographical sketch of ‘‘Auber 
Forestier,” as well as of the Swedish author, 
Kristofer Jansen, who is now in this country, 
and a review of recent French literature- 
——Auf der Hihe, the new Leipzig maga. 
zine, with contribut!ons from German, French, 
Danish, Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Servian, and 
English writers, is just about making its first 
appearance. Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s new 
novel will be entitled “Fortune’s Fool.’’ Mr. 
Hawthorne is also about to prepare a paper for 
ao English magazine upomthe localities men- 
tioned in his father’s ‘‘The Marble Faun.” 
A new and important biography of 
Swift is expected from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Uraik, a graduate of Oxford. Darwin’s 
new volume treats of “Earth Worms.”’ 
It is stated that the long-anticipated ‘‘Me- 
moirs’’ of Prince Talleyrand consist in great 
part of the great diplomat’s informal diary, 
in daily entries. The book will probably not 
appear for several years. Those looking 
forward with interest to Tourguenieff’s new 
novel will be sorry to learn that it is not more 
than begun. Dr. Burckhardt will be the 
editor of the complete edition of Goethe's let- 
ters to the Chancellor von Miibler, to be issued 
by a German publishing house.- ——The Soci 
été des Gens de Lettres has admitted into its 
fellowship M. Henri Rochefort. “The 
Ladies of the White House,’’ a volume by Mrs. 
Laura C. Holloway, intended to be of special 
interest to American women, has just been 
issued by J. W. Bradley & Co., of Philadelphia. 





























BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie st in tnches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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Winter Jouras s through Sweden, Norway 
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2 illustrations. "In two volumes. Ox6%¢ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


3,869. 


There are three th d eight hundred 
and sixty-five different books on our 
Catalogue. Their titles alone would 
occupy the whole of this paper. We 











cannot pretend to enumerate them here. 
Our spacious parlors are open for the 
accommodation of Book Buyers, who 
are invited to come and examine at 
their leisure such volumes as may in- 
terest them. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO, 


11 EAST 17th STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 


LEGGAT BROTHER'S 


CHEAPS 


BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD. 
IMMENSE PRICES PAID FOR OLD BOOKS, 
475,896 KEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


New Catalogue free. Send stamp. 


81 Chambers St., 


Third door west of City Hall Park, H. ¥. 











4 NOTABLY SUMPTUOUS 
HOLIDAY BOOK. 
Designed by 
LOUIS ©. TIFFANY. 

‘* Thie book will be accepted on both sides of 
the ocean as the most noteworthy piece of art 
in book form that the year has produced. It 
has been Tiffany's idea to make the shape, 
size, and color of the pages so harmonize with 
the quaint lettering of the text and with the 
designs in which the text is imbedded that the 
whole shall be a@ carrying out of a single 
artistic purpose. It is not often that a book 
is treated in this conscientious way; indeed, it 
is not often that a man like Tiffany designs a 
book at all, and we mistake the public mind if 
this work does not have a success as rare as its 
quality is.”—Comments of the Liverpool (En- 
gland) Mail on the style in which Mrs. Mary 
D. Brine’s beautiful series of poems entitled 
** My Boy and 1; or, On the Road to Slum- 
berland” have been produced for the Holi- 
days. 

This elegant volume will be ready about the 
19th instant. 

Large advance orders already booked, 
Price, $5.00. 
GEO. W. HARLAN, 
Publisher, New York. 





A Delightful Heliday Book for Boys and Girls. 


THE GOLDEN 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings inthe Legendary Lore otf 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 
William Swinton and George B. Oathoart. 
CioTs. ELasoraTe Git? Cover. 
Numerous Illustrations of the bighest artistic order. 
340 pages. 


Price, $2.50. 


Can be ondered through booksellers or wil be sent 
by mat] on receipt of price. 


This is one of the bandsomest books of the as 

and one of the most attractive for young people ’ 

its preparation, Ge wide domain of folk-lore of an 

nations has been explored and those beautiful crea- 

tions that have delighted and instructed successive 
merations have been selected and edited with re- 

fined li iterary taste and the greatest care. 


Die BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 
Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Dr. Cuyler’s Travels. 


FROM THE 


NILE TO NORWAY 


AND HOMEWARD. 
By the Rev. T. L. Coyler, D.D. 12mo. $1.56 


THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 


ATale. By the author of the “Wide, Wide World.” 
12mo. $1.75. 


UNIFORM WITH 
MY DESIRE, - - - = 
THE END OF AOOIL, - - - 








$1 75 
1% 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


THE DECORATIVE SISTERS, 


a modern ballad, by Miss Josephine Pollard, 
with 17 colored illustrations by Mr. Walter 
Satterlee, is a kindly hit at the excesses and 
absurdities of modern Decorative Art. It is 
the story of the progressive movements of two 
English lasses through the wonderful laby- 
rinths of art, from the painting of the sun- 
flower and the decoration of the churn, on to 
the development of ‘‘high art” in costume 
and household decoration. The book is bound 
in boards, with Muminated covers. 
PRICE --+-+-+-+ + = $1.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH ST., NEW YORE. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on re 
ceipt of the price. Fractions in postage stampe. 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN. 
A SPLEN oo HOLIDAY CIFT. 








“ all t for 
new: clippings. Pars, Canam Chicago. 
with It ~ fo ne mcapune of its value."—Rav. 
4-201 stamp for Mlustrated Cireular “D." 
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NEW BOOKS. 
James T. Fields. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
published Fragments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol., 8vo, $2. 


A book of unusual interest, written one who 
knew Mr. Fields most intimately. It tells ‘he story of 
his life, 4 social, business, and lite: 


his 
7, his visits to England and the Continent, 
Since chad cect Ye cia asd 
inclu some 
y= his illus Sstous friends, of whom he had so 
many. 


Yesterdays ‘with Authors. 


By James T. Frecps. Essays on Pope, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Mise Mitford, 
Barry Cornwall, and others. Holiday Edition. 
Handsomely printed and embellished with ten fine 
steel portraits of the authors named, forming @ 
very desirable gift- Hook. 8vo, full gilt, $3.00. 


American Men of Letters. 
Vol. I. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By Cuartes Duptey Warner, author of “ My Sum 
mer in a Garden,” “In the Levant,” etc. Witha 
fine Steel Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book is not only a most auspicious beginning 
of the series of “American Men of Letters,” buta 
noble and most delightful work, complete in itself. 
As biography, it relates the stor: y of Irving's success- 
ful and autiful life with admirable fitness; as 
literary history, it indicates with rare discrimination 
the real value and charm of Irving's works and their 
honorable place in American literature. Of the man- 
ner in which the book =o written it is sufficient to 

that Mr. Warner wrote it. 
. B.—Mr. Warner is editor of the series. 


The Portrait of a Lady. 


By Henry James, Jn., author of “The Europeans,” 
“The American,” etc. Beautifully bound. 12mo, 
528 pages, $2. 

This is the most important and the mos opgecing 
novel Mr. James has yet written. It has in a high rod 
gree the rare excellences of Mr. James's 5 writings — 
acute observation, close study of character, subtle 
reflection, and a charming styles and it is quite cer- 
tain to be read with admiration and delight, not only 
to-day, but by coming generations of ers. 


William Lloyd Garrison and His 
Times ; 


or, Sketches of the Anti- cota Movement in Amer- 
ica and of the Man who was its Founder and Moral 
Leader. By OLIver Jonnson. With a Portrait, and 
an Introduction by Jonn G. Wairrizr. New, re- 
vised, and enlarged edition. 12mo, $2. 


This is the best account yet written of Mr. Garri- 
son's life, of his heroic and persistent fight -- 
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Religious Putelligence. 
GOUNERAL SYNOD OF THE FRENCH 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


Tue second of the series of unofficial 
General Synods of the Reformed Church 
of France was held nt Marseilles, in Oc- 
tober. The last oficial General Synod met 
in Paris, in 1872. ‘That Synod, which is 
a memorable one in the history of the 
Church, adopted a declaration of faith 
recognizing the divinity of Christ, the 
supernatural element in the Scriptures, and 
other fundamental docrines, and prescribed 
tects for ministers and lay voters in con- 
sistorial and presbyterinl elections, After 
a long delay, in which the government 
vacillated between Orthodox and Liberal 
influences as respects ita decision whether 
the tests proposed could be legally (for the 
Chureh is a state ehurch) applied, it was 
decided that the Rationnlists could not thus 
be shut out of pulpits and be excluded 
from participation in the consistcrial and 
presbyterian! elections. The Orthodox 
party could at any time have cut the 
Gordian knot, and secured a complete sep- 
arntion from the Rationalistic partir, by re- 
nouncing the stute subvention; but they 
have preferred to continue to be supported 
from the state treasury at the expense of 
ecclesiastical association with those who 
deny the divinity of Christ, the inspiration 
of the Bible, and the scriptural account of 
miracles. While, however, the ecclesias- 
tical relations of the two parties remain 
unchanged, the Orthodox section, who 
form the great mnjority, have established 
a complete ecclesinstical system of their 
own, which is unofflcial—that is, does not 
come under state cognizence and control. 
Under this régime decisions cf synod, or 
consistory, or council have only a moral 
force. They cannot be enforced against 
the will of those for whose benefit they are 
given. There are, therefore, two separate 
organizations, distinguished as oficial and 
unoficial, respectively. 

The second unofficial General Syno1 
(the first wns held in 1879), as already 
stated, met in. Marseilles, October 18th. 
The sermon was prenched by Pastor Mo- 
lines, of Montpellier, who spoke of the 
necessity of the union of all Protestants in 
France on the basis of fuith. Pasior Dom- 
bre, provisional president, was succeeded 
by Pastor Babut 18 permanent moderator 
M. Babut received 44 out of 67 votes. 
Pastor Ch. Monod was chosen secretary. 
An interesting discussion sprang up at the 
beginning as to whether the sessions should 
be open or partly secret. Some were in 
favor only of admitting members of the 
Evangelical press, pastors, theological stu- 
dents, and representatives of the Churches, 
according to the rule of the Synod of 1879. 
Others desired that the reporters of the 
secular presse should also be admitted. It 
was a good opportunity to counteract the 
ignorance of the public respecting Protest 
antism and the Gospel. It was finally 
voted to admit all who desired to be pres- 
ent. 

In the afternoon of the first day M. 
Bubut read the report of the Permanent 
Commission, giving an account of its labors 
and the condition of the Evangelicr) 
Churehcs. It stated that a new circum- 
scription, the fifih, had been formed; the 
Consistory of La Rochelle had joined the 
Tnofficin] Synod, and the Consistory of Alaix 
had withdrawn from it. The central treas 
ury wasin a good condition. Among the 
di-eussions which came on subsequently 
was one on 2 motion to provice for cate 
chists, who should assist Evangelical min- 
isters, and especially serve parishes which 
have been vacant aconsiderable time. After 
serving five years or more and reaching the 
age of thirty. such cetechists may be conse- 
crated. The title civen these assistants was 
objected to, on the ground that it would be 
creating « sort of lower order of clergy, 
and mauy thought it would open the way 
to the consecration of imperfectly qualified 
men. The plav was finally modified and 


adopted so as to providethat parishes with- 
out pastors may be servéd provisionally by 
agents who have uot obtained the diploma 
of bachelor ‘n theology. These agents 
shall attest before a synodal commission 
their faith, their attachment tq the privci- 
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ples of the Reformed Church, and their 
aptitude especially for the religious instruc- 
tion of youth. They should be, hesides, 
possessed of the brevet of primary educa. 
tion, or, lacking that, an equivalent instruc- 
tion. They sball be placed under the di- 
rection of a pastor designated by the ex- 
ecutive commission of the synod which may 
nominate them. This pastor should be 
charged with the administration of the 
sacrament and with the solemnization of 
marriages. 

Concerning military service by pas‘ors, the 
Synod expressed its opinion that, when the- 
ological students are called to such service, 
they should be afsigned to ambulances or 
put in the corps of wagoners, It was voted 
to approve visitation of churches, on con- 
di.iow that it should be not for inspection, 
but for the purpose of increasing fraternity 
and unity. On the subject of education of 
children the Synod took action in favor of 
primary schools in the parishes and ap- 
pointed a commission to prepare a plan of 
religions instruction and a catechteical 
literatnre. 

The project for the organization cf an- 
official synods was alopted in 41 articles. 
It is preceded by the Declaration of Faith 
of the Bynod of 1872 and the following 
general disposition: While waiting for the 
Reformed Churches of France to resume 
possession of the synodal régime that legal- 
ly belongs to them, those among them 
which consider that régime necessary to 
thelr existence organize themselves con- 
formably to the following articles, in order 
to cause it to revive as much as possible 
and to labor in common for the develcp- 
ment of spiritual life and the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. The churches 
which are represented in the particular 
synots and in the General Unofficial Syn- 
od, the pastors and Jaymen who by any 
title take part in the labors of the synods 
adhere by that fact itself to the Decluration 
of Faith of the General Official Synod of 
1872, and accept the authority of the Gen- 
cral Unofficial Synod accordinz to the dis- 
positions of the present regulation. Section 
1 treats of the particular synods and their 
functions, to watch over the religious in 
teresis and decide in the last resort con- 
cerning nil affairs that relate to their cir- 
cumscription—to provide for visitation of 
churches, the celebration of worship, and 
the provisional exercise of the ministry in 
churches temporarily vacant, and to appoint 
the budget of the circumscription. A 
quarter of the funds goes to the circum- 
scription, the rest to the general treasury. 

The particular synods elect an executive 
commission for three years, They send to 
the General Synod a number of deputics, 
determined by the number of pastors called 
to seats, in the proportion of one deputy to 
six pastors, half the deputies, or one more 
than half incase of an odd number, to be 
laymes. The right to attend meetings of 
the synods belongs to members of former 
synods. Pastors, elders, and deacons of Re- 
formed churches; theological students; 
delegates of other churches; representa 
tives of the Evangelical press; presidents 
of administrative commissions, or their 
delegates; and archivists, if not deruties, 
have the right to sit with consultative 
voice. 

The Synod will meet every three years. 
time and place to be fixed at the preceting 
session, and may be called in extra session 
at any time by the Perm:inent Commis ion 
It has charge of the gcneral interest of all 
the churches. If it judges fit, it will give 
jis protection to works of general interest 
which demand it, and, if necessary, will 
assist them. It is represented in the com- 
mittecs of the works placed under its pro- 
tection by adelcgate. It delegatés some of 
its attributions to special administrative 
commissions, the principal of which are 
those of finances, studies, the pustoral body, 
and of the defease of the rights and liber- 
ties of the Synodal Reformed Churches. 
The Permanent Commission, composed 
of seven members, chosen from differ- 
ent clroumscriptions as far as possi- 
ble, represents the Synod in jntervals be 
tween the sessions, calls it, - prepares its 
work, and may call it in extraordinary ‘es- 
sions. The Synod mnst be called when a 
majority of the particular synods demand 
it. The admlalstrative commissions’ may 


be composed of persons quiside the Synod, 
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of whom a third are renewed at each 
triennial session. They are named by the 
Synod. The commission of finance is 
named by the Permanent Commission and 
by the delegates of the administrative com- 
missions. It collects, administers, and ap- 
propriates funds arising from gifteand col 
lections, The Commission of Studies, com- 
posed of seven members, attepds to all that 
can favor theological studies, the prepara- 
tion for these studies, and the progress of 
religious teaching in the churcbes and 
schools. The Commission of Defense, com- 
posed of fifteen members, sits at Paris, 
When, iv the presence of grave circum- 
stances, the Permanent Commission and the 
Commission of Defense judge it necessary 
to intervene with the governmen', the 
Commission of Defense bas the right to 
s} enk and act in the name of the Evangel- 
ical aud Synodal Reformed Churches. 





A GREAT deal of importance is atiached 
to the Pope’s recent aldress to Italian pil- 
grime. He was more emphatic in his expres- 
sions respecting the course of the I-alian 
Government than in any previous address, 
written or oral. He declared that the nerson 
and authority of the Supreme Pentiff are 
dragged throngh the mire by an unbridled 
press, and that men have threatened to take 
possession of the Vatican and subject the 
Pope to a mere complete imprisonment or 
drive him into exile. This last expression 
has caused much commen’, and it has been 
surmised that Leo XIII hae been contemplat- 
ing a removal to some other country; but ft 
does not appear at all probable that he wil) 
take such a step. 


....The following program for the Week of 
Prayer has been issued hy the executive com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance: 


“ Sundm, Jan. 1st.—Subject for discourse : 
* Renewed Consecration.’ 

** Monday, Jan. 2d.—Thankegiving for the 
blessinvs, temporal and spiritual, of the past 
year and prayer for their continuance. 

** Tuesday, Ja». 84.—Humiliation and confes- 
sion on account of individucl, social, and 
ostional sins. 

“* Wedneday. Jan. 4th.—Praver for the bless- 
ine of God ov his Chureh and his Word. 

“ Thu ela, Jn, 5th.—Praver for the young 
and a‘) azenvies for Christian training 

“ Pr day, Jt. 6th.-—Prayer for the universal 
preva'enc~ of peace arid rivhteousnese. 

** Saturday, Jan. Tth.—Praver for Christion 
missions, the ontpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
and the conver-ion of the world.”’ 


-eseThe annual meeting of the Methodist 
Mission in Bulvaria was held this year in 
Lofteba. It is stated, but no details are given, 
that the reports from the missionaries and 
other workers give r-ason for encouragement, 
and that an increasing interest in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is manifested in some 
places, particularly in Rustehuk and Varna. 


«.e-The anp-opriations of the Methodiet 
General Missionary Committee foot up $752,- 
262, of which $327,327 1s for foreign misstons, 
$60,000 for Iiquadation of the debt. $78,000 for 
miscellaneous purpores, and the balance for 
missions in the United States to the Welsh, 
Reand'navinn, German, French, Chinese, In- 
dian, and English populations. 


... Itis believed that there are over 200.000 
French Caradisns, mostly Catholics, in New 
England and New York, and it is proposed by 
the Rev. T. G. A. Coté, pastor of the French 
Chureb ip Lowell, that a furd of at least $20,- 
000 be raised for missions among these peo- 
ple, and manv Protes:ant pastors cordially 
approve the scheme. 

...- Bishop Barclay, of Jerusalem, bas passed 
away after. a short term in the episcopate. He 
was appointed by Englind. The nomination 
of his suecessor falls to the Emperor of Ger- 
meny, Which unites with England in eupport- 
ing the bishopric. Bishop Gobat, the pre- 
Jecessor of Bishop Barclay, was appointed by 
the Emperor. 

.«e-The English Liberation Soctety has 
issued a circular for a new camvaign, in which 
tre op'nion is expresse] that the present i: a 
favorable time to pre<s the question of Dises- 
tablishment, with a view of inciting Parlia- 
ment to action. 

...e-The Ctoctaw and Chickasaw Bantict 
Association reports 106 baptisms for the year 
past. It new consists of twenty-seven church- 
es, two which are newly organized. The mis- 
sionary operations of the Association have 
been eularged. 

...eThe autumnal sessiop of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain met October 26th, in 
Portsmouth. President Dowson’s address was 
on “Spiritual Life in Connection with the 
Assemblies and Operations of the Unton.” 


...-Tbe British Evangelical Alliance held its 
annnal meeting last month, in Liverpool. 
Bishop Ryle delivered the addrese of welcome. 
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CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS 17 
JAPAN. 





THE great theater-meetings ‘held last sum- 
mer in Kiydté6 and Osaka have roused vot 
only the Buddhist and Shinto priests into 
holding great opposition meetings: but have 
compelled the newspapers to take sides or. at 
least, to report 9s items of news the growing 
power of “the Jesus Religion.” ‘*Christian- 
ity appears to be spreading over the country 
with the rapidity of a rising tide,’’ observes 
one paper. Another says: “ The priests are 
desperately cager to stem the rapidly advanc- 
ing flood of Christianity, which threatens to 
drown them cut at no distant day.” The 
Tokiyd Nichi Nichi Shimbun dec'aves: “ The 
religions which now prevail in this country 
are, no matter whether thev are permitted by 
the government or nct, Shintoism, Buddhism, 
and Christianity.” The ablest paper in South- 
ern Japan, the Usala Nippéd, is bold in its ad- 
vocacy of ‘the Jesus Way,’ on the ground 
that no other religion bas ever given liberty 
to any nation. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, of TSty5, which is 
sald to be the organ of the Government and 
which stands at the head of the press of 
Japan, bad a remarkable editorial in its issne 
of September 3d, 1831. on the folly of fighting 
the foreign religion, of which we give a 
translation of the gceater part : 

“ Seeing how the foreign religion ts spread- 
ing into the interior, the priests are saying: 
‘We, for the sake of our country an! for the 
sake of our own sy«ten, ought to prevent the 
spread of this pernici-us religicn.’ So the 
various sects are form!ng a union to oppose 
the believers of the foreizn religion, and are 
working hard to drive the new way ont of the 
country, just as though their running to and 
fro for such a “ause were a fitting way to 
repay their obli zations to the Government, and 
to show forth the benevolence of Budthal 
Hence, frequent d'sputes and even collisions 
between the be‘ievers of Buddhism and those 
of the foreign re!izion have begun to arise in 
mary places, espe-lally in tle region of 
Kiydtd and Osaks. 

“Now we affirm that this growing quarrel 
will prove to be more or less an obstacle in the 
way of internal adminis‘ration and of external 
intercourse; and, as for the priests, they are 
simply hastening the time of the ex:inc'ion of 
the religion they profess. We will expliin. 

“Experience plainly shows that reliciots 
helief is to be left to men’s conscience:, and 
is not to be put down hy any power of man. 
Take Buddhism. When, in its eastward ad- 
vance, it became powerful in China, such men 
as Kanyu and Oydshu an others attacked it 
with all their might. and even an imperial decres 
was carried into effect destroying i's temples 
axd compelling the priests to return t» their 
secular employments. And yet Buddhism 
was not only not annihilated, but not long 
after it seemed even more prosperous from 
this persecution. Again, when Buddhism 
came to our own country, Manabe no Moriya 
opposed its progress, thinking that ‘if the 
gods of the barbariens are worshiped, the gods 
of Japan will be tilled with anger.’ But the 
emperor’s son, Umavedo no Oji and Soga no 
Umako belleve 1 Buddhism and k'Iled Moriya. 
Though this war was carried into politics. still 
the attempt of Moriya to prevent the spread 
of Buddhism was clearly useless. 

“The spread of a religion cannot be pre- 
vented for any lengtt of time even by the 
powers of the covernment itself. Much more 
is it impossible to effect this by the petty 
strength of prieste and laymen. The Restor- 
ation, fourteen years azo, seemed to raise 
Shintoism to the position of the state relizion, 
whereat the Shinto priests bezan to put on 
airs and the Bad. Jhists wete iu a state of con- 
stant apprehension; and yet Shintoism has 
not gained much fn Influence, nor has Buddb- 
ism lost mueh byit, the belief of the masses 
remaining just ths same as before. 

‘If these things are so, it is clear that the 
foreign religion cannot be withstood, either by © 
the power of the government or by the power 
of the prevailing religions. It isnot ouly vain 
avd fruitless to with+tand what cannot be 
withstood, but, more than that, such a con 
test will plunge the country igfo internal dis- 
sentions, besides inflicting another great dam- 
age upon us, iv obstructing our intercour:e 

with the treaty nations. What would. be the 
general verdict were a Nichirerite and a J6d6- 
ite to get up a dispute and quarrel till one of 
them was wounded? Surely, such an act would 
be condemned, as the frait of obstinacy. and 
ignorence. The contest between Buddhism 
and Obristianity is just the same. Suppose 
this dispute, alresdy begun, to go on, getting 
moré and more fierce. Inasmuch aa yictors 
or defeat esnnot be decided by an appeal to 
indisputable proofs, thers will be likely to be 


Bp appeal to Loree, perhaps endingia the biiiag 
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of the foreign missionaries and burning their 
Places of worship, Such an act involves not 
only internal disturbances. but it would have 
a direct bearing on itternational matter. 
Foreieh governments might make it a pretext 
for refusing to revise the treaties. WedowR 
to be warned by what has hepyened in China, 
where frequent troubles heve arisen in connec- 
tion with treaty matters just because of the 
kiltng of some missionaries and the burning 
of theh churches. 

“The rise and decline of a relizion Mes in the 
exi teree or non-existence of truth In its sve 
tem, and it Is. therefore, wholly a matter in- 
herent in itself. 1t cannot be increased or de- 
éreased, expanded or coutracted by any hu- 
fhan power. If Buddhism th the main ccrre- 
sponds to truth, though oppresed for a time 
by the foreign religion, in the end it will shine 
before all the world. If Christ!anity contains 
the mosttruth, Buddhism may contend again:t 
it to the limit of power, but it will only hasten 
the t'me of its own overthrow. 

** Now, Budhist pries's, without appealing 
to this principal of truth and challenging a 
com: atiron of systems, are simply making 
attacks on the foreign religion. This is the 
hig) t of though'lessness. The doctrines of 
Conufneinse and Mencins and also thore of 
Christ and Mohammed might be claimed as a 
part of the Buddhistic doctrine of infin’ty. 
Instead of doing this, the priests of the present 
dav reem to think it their duty to the country 
and to their system of relizion to recard 
thoce who hold different ase f 











Majority of 18 on joint ballot, This legis- 
latue will clect a United States senator to 
sveceed Mr. Johnston. The regular Democrats 
in Virginia are greatly disheartened at these 
r@snits, while the Rea@justets and the Repub- 
licans are equally jubilant. 

The elections in the Weet, as usual, resulted 
fn the suecess of the Republicans. Their 
tickets in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Nebraska 
were all successful, though a very light vote 
was po'led. 

In Mississippi the Demcerats were snecers- 
ful by majorities ranging from 15,000 to 

‘The present fs decidedly an“ off year” where 
politics are concerned and the country at 
large {s but little in’evested in the varions 
state elections. R-view'nz tbe field, the only 
events of the election which affect the nation 
are the concreasional election in New York 
and the Readjuster-Republican viciory in 
Virginia. 





AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


THe “Siar-Route” prosecutions have come 
to an inelofiota Conclus'on, and for the pres 
ent, at Jeast, thore implicated in the frards 
hate escsped punishment, much to the die 
yust of the public. 

Judge Cox on Thrreday last. decided that 
the attempt of the Government to carry out 
their proceertion withont the afd of the Grand 
Jury of the District of Columbia wis clearly 
a itutioral, and ruled the case out of 





therety going contrary to the teachings of 
the'r founder end producing obstructions to 
tranquil government at home and to peaceful 
fo-e'gn relations. If you priests truly feel 
anions over the danger thrt thrertens your 
relivion, ceare to attack the foreicn relimion. 
Improve your virtnves. Quicken yourlearn’n’. 
Inqnire more fer truth. Labor earnerily to 
correct your conversation and conduct, so 28 
to receive credit in society. Cease to be 
launched at by the well-informed for your vain 
running to and fro to check the fureign rel'g- 
fon, by sh'ch action you are simply hastening 
the ruin of your Buddhism. Your idea of 
attacking the forcign relicion seems to be 
gaining groun?d among the laity: ard. as th's 
only nromises both fn erna! and external d'f—_i 
culties, we could not keep si'ence, but with 
these words give yon our views.” 


Aews of the Week, 
THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


Tre varione state and municinal elections, 
held on Tuesday. November 8th, passed off 
quietly, the result« showing a greatly reduced 
vo'e over that of last year and the customary 
grins and losses to hoth parties. On the 
whole, the Republicans have profited more 
th«n the Democrats. 

In New York State, where the elections 
were watched with interest, the Republicans 
el-ct their whole ticket, with the exception of 
the state trea urer, the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Maxwell, defeating Mr. Tluated, who ran 
heavily beli’nd his tieket. The congress'onal 
electi: ne for «uecessors to Senators Lapham 
en1 Miller res 1 ed in Republican victories; 
but the district represented by Min'’ster Mor- 
ton and that made vacant by the death of 
Fernando Wocd returned the Democratic can- 
didates. In the former Mr. Astor, the Repub- 
Hean candidate, was defeated by over 2,(00 
majority. In New York Citya mixed ticket 
was elecied, owing to the various e7]i's and 
d:vistons in the party lines. In Brooklyn a 
surprising Democratic rout occurred, Mr. 
Beth Low, the Republican candidate for 
mayor, being elected by 2,000 majority. Both 
branches of the New York Leyislature are 
Democratic by a small majority. 

Massachusetts, as usual. elected the entire 
RepuLlicen ticket by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The elections in Connecticut resulted in 
smal’ gains for the Democrats. though both 
branches of the legislature are Republican. 

In New Jersey the Democrats made a few 
gains and reduced the Republican majorities 
in the levisleture. The senete is Republican 





bya small majority and the ascembly a tie.- 


There were no state officers elected. 

The Pennsylvania elections resulted in the 
success of Baily, the Republican candidate 
for state treasurer, by a small majority, the 


Independen’ candidate, Mr. Wolfe, drawing ‘ 


almost sufficient support from the Republic. 
snes to elect the Democratic candidate. 

In Maryland the Repntiicans guin five 
senators aud several assemblymen, though the 
Democrats still contro] the legislature. 

In Virginia the Readjuster and Republican 
eoall'ion swept ghe state, and Cameron, their 
candidate for governor and the others on the 
a eae Ona majority of from 8,000 

‘ s of the ‘extslature 
ve Whisk bee 6 





court. It is now thouvht that those charged 
with fraud will be indicted and brought to 
tr'al in the regular way. 

Tresident Arthur has heen absent in New 
York all the week and 4!d not return to the 
Capital until Saturday night. He ts silent re- 
garding his own intent:ons and purpores, 
though it is rmnmored that there will be an en- 
tire reorganization of the Cabinet before Jan- 
vary. The President has issued his prociama 
tien appointing Thurs’av next, November 
24th, as a dav of National Thankegivine. 

The trial of Guitean, the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, was commenced before Judve 
Cox in the Supreme Conrt of the district 
on Mcnday last Guitean was excited and 
several t!mea interrupted the proceedings. 
A‘ter secnrine five jJvrvmen. the court ad- 
journed untll the following day. 





Tre res{enation of the Ferry minfetry and 
the bevinning of the formation of the rew 
cab'net by MV. Gambetta were the chief events 
in French polit’cs lact week. As tothe Tants- 
tan affairs, tuo of thetrihe- in the northern part 
of the Recency bave surrendered and fn Alreria 
the inevrgents have sustained a serions defent. 
The neelessness of the sonthern exnedition ta. 
however, a matter of open eomment and it 
has been definitely abandoned The an- 
nual lord mavor’s show and Gu'Idhall banqret 
was the event of last week tn London. The 
enthnsfasm greetirg the appenrance of the 
American flar tn the trades proces+fon war 
mreh remarke4.——Direct trade between 
the city of Fini, the ret port of Ea-tern 
Yorkshire, and Raltimo-e M4., will shortly be 
establiched.——A «trite suddenly impends 
tn the Stofford<hbire colleries, which mav throw 
out of work £0,000 men. At V’enna the 
minister fiom Italy, Count de Robilant, has 
withdrarn his request for a r-call from his 
government, the difficutt'es prompting it be- 
ing +etisfactorily explained and aljusted. 








.-esMany destructive fires have marked the 
pat week throughout the country. The 
capitol at Austin, Texas, was buried to the 
ground on the 9th, including the rtate Pbrary 
and many historical tokens. ———Nin« m'I!‘on 
feet of lumber, valued rt $250,008, were 
destroyed at Spriny Lake, Michfvan. The 
larvre town of Woodstock, in the Province of 
of New Brunswick. Canada, was 1:id in ashes, 
forthe third time since its founding. on the 
12th, and on the same date occurred destric- 
tive confiagritions in Boston, Reading, Pa.. 
and Richmond.—-TIlalf a million do'lar~’ 
worth of merchandise was reduced to ashes 
by the burning of the Eagle Wharf. Hoboken, 
N. J., probably through tLe work of an in- 
cendiary. 





.. Two rntnons three-story brick tenement 
buildings, standing together on the corner of 
Grand St. and South Fifth Ave., New York 
City, witnout an inctant’s werning. collapred 
and fell early !n the morning of last Wedno-day, 
the 9th. Eight persons were killed and twice 
a* many more or less seriously injured. For- 
tunately, about thirty operatives employed in 
the attie of one of the byildings had not yet 
artived forthe day. ‘The disaster has prompted 
a tardy inspection of several houses in the 
same neighbourhood and the discovery of their 
unea‘e condition. 


-»5-In Iréiand the laptlor‘s are greatly ex- 


ited and alermed by reason of the grest re 
Guotion fa rente effected by the §ub-Commis- 
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versially demanding compevestion from the 
government. Mutual protection societies are 
organized, also, already in many places, with 
funds subseribed to largeamounts. As regards 
the tenantry, Mr. Gladstone's speech at the 
Guildhall, London, seems to have been looked 
upon as a warning to them against favoring 
the No-Rent pcelicy. 





THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the f cte wider and better known, the 


Balsam is fast becoming a strple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggisis. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
CARPETS. 


ALSO A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Aucient and Medern Lmbeiderir 


A. A. VANTINE & €0., 
S27 to $31 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CSINESE, JAPANESS, AND INDIA GOODS, 


WHOLESALE AND D RETAIL. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


a pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
in 











paly 


Kiduey, Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 
Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people whe have been cured by its use. 


MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
___ 304 Broadway, New York. 






ITALIZED. 


Composed of the Nerve-Give 
jug FfPinciples ef the 
Ox-Braiv and Wheat 

ne Germ, 
ysicilans have 
500,000 pom, wide the tot 
ois, in all forms of "tm ated 
Waltz. Mental Exhaustiva, 





Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


it ‘s the best preventive of Con- 
umpt.on and all d.seases of Debility. 
't gives rest and sleep to in’ants, ch 
dren, and adults, by ctrenethen'ne the 
bra'n and nerves with the Feed they 
actrallv reon're. 
For sale by Druegists or mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY CO., * 
661 and 666 sixth Ave. N. ¥. 


YOUR NAME Printed with new cop; 
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GLOBES. , 


mia” 


y can’t be beat for 10c Som 
SPRING . New Haveu, 





ae anane end styles. Prices reduced 
tyl-s of Mou ithg Send 
a Wits & CO. Troy, N. ¥. 


EDUCATION. 


BEST EAGEERS,ANPRICAN AN) UREN, 


cme M Paatee roviced for fi chools. 
Pew Bu Bulletin. with u gh« teu 7 7 
Bana ales! D Trackers \.apiing places 
ehoy ld A pera evapplicn’ lon Y~ m, na led for stamp. 
MRA ORN, A. M.S wo” Amer 
lean 2 schoo! Institute, 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


LAW &C HOOT. OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CLVY OF NEW 


next. For thd examination papers, ¢te, ad- 
dres D. RJA UES, Seoretary of Faculty 
1.6 way, N. ¥. 


AT THE We “WIL LIAMS MANSION,” Nor 

wich, Conn... ta, ve found @ picaraut ome for 

yewho a tend t ¢ tree Acudemy or are prepann 
wo "outer it. Adupens MisS MAKSH, P.O. box 
Norwich, Conn. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADFE- 
MY, CHES: LK, Pa. pens de ptember ae Civil 
spammeee’ ripe. Chen tstre wor ond Engli:h. De 
grees 














ferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. The oldes 
largest, bent, most thor nt and goneine ractic 
Business Co.lcge in tae U. & J.C. Suita, A.M, Prin. 





THE IE AUTOMATIC CHADING PEN 





MAKES ASHADED MARE OF 
AT ASINGLE STROKE. SAMPLE SET, OF 3 


TW? “OLORS 








IZES. BY MAIL, $8). CIROULAR AND 
SAMPLE WRIT NG I 
J.W. unkee Milar, O. 
| anent ‘cand es jm America wi vin ‘be 
Put. r 4 in handsome boxes 
Suitable wd presents. Try it unce. 
CANTY. : PF. GUNTHER, 
© cOnrECTIONTR. m. 
[Refers to ali Chicago.) 
RARPHONES Make ‘he Deaf Hear 
call and examine, or 
W. 0. RCG FS, 09 Court ft., Room.4, Poston. 
~ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. — 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS 
ANION D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 
ha e now on exhib-lion and for sale their ‘arge el 
lection of Christmas and New Yerr Curds, em- 
brucing miny new and novel des gns, Americun 
The virieties of te season are now ready anil 
purcha ers will fu d an advantage tu an early ba- 
spect oi, 

900 Broadwey, cor. 20th St, N.Y. 
ARTISTIC AND USEFUL STATIONERY, 
VIENNA NOVELTIES. 
Choice Plush and Leather Goods. 
VAN KLE_CK, CIARK & CO., 
es bya BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
USE pets MUSE 
Fl TUNG if 
The » SEALING a a MILACE, &c. 
Best Known. ioediaseems, 1824 
0s taeda Boe ces 


| pene to y address for $). *2. #8. 
Al. inter: sted should 
enclo.e stamp for Circular. 
and English. 
Christmas Cards. 
RGN 35 rise 
mem ye 






















AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS! GIOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT pee Sule? 


co-by Joleu 


a h a) poet Sos to me 
Resi fee Truly Pieter t 
' e * 

4 Speed ¢ pet 





re i Mads. 


AGENTS, DEALERS, 


No Spaincs, __ POSTMASTERS, CANVASSERS, 
once for Agenoy and secure Tei 

‘tor Fulton's Gre Gravity Beales 

Sritten indursements from | ostmasters 
and thousands +f eae now axing them. 
Marte in four sires. for Poxt-oftice. Counting 
room, Houscheld aud Store use. Leo 
tive pe aon hs a  eny eddress. (Me.- 
toe tie & 


R. ws. FULTON . C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


Azents wanted for r“Our ENPIR E 
a= WESTERN cs 

Inst i-suca by — est Sonerephienl saan. County 
M ps of every State ave Territory a a wile 
Toad and Town beautifull liteswretess a je of Mining, 
Farming. Gomactens, Keilroad ane other Lands: 

“3 +), Edueational and Le. why Con- 

tion? "Natircativies represe: td: C ead Seile, Producta, 
oot all Tradex and Professi ns: ali Statistics; Areas 
Rainfail« ; Manitoba. British Colum hia, Alaska, Texes mn 
. “Ty seetiv on, 

& Le. do. 
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\s ¥ ev ry class, bu sDLeY, CAgertTeos 
vurth Sureet, Philadelphia, I: 


CHEAT HSTAB MAGAZINES. 


BR. : 6 cents %,000 Newspapers 
a & ot ental taten. “3. 18 WANTED. 
pate A. KENYON, P. M., Dwight, in. ot 








A‘: ATS WANTED for the Pest and Fastest 
tel ing Pictorial | oo) # end B Lice. Prices reduced 
Aree halional 111i Linu 6 CO., Piila., Pa, 


> aYenrand ones enecs toapente, Outfit free. 
$7 4é 7 Address VIChERY, Augusta, Me. 








HOTELS, BIARD, ETC. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & Co, 
Rates, $3 to $4 per Day. 


St. Denis liotel& Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway and itth Street, New Vork, 


. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


KENMORE, 


ALBAXY. N. ¥.. situeted corner North 
arl and Coiuambia Streets, 
neaghe fn ae Gennes im the c ty and ts within « 
walk distance of Depots, New Capitol, and 
Public Bulldings. 
FI wrth reg Ay IN EVERY RESPECT. 
KE, Frupriet 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER bth STREET. NEW LORE, 











A + DAM & SON, Propigtos, 
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NOTICES. 


G@”" All commupications for the Eéitorial TAterary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this jourpal 
@hould be adtréssed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

2%” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
Pparcmegt to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t2” Remittances should be made payable to Ta 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


BEGINNING January Ist, 1882, we propose 





to transact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; ¢. ¢., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers and 
Remit- 
be made at 
least two weeks, if possible, before the 


we ask their hearty co-operation. 


tances for renewals should 


subscription expires, which time is always 
indicated on the yellow address-label, on 
the first page of the paper. 

For very favorable club terms see page 31. 





MR. FROTHINGHAM ON CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Tae Rev. O. B. Frothingham was fora 
long while the leading representative in 
this country of free religious thought 
and for years the president of the Free 
Religious Association. Two years ago 
he resigned his pastorate in this city 
and went to Europe. Since his return 
he bas been residing in Boston, en- 


gaged in literary work and does not iptend 
to go back to the pulpit. The Heening 
Post publishes a remarkable interview with 
him, which shows that he recognizes the 
growing strength of Christian faith in the 
world and is himself retreating from his 
radical ground. 








We give briefly an abstract of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s views. After speaking of the per- 
soval kindness he met from several 
Evangelical preachers, he says that 
his work here as a preacher was full of 
discouragements. He could see that he 
was doing good to a large congregation of 
intelligent men, in showing them how a 
man could do without some of the beliefs 
often held essential to right living; but he 
could not see that any successors were 
rising to take his place. Mr. Chadwick 
might be mentioned; but his appears to 
be a negative faith, with which he has no 


sympathy. Then he found that, asa rad-. 


ical lecturer, he was brought into relations 
with radicals whose nonsense he despised. 
The free-thought leaders were destroyers, 
not builders. They were running into a 
dead materialism which he abhorred, and 
there was po limit to their destructive 
mania. At the same time, ‘‘ Evangelical 
religion was stronger, the churches were 
better filled, there was more of the religious 
spirit abroad” than when he began his 
work, twenty years before. Here we quote 
an important paragraph, which perfectly 
accords with our own observation: 


** As to the fact that revealed religion, as 

we called it, is stronger to-day than it was 
twenty years agol have no doubt. It is 
stronger here and in Europe, noth witstand- 
ing the much-talked-of German material- 
ism; and the religion of to-day is all the 
stronger than that of twenty years ago, in 
that it is throwing off the accretions of 
ignorance and presents fewer features in- 
compatible with good sense and charity. 
Looking back over the last twenty years, no 
careful student of such matters can deny 
this healthful process, and I, who have 
stood aloof from all revealed religion dur- 
ing that time, cannot but acknowledge that 
its opponents have made no headway what- 
ever.” 
There has been this amelioration in Ortho- 
doxy, let who will deny it; and with it 
we have been in the fullest sympathy, hold- 
ing in constant view the end of making 
revealed religion the stronger by the opera- 
tion. 

But Mr. Frothingham goes on to speak 
of his own personal convictions. He says 
that he could not now conscientiously take 
up the work he laid down. He confesses 
that he is becoming more conservative in 
faith or, at least, less assured in his radi- 
calism. He says: 


‘‘lam unsettled in my own mind con- 
cerning matters about which I was not in 
doubt ten or even five years ugo. Ido not 
know that I believe any more than I did 
years ago, but Idoubt more. And yet Ido 
not know that I regret my past work 
here, for there is much that needs to be 
reformed about all systems of revealed 
religion, even admitting the foundation 
to be sound. Poisonous vines and 
parasites need to be torn away from 
the trunk of truth. Neither would I 
say ‘stop’ to the scientist bent on probing 
religion to the core. Truth can do no harm, 
But, looking back over the history of the 
last quarter of a century, with the convic- 
tion that no headway whatever has been 
made, with the conviction that unbridled 
free thought leads only to a dreary nega- 
tion, called materialism, there has been a 
growing suspicion in me that there might 
be something behind or below what we call 
revealed religion of which the scientific 
thinkers of our time are beginning vaguely 
to distinguish as an influence that cannot 
be accounted for at present, but which, 
nevertheless, exis's. I said a moment ago 
let scientific investigation go on, by all 
means. Not only it can do no barm, but I 
am sure that the further it goes the more 
clearly will scientific men recognize a 
power not yet defined, but distinctly felt 
by some of the ablest of them. This ques- 
tion has presented itself to me many times 
in the last few years: What is the 
power behind these ignorant men who find 
dignity and comfort in religion? Last 
Summer, when in Rome,I was much in- 
terested in observing the behavior of the 
Roman clergy. Not the men high in power 
and steeped in diplomacy and intrigue, but 
the working men of the Church—the par- 
ish priests, who went about among the 
people as spiritual helpers and almoners. I 
talked with many of these men, and found 
them to be ignorant, unambitious, and 
superstitious; and yet there was a power 
behind them which must mystify philos- 
ophers. What is this power? t cannot 
undertake to say; but it is there, and it 
may be that thore persons who deny the 
essential truths of revealed religion are all 
wrong. At any rate, I, for one, do not 
care to go on denying the existence of such 
a force. 

**To my old friends and followers, who 
may feel grieved at such an admission on 
my part, I would say thatI am no more a 
believer in revealed religion to-day than I 
was ten years ago; but, asI said before, I 
have doubts which I had notthen, The 
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be so wholl ndless as they were then, 
and, while T Eetieve that the next hundred 
years will see great changes in them, I do 
not think that they are destined to disap- 
pear. Tosum up the whole matter, the 
work which I have been doing appears to 
lead to nothing and may have been 
grounded upon mistaken premises. There- 
fore, it is better to stop; but I do not want 
to give the impression that I recant any- 
thing. I simply stop denying and wait for 
more light.” ‘ 

This is a very weighty testimony. We 
do not feel any desire to exult over Mr- 
Frothingham’s confession of failure and 
doubt. We would only call attention to 
the two things which have begun to con- 
vince this learned religious philosopher 
that his life-work may have been in great 
parta mistake. The one is the fact that 
the tendency of free religion is downward. 
Its drift is toward an abhorrent, dead mate- 
rialism, which uplifts no life, its own leader 
being witness. The other evidence which 
has moved him is the power residing in 
humble Christian life, especially as he has 
seen it in unambitious Roman parish 
priests. This testimony delights us, and 
all the more as it goes to the credit of a 
Christian body with which we are not con- 
nected. If revealed Christianity has any 
power, it ought to show itself just here, in 
Christian life; and this ought to be the 
strongest proof that Christ is in the Church 
of a truth. 





THE STATE ELECTIONS. 


Last week’s electionin this state resulted 
in a victory for the Republicans on their 
state ticket, with the exception of General 
Husted, for whom thousands of Republic- 
ans refused to vote. The Democrats, how- 
ever, have a small majority in each house 
of the legislature, and, if the election of 
United States senators had been postponed, 
asthe Democrats desired and as most of 
the Conkling ‘‘ Stalwarts” also desired, the 
consequence would have been that two 
Democrats, and not two Republicans, 
would represent this state in the National 
Senate. The reason for the Republican de- 
feat in respect to the legislature grows out 
of the fact that Republican voters did not 
act in harmony in respect to their candi- 
dates, and this want of harmony is due to 
the contest about Mr. Conkling; but for 
this single cause the Republicans would 
undoubtedly have carried both houses of 
the legislature. It is a noticeable fact that 
nearly all the thick-and-thin Conkling men 
in the last legislature were either not re- 
nominated or have been defeated. It is to 
be hoped that at the next election, when a 
governor is to be chosen, Mr. Conkling will 
be so far forgotten as not to be an element 
of disharmony in the Republican Party. 

The Republicans have carried Pennsy]l- 
vania by a greatly reduced majority. This 
reduction is due to the candidacy of Mr. 
Wolfe, as a bolt and protest against the 
Cameron “machine” in that state. The 
Republican Party in Penpsylvania will do 
well to take notice of the fact that there is 
alarge body of voters in that state who 
will not hereafter bow to the dictation of a 
party ‘‘machine.” The votes cast for Mr. 
Wolfe, with no expectation of electing 
him, are a very significant declaratidn to 
this effect. 

The defeat of the Democratic Bourbons 
in Virginia and the success of the Anti- 
Bourbons on their state ticket and in both 
houses of the legislature form the begin- 
ning of a better day in that state and fur- 
nish an example which will tell with effect 
upon the Solid South. This victory in 
favor of equal civil and political rights 
could not have been gained without a large 
aid from Republican votes. We have no 
doubt that the Republicans of Virginia did 
a wise thing in putting no separate candi- 
dates into the field, and in joining their 
forces with the Mahone party for the defeat 
of the common foe. They have helped to 
redeem the state from a proscriptive and 
haughty Bourbonism, and hereafter there 
will be at least one Southern state in which 
the doctrine of a free ballot and an honest 
count will be a practice. The example of 
Virginia will iu due season be followed by 
other Southern states, and ere long the 
iron rule of Democratic Bourbonism at the 
South will come to an end. Senator Ma- 
hone now becomes a triumphant leader of 
the Anti-Bourbon forces at the South. 
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The elections in the otber states call for 
no special comment, other than the general 
remark that these states have undergone no 
change in their political complexion. The 
Republican Party, after the victory of last 
year, holds its own, and, unless President 
Arthur shall, by grave mistakes in his 
administration, divide and demoralize this 
party, it will repeat the victory in 1884. 





THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tus is the age of criticism, some fair, 
much unfair. A present development is in 
the criticism of our benevolent societies, 
and the last to meet it is the American 
Bible Society. We have previously referred 
to the criticisms made in The Springfield Re- 
publican, and now we have the correspond- 
ence which has passed between a commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Bible Society and its 
younger parent society, published in a sharp 
pamphlet. The executive committee of the 
Connecticut Society, meeting in Hartford, 
at a session held November 7th, took action 
severely condemning the parent society for 
its asserted financial misstatements. 

Before considering the statements put 
forth by the Connecticut Society, we find it 
necessary to say that, on learning the action 
of the executive committee, the president, 
the Rev. CU. R. Palmer, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., resigned his office. We are also 
informed by Mr. J. N. Harris, president of 
the New London City National Bank, one 
of the two members of the committee of the 
Connecticut Society appointed to investi- 
gate the American Bible Society, and 
whose name is signed to a portion of the 
correspondence, that he has no sympathy 
with the criticisms made upon the parent 
society. This leaves the responsibility of 
the attack on it to rest upon Mr. Rodney 
Dennis, of Hartford, the other member of 
the committee, who has conducted the whole 
correspondence on its behalf and who ap- 
pears to be also the ‘‘ Accountant” who has 
written the letters of attack to The Spring- 
field Republican or to have iuspired them; 
and upon the secretary of the Connecticut 
Society, the Rev. William H. Gilbert; and 
those members of the executive committee 
who have just taken action severely con- 
demning the parent society. 

According to the correspondence before 
us, Messrs. J. N. Harris and Rodney Den- 
nis were appointed a committee of investi- 
gation of the financial conduct of the 
American Bible Society, in accordance 
with a suggestion from the Society in New 
York. ‘The correspondence seems to have 
fallen entirely into the hands of Mr. Den- 
nis. The committee first asked that there 
might be prepared for them, before their 
visit to New York, an exhaustive state- 
ment of all the assets and resources of the 
Society and of all the liabilities. Not re- 
ceiving an immediate answer, Mr. Dennis 
wrote to inquire the reason, and learned 
that the matter had been referred for action 
to the board of managers. Hereupon Mr. 
Dennis replied, complaining of this action, 
and of the disrespect of not immediately 
acknowledging the former letter. After 
about seven weeks had passed, the slow- 
moving New York Society returned an- 
swer that it was “‘impracticable to comply 
with their request to send them an ‘ex- 
haustive statement,’” but still inviting 
them tocome and visit the Bible House. 
Why ft was impracticable we fail to see. 
The refusal excited a suspicion and com- 
plaint, which were freely expressed in suc. 
ceeding letters by Mr. Dennis. At last, a 
conference was held in New York, anda 
treasurer’s balance-sheet of assets and lia- 
bilities was shown to the committee; but, ag 
the New York Society bad never published 
such a balance-sheet, they refused to al. 
low it to be copied for publication. Mr. 
Dennis, however, secured a copy of the 
assets, but failed to get a copy of the liabil- 
ities. Complaint was made by the visitors 
that the complete list of property had never 
been published; and it was replied that the 
next report would contain such a schedule. 
The Conference broke up with no further 
result and the Committee reported to she 
Connecticut Society. Out of deference to 
the wishes of the genilemen in New York, 
the figures of the balance-sheet, obtained 
under protest, were not embodied in the re- 
port; but when the promised balance-sheet 
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ove enormous item, that of $197,146.72, 
«due from foreign agencies,” had been en- 
tirely omitted. This called forth new cor- 
respondence, marked by suspicion and com- 
plaint on the part of Mr. Dennis and re- 
serve on the part of the New York Society, 
whose officers finally refused to communi- 
cate with bim. Thereupon, he publishes 
the correspondence, both that between the 
societies and that in The Springfield Repub- 
lican and other papers; and the executive 
committee at Hartford takes action, en- 
dorsing his criticisms bodily. 

What, now, is the equity in the case? 
Passing by the tone of the correspondence, 
which on Mr. Dennis’s part has been pro- 
voking and captious, and which on the 
other side has been reserved and distant, 
we find that the chief charge brought 
by Mr. Dennis and by “‘ Accountant” is 
that an item of assets of the American 
Bible Society, shown March 9th, 1881, to 
the Connecticut Committee, amounting to 
$197,146.72 and put down as ‘“‘ due from 
foreign agencies,” had entirely disappeared 
in the balance-sheet of April 1st, 1881, as 
publisbed in the Annual Report, and that 
it isthus referred toin the following note 
appended to the balance-sheet: 

‘‘Nore.—Large sums of money, have 
been expended by the Society from year 
to year ip the prosecution of its benevolent 
work in foreign lands. Portions of these 
e3 penditures remain in the form of plates, 
books, and stock in the process of man- 
ufacture; but, if they possess any commer- 


cial value, it is so entirely uncertuin that it 
cannot be tabulated.” 


To get at the facts in the case, we have 
visited the secretaries and the assistant 
treasurer at the Bible House, and have 
asked what items were contained in this 
sum of $197,146.72. We desired to know 
whether the note given above accurately rep- 
resents all the facts, It being evident that 
po commercial value can be put on plates 
and sheets of Bibles in a hundred Eastern, 
African, and South Sea dialects. We were 
informed that when, in committee, the 
balance-sheet was read, cne of the members 
declared that the item represented no such 
value and hardly any value at all, and that 
it would be misleading to put down as 
value what represented only cost. It was, 
accordingly, omitted and the explanatory 
note added. We asked if the amount in- 
cluded anything else besides cost of plates 
and Bibles manufactured and manufactur- 
ing. We were expressly informed that it 
included nothing else, unless there might 
be on band at the foreign agencies a small 
amount of money, that had been appro- 
priated to these agencies aud not yet ex- 
pended, the exact amount of which could 
not be known at the date of the report. 
We asked what the amount of this cash 
on hand might be. We were told that it 
would probably be less than $3,000, all 
told, and that the whole of the 
rest of the $197,146.72 represents noth- 
ing else than plates and Bibles manu- 
factured or manfacturing. These are 
properly, we are told, not valuable assets. 
The product of the presses is either given 
away or is sold much below cost. Of course, 
there will be some return from it by sales; 
but how much it will be cannot be calcu- 
lated, and the real value, as assets, is but 
& small fraction of the cost charged to the 
‘agencies. This seems to us a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation and we see the 
difficulty. We judge that the note opens 
everything and conceals nothing. Only a 
thorough and expert examination of 
books and accounts could impeach this 
explanation. 

There is one other serious charge made— 
this time not against the treasurer’s report, 
but against the summary by the secretaries 
of the benevolent work of the Society. It 
is on pp. 42, 43 of the Annual Report 
said that the “‘ strictly benevolent and mis- 
siovary work of the Society in the home 
and foreign fields has thus involved an 
expenditure of $342,585.90.” in this, the 
Connecticut critics complain, are included 
all the granis of books, while the amount 
of return from sales by colporteurs of 
$53,650.47 is not deducted. This is true. 
The amount is clearly given in the treasur- 
er’s report, and it seems to us that it would 
have beep proper here to mention that of 
the grants of books two-thirds is likely to 
be returned in cash, and cannot represent 


work. Butamuch more serious charge is 
made that the item of ‘salaries and ex- 
penses of colporteurs, including freight on 
books,” amounting to 44,485.91, is dupli- 
cated, for the mere purpose of swelling the 
apparent benevolent total, and is included 
in the “grants of books for colportage 
work” of $73,318.69. All we can say of 
this is that the charge is gratuitous and, 
we doubt not, false. We are so informed 
by the officers at the Bible House and we 
believe them. It would never have been 
made except out of such a suspicious and 
caviling spirit as pervades, unfortunately, 
the correspondence on the part of Mr. 
Dennis. 

We have not space to pursue the subject 
further here. We are not great lovers of 
the Bible Society, and should not advise 
churebes to take up contributions for it. 
This is not from any evidence that its 
trusts are mismanaged, but because we 
think the churches’ contributions should 
go not to support publication societies, but 
for evatigelism; but the late charges against 
the Society’s financial management have 
thus far broken down and deserve no re- 
gard. Nevertheless, it might be well if 
thorough and impartial experts should be 
commissioned to make a careful examina- 
tion of its accounts, so as to satisfy all the 
public; but we would not recommend Mr. 
Dennis nor ‘‘ Accountant” for the work. 





“BOSSISM” EXPLODED IN BROOK- 
LYN. 


Tue election of Mr. Seth Low as mayor 
of Brooklyn is, in the principles involved 
and in the example set, the most brilliant 
eventin the elections of last week. No 
canvass was ever conducted with greater 
intensity on both sides, aud no triumph of 
right over wrong was ever more complete. 

Brooklyn, which is nearly the whole of 
Kings County, has for many years been 
regarded as a Democratic stronghold; and 
Mr. McLaughiin has there held sway as 
the ‘‘boss” of the Democratic party, and 
controlled the government of the city by 
his power over the Irish Catholic vote. 
Five years ago the Democratic majority in 
Kings County was 19,000; two years.ago 
it was 11,568; last year it was 9,978; and 
this year, on the state ticket, it has sunk 
to 1,300, and 567 in the city. 

Mr. Seth Low, who was nominated by 
the Republicans, by the Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club, and by a citizens’ meeting 
for mayor of Brooklyn, afterthe withdraw- 
al of General Tracy and Mr. Ropes, now 
carries the city by a majority of 4,131. 
This great change in the votes of that city 
is due to the fact that the people, including 
many thousands of the better class of 
Democrats, had determined to put an end 
to the system of political ‘‘ bossism” in 
their local government. This they have 
done most effectually. The McLaughlin 
‘* machine,” like the Conkling ‘‘ machine’”’ 
in this state, has had its day. The intelli- 
gent voters, the property-holders, and tax- 
payers of the city combined their forces, 
and defeated the grog-shops, the rum-mills, 
and the Irish Catholics, with the ‘‘ boss” 
at their head, and have chosen a young 
man for mayor committed to uo ‘‘ma- 
chine,” of active business habits and 
enterprise, of clear and strong intelli- 
gence and unblemished character, who has 
the high recommendation of not being a 
politician by profession or a trader in poli- 
tics and whose one purpose will be to re- 
form abuses aud give the city good govern- 
ment. This isa brilliant victory for the 
right, and it is largely due to the energy 
and activity of the Young Men’s Republic- 
av Club in that city. 

While we congratulate Brooklyn upon 
the victory, we say to every city of the 
United States having the misfortune to be 
cursed with political ‘‘ bossism,” whether 
Republican or Democratic: ‘‘ Go thou and 
do likewise. You can do it, if you will. 
Brooklyn has set you an example, and what 
you should do is to imitate it.” 

This sublime victory for reform in 
Brooklyn could not have been attained on 
the theory of “machine” politics, If 
General Tracy had been the candidate, as 
the representative of the Republican ‘‘ ma- 
chine,” against Mayor Howell, as the repre- 
sentative of the McLaughlin ‘‘ machine,” 
he would have been defeated. Upon this 
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was because Mr: Low represented no 
**machine,” but was the people’s candidate 
for reform and stood before them as such, 
and they had confidence in both the man 
and his pledges, that the voters flocked to 
his standard and broke down one of the best 
organized and at the same time one of the 
most despotic ‘‘machines” in the history 
of city politics, Thousands of Democrats 
joined in the movement and now share the 
honors of the victory. Let the intelligent 
and respectable classes in any city, ignor- 
ing the mere question of general party 
politics, combine their forces for good gov- 
ernment, and there is no. party ‘‘ machine” 
or party ‘‘ boss” strong enough to defeat 
them. The problem of city government 
finds a very simple solution in this remedy. 
eR 


THE STAR-ROUTE CASES. 


Tue technical point last week consid- 
ered and determined by Judge Cox, of the 
Criminal Courtof the District of Columbia, 
was whether the offense charged in the 
criminal information against General 
Brady and others is ‘‘ infamous” in the 
legal sense. The charge, made under sec- 
tion-5440 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, was that of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government in the manner set 
forth; and, if this crime is ‘‘infamous”—not 
in the moral, but the legal sense—then the 
charge should have been made in the form 
of a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, and not that of an information filed 
by the district attorney. Such is the ex- 
press requirement of the Constitution. If, 
however, the crime charged is not “ in- 
famous” in the legal sense, then, for aught 
that appears in the Constitution, the parties 
might be held and tried on a criminal in- 
formation simply by the district attorney. 

Judge Cox, after hearing the Jawyers on 
both sides for several days upon this point, 
gave it as his opinion that the crime 
charged is ‘‘ infamous,” and, hence, ordered 
the criminal information to be dismissed. 
The particular acts charged relate to the 
mail-route from Prescott to Santa Fé, and, 
inasmuch as the things alleged were done 
on the ist of October, 1878, now more 
than three years: ago, the statute of limita- 
tions precludes any indictment or trial of 
the parties for these offenses. Here they 
go scot free, no matter how guilty they 
may have been, because they were not in- 
dicted and because the criminal informa- 
tion, though filed in season, was not a 
proper legal procedure. 

How happens it that these parties were 
not indicted in season to lay the foundation 
for acriminal trial? Mr. Cook, the attor- 
ney employed by the Attorney-General to 
take special charge of these cases, says that 
the grand jury, without his knowledge or 
apy consultation with bim, was adjourned 
from the14th of September until the 3d of 
October, after being in session only two 
days. On discovering this fact, he at once 
proceded to prepare a criminal information 
against the parties, which, being officially 
signed by District Attorney Corkhill, was 
filed in the court. He did this because, 
when the grand jury should reassemble, it 
would be too late to proceed. by regular 
indictment. District Attorney Corkhill, 
on the other hand, says that he had noth 
ing to do with these cases, except to sign 
the criminal information, at the request of 
the Attorney-Geveral, and that he was not 
made aware of the fact that the adjourn- 
ment of the grand jury until the 8d of Oc- 
tober would, by reason of the statute of 
limitations, preclude an indictment after 
this period. 

It thus appears by the showing of these 
lawyers that they were not in such inter- 
course with each other that either under- 
stood the other. There seems to have been 
a sort of hitch between them, or, at least, 
a want of familiarity. If Mr. Cook had 
known that the grand jury was about to be 
adjourned, he would have requested its 
continuance, and presented the Star-Route 
cases to it for an indictment; and, if the 
district attorney had known what Mr. 
Cook knew and what Mr. Cook would 
have done, he would have informed him 
‘that the grand jury was about to be ad- 
journed. These gentlemen would have 
avoided the blunder which now makes it 
impracticable to prosecute one class of 
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gretted, no matter what may have been 
the reason for their mutual reserve, that 
they had not been thus familiar. The con- 
sequence is that one of the flagrant wrongs 
against the Government can “never be 
reached by a judicial trial. 
° ° 
Ctlitorinl Dotes, 

Mr. WitLiamM W. AsToR managed to get 
himself nominated as the Republican candidate 
for Congress in the district of this city which 
last Fall elected Mr. Morton by a majority of 
8,300. The district is among the strong Re- 
publican districts of this state, and if Mr. 
Astor bad been an acceptable candidate to the 
Republican yoters of this district he would 
have been triumphantly elected, instead of 
being defeated by a majority of some 2,000, in 
favor of Mr. Flower, the Democratic candi- 
date. His defeat is due to the fact that several 
thousand voters of bis own party refused to 
vote for him, and either did not vote at all for 
congressman or voted for bis political oppo- 
nent. Many of these votera took this course 
because they were disgusted with the conduct 
of Mr. Astor as state senator in the long con- 
test in the legislature of this state over Mr. 
Conkling. He was during tbat whole struggle 
a thick-and-thin Conkling ‘‘ Sta)wart,’’ and in 
this respect treated with deflance and con. 
tempt the sentiments of a large body of his 
constituents, This, however, is not the sole 
cause of his defeat. Mr. Astor is a man of 
large wealth, and be undertook, by his wealth 
and by other devices peculiar to the system of 
**machine”’ politics, to conduct the canvass 
in a way that was offensive to the voters of 
his own party. Totbese two causes he owes 
his defeat ina strong Republican district; and, 
while, for general reasons, we should much 
prefer to have the district represented bya 
good Republican, we cannot say that we are 
sorry for the defeat. It is a well-merited 
rebuke. 











SzcreTary Kirkwoop is evidently becoming 
impressed with both the necessity and the 
wisdom of adopting a thoroughly humane, civ- 
ilizing, and Christian process of action in our 
treatment of the Indians. One of bis ideas re- 
cently broached is that the Government 
should select some tribe best advanced in civ- 
ilization (the Omahas, of Nebraska, for exam- 
ple), to be made a county in the state in which 
the tribe is located, and to become subject to 
and enjoy the privileges and protection of the 
laws of the state, with the provision in the 
outset that the Indian agent should be the 
county judge. The Secretary very justly re- 
marks that ‘‘one of the drawbacks to Indian 
civilization is the entire absence among themof 
those laws which in a state of civilization pro- 
tect the innocent, punish the guilty, and hold 
society together.”’ This remark will not apply 
to the five civilized tribes in the Indian Terri- 
tory, yet to nearly all the other Indian tribes 
it is applicable. The Indians in this country 
have, to a large extent, been treated as if they 
were not human beings, to be educated and 
improved and become a part of the general 
body politic, enjoying all the advantages and 

ubject to all the restraints of goodand whole- 
some laws; but, rather, wild beasts, dangerous 
by their ferocity, outside of civilization, just 
as dogs aud cats are outside, to be fed, to keep 
them quict, and, when this fails to serve the 
‘ purpose, then to be killed, in order toget rid of 
them. This mode of treatment, while barbarous 
in its principles, tends to perpetuate and pro- 
mote barbarism. Indians are men, and, like 
all other men, they want the laws of civiliza- 
tion, and the sooner this can be given to them 
the sooner the whole Indian problem will be 
solved, 


Tue Memphis cases in the Southern Church 
(Presbyterian) have reached a lusion 
Mr. Whaling proves bis quality, under the 
tutelage of a committee of presbytery, by with- 
drawing from his positions and gwallowing 
the ‘strict, literal interpretation,” body 
and bones. Mr. Long, per contra, shows what 
stuff heis made of by becoming pastor of a 
new Congregational church, formed in Mem- 
phis by those who sympathized with his 
broader and better teaching. He, however, 
avows his intention ‘never to leave the 
Presbyterian Church, unless turned out of it.’’ 
Whether the presbytery will. proceed to 
exclude him, vi e armis, remains to be seen. 
Among the Articles of Faith adopted by the 
eburch to which Mr. Long is ministering are 
the following : 

“We believethat God so loved the world 
that he sent his only begotten Son to die for 
it; that our Lord Jesus Christ, having taken 
upon himself our nature, bas by bis voluntary 
humiliation, suffering, and death made an 
atonement sufficient for the redemption of all 
mankind ; that —— him God offers for- 
giveness aud eternal to all, and that every 
ove who, Oy repenting of his sins, returns 
to God with faith in Jesus is freely pardoned 








these cases if they had been a little more 
familiar with each other. It is to be re- 
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bis influence men are brought tos knowledge 
of the truth as {t fs te Christ Jesus, and led 
to ewbrace the atonement, so offered, 
and are renewed and sanctified in ving 
and obeying the Gospel.” 

‘This ia @etainly not far astray from the doc- 
trive held by the orthodox Vongregationalism 
of New England, and as well by the New- 
School Presbyterian household. If the South- 
ero Chureh should repudiate it aod the men 
wl o hold tt, it will at once reveal its true atti- 
‘tude and tendency.’ Should it insist on the ex- 
treme form of absolute predestination, with 
its tegitimare consequences. in limited atone- 
ment, and réprobation, and the Ifke, it mav as 
well write it: own epitaph, for the days of ‘ts 
ecad@pce are at'hani. Meanwhile, we cheer 

Tally direct attention to the new orgunization 
at Memphis, which has been suggestively 
Called the Straagers’ Church, and trust that 
not only Congregationalists, but Northern 
Presbyteridns of the more liberal school, avd 
all othcrs who believe ia the catholic d .ctrines 
given above.and who reside in Memphis or 
tarry there temporarily, will seek a home in 
this young bousebold of faith. 

Dn. BR. 8. Stors, pastor of the Church of 
the Pilcrima, Brooklyn. preached last Sabbath 
toa full house a sermon appropriate to the 
closing, that day, of the thirty-fifth year of 
bie ministry in that church. He referred to 
many interesting topics, tocluding his educa- 
tion for the profession of law; his final con- 
clusion that be could be most useful as a 
minister of the Gospel; the rapid growth of 
Brovklyn, to whieh be declared be was more 
and more attached; bis pleasant church re's- 
tions; the history and usefulness of the church 
with which he bad been so long connected, 
the few living members who were there when 
he frst carve to Brooklyn ; the many who had 
gone to their rest above; and to the good work 
to which, as pastor anil people, they were 
mow called upon to rate th lves, 
Next Sabbath Dr. Storrs will commence his 
ehirtyeixth year of labor with his church, now 
nombhering about one th d bers and 
Daving one of the largest congrrxations in the 
wity, with a church edifice which in all i's 
appointnfents is surpassed by few in the 
country, and with physical strength and with 
prospects for prolonged service as brilliant es 
those of any other preacher, no matter where 
loca'ed. The record is a remarkable one and 
we heartily congratulate Dr. Storrs and wish 
bim many years of equal success. and aseful- 
nese in the city and in the Charch of which be 
48 a chief bonor, 











Tr is evident that the desire for tpdepend- 
ence in Canada {is gaining ground. The recent 
departure of the Marquis of Lorne, the gov- 
ernor-general, for England, which, it is 
thought, may prove to be final, has given oc. 
easion to the Canadian press to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of connection 
with England, aed the result seemsto be a 
preponderance of sentiment in favor of inde- 
pendence. Ingland cannot contribute to the 
prosperity or unity of the prodinces cf Can 
ada,and it cannot, in case of war with any 
European country, protect ite American pos- 
sessions. If there had been war with Russia, 
Conais lay at the mercy of Russian cruisers. 
Furthermore, asa colony, Canada cunsists of 
a heterogenecus population, largely foreign, 
and no progress {s made toward assimiflation 
of the foreign clements or the creation of a 
national spirit and a national unity. The gov- 
ernment provided by Engiand is not adapted 
to the best interests of the provinces and is, 
besides, quite costly.” The Canadians fully 
sppreciate this feature and say that they 
could choose a president who would under 
stand their interests be:ter and who would be 
far less costly. They recoguize that their 
real affinities are not with England, but with 
the United States. Though this country is 
elimost fudifferent op the subject, annexation 
would, doubtless, be the outcome of inde- 
pendence, because geographically, commer- 
cially, and politically the two peoples are une. 


‘Tue question is being agitate’ in some of 
the states whether it is not bestto arrest the 
progress of Mormonism by making the propa” 
gation of its doctrines a penal offense. A 
bili to this effect was recently proposed in the 
legislature of Georgia. This b@l converied all 
attempts to make converts to the Mormon 
faith iuto crimes and provided for their pun- 
ishment. THs INDEPENDENT bas abundantly 
proved that it has no sympathy with Mormon- 
ism. We believe that, asa religiotis system, 
it is a gross imposture from tup to bottom, and 
alsotbat the polygamous element of the eye 
tein, wnen reduced to practice, is a disgusting 
immorality, that oaybt to be surprésded by law 
end by law enough to do the work effectually. 
We bave pro'es ed time and agaiu axajnst the 
culpable remis: pegs of the General Govesament 
mu dealing with this crime in the Terri- 
tory of tab; byt, ifthe question be whether 
the lew should forbid the preaubing 
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& religious faith, of ae & philosephy, even 
with polyzamy as pert of ite creed, then 
we should equally protest against euch a law. 
Those who favor this sort of remedy would do 
well to read and tnwerdly digest John Milton’s 
* Areopagitica,” or “ speech for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing.” That staunch old advo- 
cate of free thought and the free expression of 
free thought would give them elementary and 
useful ideas ou this subject. The only safe 
remedy forthe evils of free thinking is free 
thinking. The distinction between opinions 
which are to be beld and expressed in the state 
of freedom and conduct which is subject tothe 
restraints of law ought never to be forgotten. 


Tus * Family Bible,” from which the H-ra/d 
of this city professed to quote, says that Juige 
Spier, of the Superior Oourt of this city, was 
born in 1810, and, consequently, that he is now 
more than seventy years of age. Assuming 
that this“ Family Bible” tells the truth, the 
Democrats nominated and last week elected 
Mr. O’Gorman to take Judge Spier’s place, 
who, according to their theory, has been hold- 
ing the office and discharging its duties after 
he had become constitutionally disqualified 
for the service by reason of age. The Repub- 
licans had no candidate in the field. Judge 
Spier, however, who bas resigned the office, 
to take effect at the end of this year, says that 
he was born fo 1812, and, consequently, that 
he will not be seventy years old until next 
year. Governor Cornell, as he clearly has the 
right to do, will probably Mil the vacancy by 
the appointment of a judge for the time being. 
This would brieg up the question asto which 
of these persons would be entitled to take and 
hold the office. If the ‘* Family Hible”’ tells the 
truth, then there was a vacancy in the office 
which the people had a right to fill by an elec- 
tion. and this would give the office to Mr. 
O’Gorman. If, however, the fact be as Judge 
Spier says it is, then the Govern r’s appcint- 


“ment would be good. All turns upon the age 


of Judge Spier, How old is he? Is he past 
seventy or not? Either he is mistaken or the 
“ Vamily Bible"’ is mistaken. We have a 
strong impression, from some personal know!- 
edge, that the “ Family Bibfe” ts right and 
that Judge Spier has made a slip of memory as 
to bis real age. 


THe estab'ishment of Civil Service Reform 
Associations in different parts of the country 
is one of the pleaxing signs that the peo- 
ple are waking up to the Importance of 
this vital question, end that they are in- 
creasingly determtned to make a square 
isene with the politicians and * machine” men 
of both perties on this subject. The great 
difficulty hitherto bas not been in the lack of 
correct ideas among the mass of the people, 
but inthe want of organization to make these 
i.leas effective in influencing legislation and 
con'rolling the policy of the Government. 
The poll‘icians and patronage-dispensers, in 
framing their platforms for election campaigns, 
have for years past made very fair promises: 
but the moment they have been trusted with 
power their action has almost uniformly con- 
tradicted all these promises. The!r practical 
creel has been that “ to the victors belong the 
spoils,” and that, too, whether they were Re- 
publicans or Democrats. This will continue 
to be thelr creed, without change for the better, 
unless the people who are not office-seekers, 
and who have to other {nterest in the offices 
of the Government than that they should be 
wisely ard well administered, organize their 
forces to crush the “spoils system” and drive 
ite supporters from power. They can do it, if 
they wil); and ove evidence of a rising pur 
pose to do it we find fp the numerous Civil 
Bervice Reform Associations that are being 
organized in verious parte of the country. 
There should be a state association in every 
state, and local associations should be formed 
in the towns and cities of each state. The 
end to be gained is worth any amount of effort 
to attain it. The greatest evil in American 
politics is the ‘‘spofls system,” and if this 
were abolisbed political “ bossism”’ would die 
of itself. 


«..eIt ertainly is not Paganism, ff ft is not 
Christianity, that makes the selection of text 
books on which the the theological students of 
the Brahmo Somaj are examined. The follow- 
ing is the list: Max Mdller’s * Introduction to 
the Science of Religion’; Monier Williams's 
“Hinduism”; Rhys Devids’s “ Buddhism”; 
life and teachings of Christ, from the New 
Testament; Couein’s “History of Phi'oso 
phy"; Butler's “‘ Analogy’; Carlyle’s “‘ Hero 
Worship"; Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ Imita- 
tion of Ubrist”; Jeremy Taylor’s ‘“* Roly Liv- 
tugand Dy:ng,” ani The New Dispensation, 
as taught by Chunder Sen. We commend 
the list to oar Christian theological seminuries. 
Notice thet every book, except what is ine 
cluded under the last head, is written bya 
Qbristian. 
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history, the Rameses of the Iszaelitish oppres- 
sion, whose mummy was lately discovered in 
Egypt. The doubt came from the facts that 
the effigy on the coffin did not present his fea- 
tures and that the writing on the coverings 
was of a later style; but, on anrolling the 
wrappings, it was found that on an inner one 
was placed a memorandum to the effect that 
the ancient coffin had been destroyed, and was 
replaced when the body was removed, in the 
time of the twentieth dynasty. By going to 
Boulaq our readers can see the face of the 
very man who is believed to bave refused the 
Hebrews straw and to have ordered their first- 
born to be slain. 


.-.- We think it as well to repeat more fully 
what we stated last week, that, from the time 
of their appointment to that of their report to 
to the public, not one of the Committee of 
Fifteen, that has been making its reeommenda- 
tious as to the management of the American 
Home Missionary Society, held the slightest 
conference with or sought the smallest infor- 
amation from either of its secretaries or its 
treasurer, either directly or indirectly, so far 
as they know. 8o we are informed, in reply 
to our personal inquiry whether the recom- 
mendations represent their views at all. When 
the time shall come for them to give in their 
final report, how will they answer the ques- 
tion whether they sought all available in- 
formation ? 


....A year or two ago, early in September, a 
large crowd had gathered on the William Bridge 
at Strassburg. A boy was drowning in the 
eanal, The people shouted, made all sorts of 
suggestions, and, at last, prepared to untie a 
boat and row out. Just theo a slender man 
came by. His coat was off in an instant. He 
sprang into the water, swam to the boy, drew 
him out with difficulty, and handed him over 
to the anxious mother. Every one will admire 
the deed ; but many a scholar in England and 
America will feel a certain pride and owner 
ship in the swimmer when we edd that it was 
Theodor Nildeke, doctor of philosophy and of 
theology and professor of the Semitie lan- 
guagesin the University of Strassburg. 


----The New Lnylund Methodist ssys of Dr. 

bere 
“He is not a Universalist, for he holds 
that men may contiuue to sip, an, if so, that 
thelr punishmeut will be coextensive with 
their sin. He bere varies from the standards 
really ouly on te possibility of a trial after 
death, with the chance. of retrieving lost for- 
tunes. True, he denies a material hell ; but in 
thet he is quite Orthodox. as none but peouee 
wanting good sense hold it. The wndyin 
worm and fire unquenchable are immaterial. 
On his loose views of lnspiration he was 
acquitted.” 
The time was when a minister would not have 
been cousidered fit to oceupy a Methodist pul- 
pit if he doubted the mateiial mature of the 
torments of Hel). 

-+.-Dr. Blyden, the learned president of Li- 
beria Collega, bas oidered the principal cf the 
preparatory department to cease teacbing the 
English language toany but the younger 
pupils, for the reason that the English lan- 
guage tends to the degradation of the Negro, 
in that it teems with ideas and expressions 
atterly tnconsistent with a high self respect. 
We presame he would bave them talk Arabic. 
The Christian Recorder, the leading organ of the 
colored people fm America, is right fv saying 
that this would be @ great calamity to the 
Negroes. The English lancuage will rule the 
world, and English-speaking Negroes will 
share this destiny. 

---.The developments from the examina- 
tion ip the case of Cashier Baldwin, of the 
broken Newark Mechanics’ Bank, begin to 
explzin the msstery and raise the question why 
he wag rot sooner suspected. It seems that 
he and bis brother Theodore, the teller of the 
bank, speculated beavily with one firm in 
Wall Street, holding at times as much as a 
million dollars of stock on a margin. ‘The 
firm refused four years ayo to continue the 
account, for tbe reason that the brothers were 
officers of a bank. This is evidently but the 
beginning and shows where the bank’s two 
and a balf millions went while the directors 
slept. 


.--.-One of Jobo Ruskin’s letters gives his 
notion whether mev who make themselves 
destructive vermin should be extinguished. 
He then proceeds thus to speak o! insane mur- 
Gerers : 

** Yet, | assure you, sir, insanity is a tender 
point with me. Que of my best friends bas 
just gone mad, and al) the eay lam mad 


myself ; Dut, ifever | murder anydudy. 
saber “there are numbers of ; T would 
4 ought to be 


hanged, for think tbat nobody ‘buts blows 
or t 
or @ Dank direetor cav ever be regte Guoanh 
to deserve g; Wut I particularly, and 
with all that is me of what I imagine to be 
sound nviud, req that I may be immeciate- 
ly shot.” ‘ 

-++- Du, Souddér bes acharp eye. He writes 
ost ; 
“To tus Eprtok or Tas [xDEPsxpesT: 

‘1 eee to the last LaDEPExDENT this remark: 
‘Beware when the. greet Ged lee loose 9 
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thinker on this planet. Then al! things are at 
risk’—attribated to Carlyle. It 1s, however, 
Emerson’s. You will find it in Emerson’s 
essay on ‘Circles,’ page 280, of edition of 
1838, published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston. 
at trul 
NES vey eC) eto, GouDomn. 
“ BRoox.rx, N. ¥., Ocr. Sist, 1881.” 

---» The case of the man disciplined by pres- 
bytery and synod for dancing reminds 77¢ 
Interior of the story of the Irishman who, in 
tryirg to kill a snake with his scythe, eut his 
own head off. Still more serious is its pro- 
test against the assertion that the tnnorent 
hilarity of a party of young people is of the 
patare of impurity. These remarks aré very 
pertinent and weighty, but the amusing thing 
is that, in making these observations, Tre [te 
rior avoids all mention of the case which gives 
occasion to them. 

...-Mr. W. W. Astor’s candidacy for Con- 
gress is said to have cost him $75,000. The 
happy thing about his defeat is that it ie this 
very indecent expenditure which has in large 
part produced it. His Democratic opponent, 
Mr. Flower, when asked to take « bopeless 
nomination, replied’: “ If you desire torun me 
on my record, I will stand in the gip; but if 
you want to run my purse,I prefer to sub- 
seribe my share toward another man’s can- 
vass. I will not, to gain the election, buy one 
Republican vote.” 

.... The Ea'timore Presbyterian must be a 
puzzle to its resders. It declares ‘‘ there are no 
lost books of the Bible” Verytrue. But its 
specifications are unhappy. When it goes on 
to speak of the lost ‘“* Book of Jo‘hua” and 
** Book of Shemiah,” we presume it Is a typo- 
graphical error for JasLer and Shemaiah; but 
what does it mean by bidding us compare 
If Kings xviii, xix, and xx with * Daniel xxxvi, 
xxxvii, aod xxxviii’’? Daniel has but twelve 
chapters in our Bible. It should have said 
Isuiah. 

...-Of the ability of Dr. Buckley as a de- 
bater acorrespondent of the Wes‘ern (hvris- 
tian Advocate speaks very highly; but it would 
appear tbat the scene when he enters into a 
dixcussion is most painful. When “he rises 
to his feet and begins to speak,’’ we are to'd, 
“every ear Is nailed to his lips.” Imagine 
him on the floor of the CZcumenicsl Con er 
ence, with twelve hnndred pairs of ears, long 
and short, cruclly ta tened to his lips. Och! 
No wonder he sat down ami cries of “ear, 
’ear.” 

..-. What are the publishers of the Sunday- 
school commentaries and helps going to do 
next year about using the new version? It is 
universally acknowledged thut it is better than 
the old, except in point of style in compara- 
tively rare passages. What will The Sumlay 
school Times >? Will not the publishers of 
the denominational commentaries on the 
lessons give us, at least, our choice of editions, 
one of which shal] have the corrected and the 
other the uncorrected text? 


....The Southern Methodist Church fs said 
to need at least four new bishops. Its General 
Conference will meet next May, and, of course, 
the thoughts of prominent divines bezin to 
turn toward that event anJ toward the epis- 
copal bench. It is good to know, as the 
Southern Christian Advoorte tells us, that there 
is plenty of ‘‘ bishop timber"’in the Church. 
We have heard the lament that there is so 
little of this sort of material iu the Northern 
Methodist Church. 


....Another annual meeting of the Free 
Church of Italy and ap ther report of pio- 
ceedings which makes us almost wonder. so 
much isthere of Gavazzi in it, whether that 
unique and ubiquitous evangelist does not 
himself constitute the whole Church, which, 
with its dray-net constantly in operation ip 
England, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States, seems to be able to 
raise enough money to pay its way. 

...-An Evangelical of Hobart, Australia, re- 
fused to permit his child to be vaccinated, be- 
cause the virus came fro:n a member of the 
family of a Ritualist. He indignanily declared 
that his child should not be inoculated with 
Ritualism. On the vaccination theory be did 
not act wisely. If the ebild bad been inocu. 
lated, he could bave only a very mild attack of 
Ritualism, a sort of religious variolvuid. 

...ep the Algem-ive Missiuns-Zeitschr ft for 
October Professc: Christlieb devotes an article 
of twenty pages to Dr. Rufus Anderson, of 
Boston, and his missiou principles. ‘Ihe teel- 
ings of every American Cbristian would be 
stirred at beholding the reverence, the respect, 
and the affection which the writer lavishes on 
the memory of the trusty leader in mission 
work, who bes new gone to bis reward. 

" ..2.The Londen Time reminds this country 
that We are anuually losi: g pearly one bcndred 
million dollars as the cousequenee of the de- 
ogling Of our commersial marine. We know it, 
abd Congress knows it; and yor, strange tosay, 
0 previces mogeure bag Leen edupled te re 
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euscitate our oceanic shipping interests. Free 
Traders and bigh protectioniste cannot agree 
asto the remedy. 

saeeTbe Commitice of Fifteen suggest that 
the constitution of the Americau Home Mis- 
sionary Society be altered so as to confine 
{ts control to those of Evangelical faith. The 
managers of the Ainerican Missionary Associa- 
tion are seriously considering a proposal ad- 
witting non-Evangelicals into its membership. 
The later movement is the bolder and quire 
as safe. 


.. The sensational story, published in the 
Washington Sar as to sharp words pass- 
ing at a Cabinet meeting between President 
Arthur and Aitorney-General Mac Veagh, in 
regard to the trial of Guiteau, looked like a 
pure fiction. It turns out that the Attorney- 
Geceral was not present at the Cabinet meet- 
ing when the scene was reported to have oc- 
curred. 

.. The epitaph Professor Clifford wrete for 
himeelf is being quoted : 

“1 was not, and was conceived. 
’ I lived, and did a little work. 
lam not, and gr'eve not.” 
How did be Anow that the “I am not” would 
be true? Why did he, with a sort of passion 
for ann‘bilation, hasten to assert what be could 
not prove? Why should he wish to die like a 
dog? 

..-.-The Churchman’s review of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks’s serwwons ineults him with the follow- 
tug explanation of bis popularity in Bo-ton: 

“A breadth of view—sometimes it may be 
carried too far; the absence of ecclesiasticism, 
avd in its plece a charnty which may some- 
times be thought to partake of indifference ; 
a dispo-ition to frate:nize with isms and 
echism:— hese are traite acceptable in that cul- 
tured region.” 

--»eGeneral Sherman, in his annual report to 
Congress on the Army, will renew bis urgent 
appeal for more men. In his opinion, the en- 
listed force is utterly inadequate to the duties 
impoxed upon it, General Sherman has fre- 
quently said this, and yet Congress has paid 
no attention to his appeal. His opinions on 
the yuestion deserve serious consideration. 


----Tle next legisiature of Massachusetts 
will contain among its members four clergy- 
men—namely, Dr. Dorchester, of Natick, the 
Rev Joseph Scott, of Springfield, the Rev. N. 
W. Everett, of Wareham, and Rev. Oliver 
A. Roberts, of Salisbury. What's the harm, if 
the people « hoose to be represented in legisla- 
tive assemblies by clergymen ? 

.-United States Commissi K v> 
on dcovesine: the magnitude of Mr. Baldwin's 
rascality in the Newark Bank failure, con- 
cluded to raise bis bat) from $25,000 to $100,- 
000. This is not excessive bail, in view of the 
circumstances. It would be a pity if he 
should by flight escape the judgmeut of a 
court and jury. 


..Committees on the “ State of Religion” 
will be interested in the following, which com- 
prises the whole of the report of the com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Eldersbip of the Church 
of Goi: 

* After listening to the reports of the minis- 
ters on their several charges, we find that the 
state of religion, with a few exceptions, is en- 
couraging.”’ ‘ 

--We love to correct our own mistakes. 
The Presbyterian assures us that Professor F, L. 
Patton isa graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
aud not of Union. The Presbyterian refers to 
THe INDEPENDENT’s being sometimes sus- 
pected of infallibility. The fact that we make 
haste to own our errors is one reason why we 
@re trusted. 


.- It is said that there is a law in New Jer- 
sey that can reach snd punish the conduct of 
the Hoboken firemen who refused to use their 
engines for the extinction of the fire that re- 
cently destroyed property to the amount of 
some two hundred thousand dollars. If this 


be so, let the law, by all means, pe put in 
force. 


ho 








--+-Mrs. Garfield has addressed to Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field a very appropriate letter, expressing 
her thanks for the generous contribution to 
her and her family, as an evidence of the high 
esteem in which her lamented husband was 
held among the people, and also as an offering 
of sywpathy for her In her great affliction. 

-seeIt is the American Baptist Flag which 
prints the following editorially without a word 
of disavowal of the méan spirit of proselytism 
which it breathes : 

“ The Methodists a: 
tists. It 16 safe to © veociiote Mads wich prover 
treatment, more than balf the Methodists 
could be woo over to the Baptists.” 

-- «+The Oongregationatist savs that the com- 
wittee of fifteen sent out its report “ip order 
to notice and make use of the effect of its 
suggestions upou the public mind,” and then 
says it is not ‘‘seemly” now to eay what it 
thinks of them, and so it holds its peace com- 
pletely. That is hardly kind. 

-+++Mz. Howell, the présent mayor of Brook 
in, defeated as the Demveratio candidate fey 
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not be a Democrat after the Sist of vext 


Decemver, when his term expires. Defeat 
seems to bave had a good effect in enlighten- 
ing His Honor. 

«eeeThe Charleston News advises all ite 
readers who may have any Confederate bonds 
tu sell them at any price they will bring, assar- 
ing them that the bonds, so far as any pros- 
pect of payment is concerned, are absolutely 
worthless. The News takes a sensible view of 
the matter. 


..-.-It seems that Mr. Oscar Baldwin, the 
Newark Bank defaul‘er, was some time ago 
proposed for a high bavk position in this city, 
and was rejected op the ground that he had 
“too much outside business.”” Why did not 
the directors of the Newark Bank make this 
discovery ? 


.-It oecasionally bappens that a poem 
accepted by us is reserved so lony for publica- 
tion that the author loses patience and sends 
it elsewhere. Such was thecase with a poem, 
* Daniel’s Window,” in our last issue, which 
had previously appeared in The Suuday-school 
Times. 

... Judge Cox, of the criminal court of the 
District of Columbia, last week refused to 
gravt any further postponement of Guiteau’s 
trial. Tbe soover thie case is disposed of, con- 
sistently with a fair opportunity for the de- 
feuse, the betier for the interests of justice. 


...-Mr. Darwin proves that earth-worme are 
the great producers of the tillable sofl of the 
earth, and that they work not for their own 
good, but for the good of man. Wasthere no 
Planabout that? This sort of Darwinism looks 
toward God. 


-.-.Out of appropriations aggregating $752,- 
262 by the Methodist Missionary Committee, 
Only about $7,550 goes to evangelize the 
American Indians. Is this in pruportion to 
the needs and the merits of this important 
work ? 

..Whether in his abuce of his lawyers 
Guiteau is acting the fool purposely is not 
clear. He now has his chance of making a 
pubiic display of bimself and be is making the 
most of it. 

.-»-Agaip we call the attention of the Luth- 
eran and Missionary to the fact that it has no 
right to use our articles without eredit. 


Publisher's Department, 


Soornmne any HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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THE y friends of » bert formerly 
of the “4 clothing i 4 of Deviin & Co., in thie 
city, be glad to know that du the two 
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Business in CanaDa.—The Dally and Weekly Adver 
tiear etvoutane in the best portions of Canada | 
has 10,000 sui among C fans who live in 
= — and Wisconsin. (See advertise 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE MERIDEN 


Sulver-Flate Oo, 


30 East 14th Street, 


Near UNION SQUARE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO, GOLD, 


Silver-Plated Ware, 
New and Artistic Designs. 


B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
_ MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
poten gaprattoneity low. 


ies, BACON PIANOS. 38. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Z and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


NEW HAVEN 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. ef Bradley and William Sts. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PA RI TIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARI*TY OF 
® Charlette 


Ome oehiied hoped Tare 

ste . e me. ° 

‘kes wottons, Mvtdal and’ Vanes 
ca, Roy ete.. ete. 


_bhasain uti ts of Decorated Om Soe. 
A, THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brookiyn, N. Ys 


N. B.-—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


DIAMONDS 


4 SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


ONLY Sgpre, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlanas a&., B. Fe 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


CUTLERY, CRICRERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
Coal Vases, Foot-Warmers, etc., ete. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House-Furnishing Warervoms, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


USE DEVOE’s 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’’ra, New York City. 


CUTLER’S POCKET ag 
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garded aa fara necessity. Tt re pimay be curried a 


Over 300.000 Now ~ = 
Patented in the United States. England, and Caneds.. 
Gold by all druggists at $1. Samples, by mail, $1.26. 


W.H, SMITH & 00., Prop’s, 


410 Michigas & Sto | Buffalo, N.Y. 


MALARIA. 









successful 
J cay for or Ch ery is. Fevers. as ‘ang 


GEORCE TALLOOT, Proprietor, 
es ‘Fulton strest, } New ¥ 


KIDNEY- WORT 











QVERCOATS AND SUITS. 


Immense Stock 


NEW STYLES 


rd : 


| DEVLIN & CO. 


Broadway aud Warren Street, 








it MAGIC CURE. 


= agit yp yey rent. pills in a box. 
sare 60 conte; 5 a ie 1a: 
xer, 94.60. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Plush Novelties for Jackets, Trimmings, 
ete. Lyons All-Silkk Black and Colored 
Dress and Cloaking Velvets, Jewel Case 
and Trimming Velvets, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Imported and Own Manufactured Suits, 
Sacques, Havelocks, and Ulsters. Also 
fine assortment of Ladies’ Wrappers and 
Tea Gowns, 


BROADWAY AND (9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





aceite atime) 
Financial, 
THE BANK EXAMINER'S FIGURES, 


Tue following presents a summary of 
the condition of the Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Newark, as reported to Comp- 
troller Kaox by Bank-Examiner Shelley: 





ASSETS. 
Bills discounted. ..........seccccseecseeesess $1,012,000 00 
United States bonds. .........cccccscsescees 500,000 00 
Wad CSORES. oo cccccceccccccccceccccesocccceses 80,500 00 
Balance due from banks other than Me- 
chanics’, New York. ...........-sssesseess 192.500 00 
Bank-notes and specie.................s05. 147,000 000 


Ey MR coccescconesssesaerssncssoctocsce 82,500 00 
Due from United States Treasurer....... 28,500 00 
QPEPETAMBs ccocccccccccccs ccccccccccccoceess 6.752 98 
TD ntitetneutilethitansticccnnil $2,085,262 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Saptted GbseRecccccccccccccceccccccecccsscces $500,000 00 
Surplus and promts......c..ccccccecsceeceee 485,000 00 
IRANI 08.0 00 es cc cescccccesecesecsccecs 450,000 00 
Amount duc depositors. ........cc0.ceeees 2,441,122 56 
ID vancccnsevecsnsisnesunes 206,657 87 
Overdrafts at Mechanics’ National Bank. 
BRGU DaER. cvcceccccscoccccccceapescssocdeds 273,478 00 
NN cin ccnsieisianindesatipsiinsacnnt $4,446,253 43 


The actual deficiency, according to this 
statement, is $2,411,000.45. This is nearly 
equal to the amount due to the depositors, 
which is $2,441,122.50. The capital stock 
of the bank, amOunting to $500,000, the 
shares of which just before the collapse 
were selling at a premium of eighty per 
cent., is, of course, all wiped out. This 
loss falls upon the shareholders; and, in 
addition to this, they are, under section 
5151 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, liable to the amount of their stock 
at its par value for all the contracts, debts, 
and engagements of the bank. Their loss 
inthe value of their stock and in their 
liability for the debts of the bank 
amounts to a million of dollars. 

Some of this loss falls upon parties who 
can ill afford to bear it. The larger part 
falls upon men of wealth, and in this class 
the directors of the bank are included, the 
most of whom held large amounts of the 
stock. The gross negligence of these direct- 
ors in leaving the manugement of the bank 
so exclusively to Mr. Baldwin makes their 
loss a just retribution for such inexcusable 
stupidity and carelessness. We do not 
pity them, and would not if the law com- 
pelled them to make good the entire loss; 


but we do pity the small steckhalders, of. 


limited means, who practically had tio 
control over the bank, and had bought its 
shares as a good investment, on the credit 
given to the bank by the high standing of 
the directors as business men and men of 
wealth, and who have now not only lost 
all their stock, as so much Ao hang 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


but are liable for an equal amount to pay | that on each Wednesday of this month | in surplus reserve of $132,100, but the 


the debis of this rotten and exploded con- 
cern. To them the failure of the bank is 
a severe hardship, without any fault on 
their part. We pity them, as we do all 
losers in like circumstances. 

Fortuately, the bill-holders will lose 
nothing, and this is one among the many 
excellent features of our national banking 
system. The Government guarantees the 
bill-holder, and has in its possession bonds 
hitherto owned by the bank, but which by 
reason of its fuilure have become forfeited 
to the Government, ample for the redemp- 
tion of all the notes of the bank. 





REFUNDING COMPLETED. 


Tue refunding operation undertaken by 
Mr. Windom, when Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury, is now entirely completed, and nothing 
remains to be done but to be gratified with 
the brilliant success of the effort. The 
total amount of fiveand six-per-cent. bonds 
continued as three-and-a-half-per-cents. and 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment is $579,560,050. The cost of the 
whole operation to the Government is 
about $10,000. The Three-per-cent. Bill, 
passed by Congress, but vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hayes, appropriated one-quarter of 
one per cent. to pay the expenses of re- 
funding, which would have amounted to 
$1,448,900, as against about $10,000 by the 
plan of Mr. Windom. It is by no means 
certain that the measure proposed by Con- 
gress would have been a success. Mr. 
Windom’s plan is a complete success. 

With the exception of the bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railroads, the Government 
has now no outstanding bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest than five per cent., 
and much the larger part of the loan is at 
the rate of three and a half and four per 
cent. The difference between an annual 
interest of $151,000,000, which was the 
amount just after the close of the war, and 
an annual interest of $61,000,000, which is 
the present amount, is $90,000,000; and this 
represents the reduction of interest on the 
public debt in the last sixteen years. Such 
an achievement has no parallel in the his- 
tory of national debts. The Government 
of the United States needs no endorser. 








NEW INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A FIRE insurance company of a new sort 
is contemplated, with strong business men 
as backers, to be called the ‘‘ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company.” It is proposed to 
organize it after the model of the New En- 
gland Mills Mutuals. The company will 
charge about the same premium as stock 
companies, but the cost of insurance will be 
diminished by the dividends returned to the 
persons insured. A committee consisting of 
Edward Hill, W. M. Halstead, of Halstead, 
Haines & Co.; C. H. Loutrel, of Prancis & 
Loutrel; W. A."Wheelock, R. Buckman, of 
Rindskopf Bros. & Co.; and Mr. Lee was 
appointed to select trustees and prepare 


by-laws. 
— ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money was easy and the market active 
throughout the past week, with the aver- 
age rate of from 5 to 6 per cent. on ‘‘call.” 
Toward the latter part of the week, how- 
ever, there were a few instances where an 
additional commission of one-sixty-fourth 
of one percent. was paid by needy bor- 
rowers. At the close more ease prevailed. 
Dealers in Government bonds secured their 
accommodation at 4 and 5 per cent., and 
time loans were obtained at 5 and 6 per 
cent., and prime mercantile paper sold at 6 
and 7 per cent. 

Unitrep States Bonps.—The large deal- 
ings and advance in value uf Government 
bonds was a promiuent feature of the week, 
the market price being so much better than 
that of the Treasury as to reduce the offer. 
ings on account of the two million bid to 
$2,250. Fours advanced 1 per cent.; 4}s, 
coupon, $ per cent.; 44s, registered, § per 
cent.; extended 5s, ¢ per cent.; and ex- 
tended 6s, 4 per cent. 

The closing Sage were as follows: 
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The yom eaiiia announces 





and until otherwise ordered the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York will redeem at par 
ani accrued interest any uncalled sixes or 
fives extended at 8} per cent. to an amount 
not exceeding $2,000,000 on each day. 

Nearly $600,000,000 of Government bonds 
have been continued at 34 per cent., at the 
cost to the Government of about $17.81 
per million. 

The craze in worthless Confederate bonds 
has subsided and the price has dropped 
buck very close to zero. 

It has been customary for the United 
States Treasurer, upon receipt of bonds 


.| properly assigned to him, in exchange for 


otber bonds on file with him as security for 
national bank circulation, to surrender the 
bonds on file pending the transfer of the 
new bonds on the books of the Department, 
during which transfer the bonds are not in 
his possession. Being recently advised 
that, if such bonds are lost or mislaid in the 
Department, he is personally responsible, 
the Treasurer has just issued the following 
circular on the subject: 


**Wasnincton, Nov. 12th, 1881. 

‘In the matter of the loss of a $500 reg- 
istered bond in the name of the Treasurer 
in trust, as security for circulating notes of 
a national bank, which bond was lost in 
the Department, without fault on the part 
of the Treasurer or of bis assistants, in the 
process of continuance at 34 per cent., the 
Treasurer having been enjoined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that, in sccord- 
ance with a decision rendered by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, a duplicate 
may issue only upon the filing of a bond 
of indemnity in double the amount in- 
volved, executed by the Treasurer with 
two sureties, whose sufficiency must be 
proven. 

-‘‘It is, therefore, ordered that no bonds 
deposited as security for circulation or 
public deposits shall hereafter be surren- 
dered or allowed to pass from the custody 
of this office, except upon the surrender of 
circulating notes, depositof lawful money, 
deposit of other bonds in the name of the 
Treasurer of the United States in trust, or, 
in the case of a depository bank, upon the 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

*(Signed) JaMEs GILFILLAN, 
** Treasurer United States.” 


Gotp aNnD Sriver.—The total im- 
portations of gold and silver for the 
week at the port of New York amounted 
to $148,088, which, with the amount pre- 
viously reported, makes $54,165,174 re- 
ceived since the first of January. The 
total exports for the week amounted to 
188,225, and, with the amount reported 
since the first day of January, makes a 
total of $10,022,137. 

It has been estimated that the annual con- 
sumption of the precious metals by Ameri- 
can manufacturers is $13,000,000 in gold 
and $3,000,000 in silver. Two-thirds ofthe 
latter is used in making plate. Of the gold 
the greater part goes for rings and watch- 
cases. It is estimated that tere are about 
250,000 wedding-rings given in this country 
every year and a atill larger number be- 
stowed as holiday presents. 

It is anticipated at the Treasury Departe 
ment that the silver inflationists, in view 
of the report of the United States Treasurer 
and of the discontinuance of the issue of 
the silver ceitificates for gold dollars, wil! 
insist upon an increase of the coinage of the 
silver dollar from the minimum to the maxi. 
mum per month of four million dollars. 
The maximum amount has never been 
coined since the enactment of the silver 
dollar law. The greatest amount coined 
in one month has been $3,015,000, in May, 
1878. The average monthly coinage has 
been 2,287,000 and the average net 
monthly issue has been $753,000. 


ForrigN Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange exhibited considerable 
strength throughout the weck and at the 
latter part posted rates were marked up 1¢ 
cent., to $4.82 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for 
demand. Actual business was done at a 
eoncession in the early part of the week of 
+ to1 cent., andon Saturday of 1to 14 
ceats., from the nominal asking quotatious. 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The condition of the 
Associated Banks, as shown by the weekly 
statement issued by the Cleaning-House last 
Saturday, is unfavorable. There is a con- 
traction in loans of $227,100, a decrease in 
deposits of $1,405,200, a loss in specie of 
$124,600 and in legal tenders of $358,800, 
and an increase in circulation of $34,700. 
The movement forthe week results in a loss 
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banks still hold $2,972,575 in excess of legal 
requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tuil : 


Banks. Loans. Specie. Tei ’ 


New York.. $8,502,000 $1,756,000 $222,000 





Manhattan. 7,641,000 1,712,000 121.000 6,855,000 
Merchants’. 7.068.000 905,600 730.700 6,104,800 
Mechanics’. 7.223.000 1,645,000 $39.000 6,402,000 
Onion....... 5,096,000 328.100 509,900 6,045,200 
Amierica.... 8,481,100 1,300,900 599.900 6,045.200 
Phenix. .... 8,204,000 862,000 28,000 8.010,000 
ClbY.....0000- 7,222.400 8,871,800 165,000 8,425,600 
Trad’smen's 8,446,000 878,500 57.800 
Fulton...... 1,766,800 871.300 161.800 1,467,100 
Chemical. .. 12,840,100 8,819,300 888.400 12,846,000 
Mer. Exch.. 8,084,400 882,200 420,700 8,139,100 
GallatinNa 4,301,600 422,100 78,400 2,188,700 
B’teh.& Dro. 1,646,800 814.000 70,300 ° 1,507,800 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,078,000 180,000 129,000 1,096,000 
Greenwich. 979,400 20,600 160,200 991,700 
Lea. Manuf. 2.650.300 871.400 187.400 1,844,200 
Sev'nthW’d 942.900 180.900 56,800 919,800 
St’teof N.Y. 8.515.000 775,300 116.900 8,505,000 
Amer. Ex... 13.718,000 1,910,000 478,000 9,521,000 
Commerce.. 14,434,600 2,606,300 487.600 8,599,200 
Broadway.. 6.262.600 791.100 167.800 8,700,200 
Mercantile. 5,950,200 1,885,900 868,800  6.028,600 
Pacific...... 2,145,400 419,200 164,200 2,539,000 
Republic... 5.231.700 544.600 167.000 2,888,500 
Chatham.... 9,184,600 873,000 844.000 3,297,900 
People’s.... 1,487,600 76.600 86,700 1,688,300 
North Am.. 2,719,500 160,000 214.000 2,602,000 
flanover 7,815,200 668,400 982,900 7,185,600 
Irving...... 2,852,800 616,300 220,600 2,638,000 
Metropoli'n 14,.512.000 2.744.000 210.000 11.235.000 
Citizens’... 2.068.700 411,000 246,390 2,287,300 
Nassau..... 2.768.100 205,600 49.900 2.529.200 
Market..... 8,031,300 620.000 126.300 2,621,000 
St.Nicholas 2,338,600 881.600 66.100 1,970,000 
Shoe & Lea. 8,392.000 742,000 110.000 8,812,000 
Corn Exch. 4,368,800 162,000 171.000 3,040,200 
Continenta! 6,930.600 1,672,100 194,700 6,958,000 
Ortental.... 2.057 300 30,200 899.100 1,920,300 
Marine..... 3.053.000 542.909 186.000 8.402.000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,586,500 5,625,300 199.800 21,833,800 
eer 16,796,500 4,350,000 367,900 20.378.400 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,018,800 152.500 83,100 720,000 
North River 987,200 40.700 178.600 1,068,800 
East River.. 1,052,100 112.000 96,300 830,900 
Fourth Na.. 17,715.000 8,992.400 449,800 17,021,900 
Cent. Na.... 7.876.000 404,000 1,841,000 7,258,000 
Becond Na.. 8.422.000 497,000 286.000 3.598.000 
Niath Na... 5,565,000 1,812,700 269.900 5,506,300 
First Na 13,090.000 4,008,100 101.000 14,896,000 
Third Na 5.620.100 1,266,700 369,200 5,978,900 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,404,000 155,300 112,900 1,061,900 
Bowery..... 1,710,500 210,000 164,000 1,465,500 
N.Y.Co..... 1,564,400 28.800 491,400 1,890,700 
Ger. Am 2,472,100 282,300 23,600 1,991.800 
Chase Na 8,954,100 1,084,700 73,400 4,533,600 
Fifth Av. 1,972.800 $82,800 190.900 9,087,200 
German Ex. 1,351,000 87.500 141,700 1,522,200 
Germania... 1,413,000 58,700 140,800 1,628,000 
U. 8. Nat... 4.695.500 1,808,000 68,800 5,179.300 
Totais....... 813,123,800 60,788,900 14,853,000 290,677,800 
Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee. 
Compar’s.... $227,100 $124,600 $856,800 $1,405.200 


Glearings, weekending Nov. Sth, 1881,$1,021.882.159 85 

Nov. 12th,1881, 796,634,256 97 

Gataness, week ending Nov. 5th, 1881, 87,173,439 72 

Nov.12th,1881, 27,635,753 85 

Bank Strocxs.—The closing quotations 

at the Board for city bank shures were as 
follows: 








Bid. Asked Bid. Asked. 
American Ex...120 127 |Merchants’.Ex.100 102% 
Nat....... 160 — |{Metropolitan...170 — 
Continental..... — 110%! New York....... 148 
Fourth Nat'l... — 180 [Ninth Nat’nal.. "120 _ 
Fulton.........- 185 |North America..104  — 
Hanover......... 135 Pacifi 145 _— 
Imn’rt" .250 
SEE a connceenell 34 





echanics....... 150 F 
Mechs. Bkg.Ass.. 91 00 weoall 
Mercantile ...... 129 -- |Tradesmen’s....115 — 
Merchants’...... 1390 — 


The severity displayed by the newspaper 
press toward the examination made in the 
case of the Mechanics’ National Bank at 
Newark, N. J., will, it is thought, compel 
the Treasury Department at Washington 
to institute stringent measures to overhaul 
the bank examiners generally and force 
them todo their duties more thoroughly 
end efficiently. 

At a meeting of the projectors of the 
new Lincoln National Bank, held November 
12th, Postmaster-General Thomas L. James 
was elected president. The following 
named gentlemen were also chosen as 
directors: T. L. James, W. R. Grace, J. 
W. Harper, A. Van Santvoord, F. Kuhne, 
George W. Lane, F. P. Freeman, and 
J. F Plummer. This institution is to be 
located in the neighborhood of the Grand 
Central Depot, on Forty-second Street, and 
it is expected that its doors will be open to 
depositors about the ist of January, 1882. 
The bank will he started in temporary 
quarters at first, while awaiting the erection 
and completion of a building of its own, 
for which the plans are now being pre- 
pared. Several sites are in contemplation, 
but none has been as yet determined 
upon. 

State Secunitres.—The following are 
the closing quotations for the various state 
securities: 
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Stock Markxet.—The past week has 
been cne of bullish tendencies on the Stock 
Exchange, as there is scarcély a stock upon 
the list but has shown some sort of im- 
provement and in some instances it has 
been quite marked. The market has been 
controlled to a considerable extent by 
clique manipulations in specialties with 
which they can do pretty much as they 
please. The ‘‘outsiders,” however, are 
standing aloof and are holding their money 
rather than buy. The earnings of the 
railroads are on the increase and it is re- 
ported that the tonnage was never so large 
as now, with very fair prosperts of its con- 
tinuance through the Winter months, with 
the addition of an increase in rates. Alto- 
gether the situation in the stock market is 
still very much mixed, though there has 
been a good investment demand for sound 
dividend-paying stocks, not affected by the 
freight war. The trunk-line shares have 
been week and unsteady, but at the close 
of the week macrifested renewed vigor and 
strength. The following table shows the 
various fluctuations for the week: 


High Low- Closing, 
Sales. est. est. Nov. 12 





American Express.......... 515 OF 96 
Alton and T. H...........+0+ 500 S64 53 
Alton and Terre H. pf...... 800 97 4 
American Dis. Tel... ...... 200 «55 Si 
Boston Air Line, pf....... we 800 «665 63 
B., C., R., and North......... 210 81% 81 
Canada Southern............ 8550 65 63% 
Central Arizona........ core «6160 sd1GE_CsCi«éi'NG 
Central Pacific........++++++ 49.000 97% 9514 
C., St. L., and N.O. . é 200 86 86 
o.,C., C., and Ind. ++ 1,600 98% 92% 
Ches. and Ohio...........++. 1,565 34 28% 
Ches. and Ohio, Istpf....... 1459 41% 40% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 212 S814 30% 
O., C., ANA 1. C..cecccccrccere 6510 22% 21 
ST RES: 16.611 145 140% 
Chicago and Alton......... 2,770 137% 131 


Chicago and Northwestern. 50,620 129% 1265, 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 7,105 144 139% 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 70,630 110% 108% 
Chic.,M., and St.Paul, pf... 3.237 125% 122 


Cin., 8. and C......000e-eeeee 6,500 50% 55 
Cameron Coal.........+0+* ~ 7,600 40% 40 
Colorado..........sseeeeceeee 6,268 S354 52% 
Del., Lack., and Western.. 71,570 1281 12714 
Del. and Hudson..... ..... 7.070 111 100% 
Den. and Rio Grande...... 144,200 86% «8336 
Dub. and Sioux City........ 150 «86 84 
East Tennessee... ......... 87,849 17 14% 
East Tennessee, pf......... 8,600 28% 26% 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 2,800 965, 96 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 4,005 114% 113 
Homestake Min............+ 100 1946 10% 
Houston and Texas........ 200 89% 87 
Tilinots Central 

Ind., Bloom., and West 

Keo. and D. M 

Lake Shore...............s00. 

Lake Erie and Western 





Long Island f 
Louisville and Nashville.... 7,230 
Lou., N. Alb., and C 
Manhattan. ..........ceeses 
Manhattan Beach......... 





Memphis and Char... . .... 
Mil. and L. Shore........... 
Metropolitan .............00. 


sgegcasseSiggetzescgsesegiee's353s32993935955825"2928%9222°538 





Morris and Essex........... 1 
Nash., Chat.. andS8t. Louts.. 9,300 = r~ a 
New Central Coal.......... 150 26% 2684 
pe eee 83,000 97% 9554 
ji, ee 81,886 140% 199 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 85 1% 170 
N. Y. Elevated ..........c00- 2,275 110 109 
N.Y., L. E., and Western..214,410 48% 461 
¥.Y.,L.E. and W., pf... 15995 % 90% 
N. ¥., Ont. and Western... 25,994 3344 3284 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 8,830 ST, 55 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 28,52 42% 40 42% 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 55.621 85% 81% sig 
Ohio Southern.............. 6800 28 25% 96% 
Ohio and Miss.............0. 1,000 42% 42 49 
Oregon, R., and N . 1417 172 169 172 
Ohio Central ........... .... 5.920 28 27 «2 
Pacific Mall...... ....cccocs 88,965 47% 44% 4% 
Phil. and Reading......... 9,000 68% 67% «668 
Pitts., Ft. W.,andC........ 10 130% 130% 18044 
Pullman Car.............0 181 180% 181 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev 444 41% «484 
Quicksflver..........0..06 10% 15 1644 
Quicksilver, pf.............. 64 61% 68% 
Roch. and Pitts.. Sl 80% so 
Rock Island................. 13744 184 = 198% 
Robinson Mining 155 WL 10% 
Richmond and Dan 9800 120% 1l4ig 120 
Rich. and Allegheny......,. 1300 4% 41 43g 
St. Paul and D.............. 200 «(31 S04 8014 
&t. Paul and D., pt......... 1200 78% 7% 
pI cowtdas 200 «2 
St. Paul, Min., and M....., 80 118K a tomy 





Boe om 


Texas and Pacific... ——— or a a | 
Wabash, St. L.,and Pac.... 72.518 40% 48% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... "* 94.710 P| ee | 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 15 135) «6198% 195 
Western Union Tel........ « Tide 88% 86% 87% 
United States Express..... 


Drvipenps.—The Green Mountain Gold 
Mining Co. has declared a dividend of 
seven and a half cents per share, payable 
Nov. 26th. 





BANKING AND FINANOIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Orrice or Fisx & meer, { 





No. 5 Nassav 
New York, 1681 


In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit its of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this lar for the g 1 information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing. 

1. Except tn case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account, 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 








8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable fn this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
bes t information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments cr other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their Interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bus!- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. S. bonds or 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of (roland, ane a’ France. Britain, 





COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


A Question 
Often Asked. 
Does it Pay You to Advertise? 


MY ANSWER IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Undoubtedly, When it is 
Properly Done. 








The following rules must 
be observed : 


First.—Plain, sensible state- 
ment of facts, which are neces- 
sary and profitable to the reader 
and to the public. 

Second,—Strict adherence to 
the truth. 

Third.—A performance of all 
promises, 

Fourth.—A manifestetion of a 
positive bellef that, in benefiting 
yourself, you can benefit your cus- 
tomers. 


Following these principles for 
twenty-five years, I believe that, 
in patronizing the Press, I have 
obtained more patrons and have 
been of more benefit to my Zellow- 
man asa tradesman than I would 
have been otherwise. 

Therefore, in introducing myself 
to the general public of New York 
City and vicinity, I chiefly depend 
on the Newspapers to make my 
name, business, and locality known 
in New York. My business is the 
General Fine Merchant Tailoring 
business, my stock consisting en- 
tirely of foreign goods, chosen per- 
sopally and imported direct. My 
cutters and workmen are all 
picked men and all my facilities 
are first-class. My business com- 
prises two houses. One each in 
New York and Philadelphia. 
That in Philadelphia I estab- . 
lished twenty-five years ago, and it 
is now most popular and thriving. 
In each of them I have a son for 
my manager, both well qualified 
for the business, and my time is 
divided between the two. ‘ 

I have no doubt but that the enter- 
prise which has thus been inaugurated 
in New York will prove exactly what 
is needed, and will be appreciated by 
those who are fond of dress and proper 
fitting clothes. 


E. 0, THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


245 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA HOUSE, 


908 WALNUT ST. 








HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 
facilities for the Cees Pete 


Stock Certificates, 
Cone with hone requirements 


w YORE Brock 





J. & W.SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
B... SOAS AS, NEW YORE, 


eae IN OF cnEprT ni anes one 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


will do well to write to 2 ee the old Banking 


HOW ES “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 


OAN BROK 
KANSAS CITY, ne > 
KE SEVEN pe EIGHT 
Pino better Inv t is offered than our Three and 


Five-Year Bond 
solicited. Writefor 


wi INEY TO LOAN, 














GLLays, Bouven SJennmrs, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yore 


and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
Issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and sold on come 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general benk- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, Lowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $900, 
$600, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 
est, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


red by real esta which are among 
the « swoeees Suuurition over of ered to investors. The 


vomeey has a capital of 000, fully paid, and ite 
re hE 1 : tis well es- 


rears and are interest and 
hemieal Natigual’ Ba Bank, New Yor 
beyond question. A pam 





ioe, rt vevevenees aris fee, character, 

free application. e Com chal- 

lenges the closest in vestigation. — 
Address, 


Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE GreEN Mountain ous 
PANY OF re ——) No. 18 WALL 8r. 
w YorkK, Nov. igth, 1881. 
yee No. 29. —The t og oo th 
da: slared a dividend of Ts S siapate 
tock this ‘or the mon 








mon the 


‘er 7-3 close on the 19th and reo 
J.JAY PARDEE, tary. 


outh of November. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
4 E Board of Directors has this saa sicelare 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of CENT. 
on Ly capital stock of the pada ang clear. of ali 
tax yable in cash, on and after ‘ovember 
to stock holders as registered on the books at 8 P. m. 


st. 
On November 80th dividends will be paid to women 


only ; after t) mat they jrest wal wa other 
stockholders. JOHN D. TAYLOR. Treasurer. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
ELPHIA. 


‘or TRENTON AND PHILAD: 
COMMENCING lytt- +. 7ru, 1881. 
from station C. RB. R. of N. J., foot 














On Sunday at 
nton, Warren, and Tucker ae 7:45, 9:30, 
4, 4:90, 5:90, 7,12 P.™. On Sunday, 


a 
trains fenve Philadelphia for Néw York: 
From stations Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:30, 8:30, e ,1l AM; 
1: 15, 5:68, 5:40, 6:45, 12 P. m. Sunday, 8:30 A. M.; 5:30, 


12F 
From Th ird and Berks Streets at 5:16, 8:20, 9:15 a 4m 
1, 2:50, 5:25, ae giao, 11:30 p.m. Sunday, 7:45 a. M.; 4 
MM. 


"From Trenton. Tucker Streets, 1:25, 
6:20, 6:08, 9:0!, Tb.6, Biter 1:58, 4:25, 6:24, 428, P. 
mu. Sunday, 1:25. 9:19 a.M.; 6:14 P. 





yn and Erie De ersey Tacsee 
siehete for eale at foot of Libert » | 
261, 4, 328 Brow.Jway, and the priticipal 
hotelee "Nos! 2 and 4 Court Street, and Annex ice, 
"New Ya k Transf Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
ew » er 
and ch Ppliaaion from hotel or residence to 4 
ag “AR, lica ton cen be madeat 066 dnd 1323 
ya All New York, and No. 4 Court 
connection 


offices are in 
ne and , ~ “Telegraph. 
ALD WIN, Gen "| Passenger Agent. 


SHENANDOAN VALLEY B.R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


The Luray Cave > and Hotel Compe Hotel Com have notified 

this Company that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent, 
neo other Illuminater being Adequate 
to the obscurities of these vast subterranean 
h and grottoes or to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTAT — 
No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. 

Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aia 


of el 
The effects’ the anticipation 
and are mai Ap g EL exe 
vial 


under the Hy ~ ‘ilemination poset 
at extra charge ig made for the illumination by the 
lectric Light, and Guide uides are | furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel coresed ¢ of procuring superior and first- 
class accommodations. 


with the Bel Belt Tek 








THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by connecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, CHARLES P. HATCH, 


Superincendeaty Gen’! Pass’r afcipk 
Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 





oe Cirensste, Rov. we. Ce Devonia..... Doo. 2.8 ’.5 
ov. a Anchoria, Dec. 10th. 8 a.m 
Tiseey nal ES or 


carry 
Cabins, to $80. Excursion tickets at rates. 
*jecond Cabin, #40. $28. 
NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT, 


From No. 46 North River, foot of Charles 
Lnrebity bony TWth, 3 Pv. u. | Galitornta Nov. 26tn. 9 


oni oe 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The condition of supplies is and 
Commercial values are a ell Aaa . - | 
paeety with poder, pubes Te py 
 @ooDs supplies are yer prices of ra 
DRY. a | ore ad vane: Transxetions in black 


Turner has been a much, improved con- 
ition in business during the past week in 
the dry goods market, ovcasioned by large 
‘deliveries on previous orders and the plac- 
Ang of muny new ones. including nearly all 
fabrics of » stuple character. The business 
@f the week has been unusually large, con- 
sidering the period of the season, nnd, not- 
withstanding the large deliveries that have 
heen made, stocks on hand are very small 
with agents and jobbers. The demand for 
all kinds of cotton govds has been main- 
tained with much steadiness and the infln- 
ence of improving prices has materially re- 
dueed the quantity of goods on the mar- 
ket. There is a continued demand for 
* job lots” of light prints and piqnés by 
package buyers and a number of large sales 
have been made atcomparatively low prices; 
but such seasonable goods as dark prints, 
ginghame, dress fabrics, ete. were mostly 
quiet with first hands. The volume of 
business was sutisfactory and prices ex- 
hibited a tendency to an advance. 

Corroxr Goons.—There hae heen an ad- 
vance In price in many of the prominent 
makes of brown, bleached, and coiored cot. 
tons, which has had the effect of increasing, 
in-tead of diminishing, the demand, as buv- 
ers are well aware cf the strong status 
of the market and desire to secure neede:! 
supplies in reasonable time; in view of 
which some very liberal orders were placed. 
There is seemingly no desire upon the part 
of either manufacturers or agents to ad- 
vance prices unduly, and there can be no 
dou whatever that the small advance 
lately established is fully justified by the 
present condition of the market. Stocks 
of cotton goods have never before Leen so 
menger at this stage of the senson, and it is 
probable that at no former time in the his- 
tory of the trade have such large quantities 
of plain and colcrel cottons been sold ahead 
as is at present the case. There has been a 
steady demand for export, and shippers 
have been urgent in pressing forward de- 
liveries on account of back orders. 

Print-clotha have been in moderate de- 
mand and prices are unc hanged at 4e., plus 


a small percentage, for 64x64 ‘‘ spots”: 
4 1-16c. for 64x64 “futures”; and 34@3 9-16 
for 56 xa, 


Prints. —There hae been amoderate busi- 
nears ina few specialities in faney privits, 
thongh the generx) demand shows a slight 
increase over the past few weeks. The job- 
bing trade was fxir, with small stocks on 
hand, Nearly all printers have now stopped 
the production of dark work, and sto~ks are 
in very good shape, really desirable fancles 
being in such meager eupply that prices are 
firmly maintained. Fair deliveties. of indi- 
go blues were made on sacconnt of back 
orders, but cailcoes of this class are atill 
largely sold ahead. 

Dress Goons were jobbed in moderate 
quantities, but the demand by packace- 
buyers has heen almost wholly of a hand- 
to-mouth character and light in the aggre- 
gaie amount. Low-grade cotion dress 
goods have been pretty well cleaned up by 
agents, but fairsiocks remain in jonbers’ 
hands. 


Wooten Goons.—The attention given to 
Spring woolens has been fatr and a moder- 
ate number of orders have been pinced; but 
the market shows a natural quiet, follow- 
ing the early activity of theseason. Heavy 
weights are in good condition, and, while 
there is little animation, vet supplies at 
first hands are well recluced, and very few 
if any accumulations exist. Overcoatings 
are quiet, with x» demand of some import- 
ance for a few fancy-baeked effrcta, Cloak- 
ings m undesirable styles are slow of sale, 
but the most attractive styles of sackings 
are in small supply. For pater jeans 
the demand continues restricted and prices 
are firmlv held, as stocks with agents are 
under good control. For satinets the de 
mand has improved somewhat, but is still 
Jess active than desired. Flannels have 
been taken in assorted lots to a antisfactory 
nmount and the market for them is gen- 
erally in a satisfactory position, tne request 
being principally for small parcels of reds, 
Wines, and drece and sacking flannels. 


FOREIGN Gooner, 


The jobbing trade in foreign is has 
been quiet, owing to the prevailing mild 
weather, There is little room for complaint, 
however, and both importers and 





ore teiatad with the progreee wo fat’ mada 


¢nahmeres were moderate, but prices are 
ne held, while colored cashmeres ae 
slowly nnd frregularly. For faney dress 
goods the demand is slow, Silk fabrics re- 
main firm “nd there. is 2 fair demand 
for black dress siiks of better qualities, 
black satins, nnd plushes. Other eatin-faced 
goods and velvets moved in limited quan- 
tities. Linens received moderate attention 
and there is a fair inquiry for the various 
housekeeping dercriptions. Woolens are 
unchanged, there being a moderate demand 
for medium cassimeres and suitings in light 
weights and the finer qualities of heavy 


goods, 

The imports of fy goods at this port, for 
the past week aad since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

Por the week: 1889, 
tered at the fMrt............08 aber sie > 
rown on market.............. 1.795.083 1,221,641 

Since Jan. lat 

Bntered at mort.........ccccseseees 0°95 412 111 8°5,085 
Thrown on market...........-+-- 108 274.225 104,438,487 





UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


tn COTTON and WORSTFD AND COTTON 


Dress Goods. 


WE HAVE PLACED ON SALE IN OUR 


BROADWAY CENTER SECTION 
50 Cas2s 


Fancy Novelties, 


at 1244 Cents per yard, 
BEING ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 


600 Pieces 
Wide Cashmeres and Armures, 


at 20 Cents per yard; 
WORTH 35 CENTS. 


YARD-WIDE SHIRTINGS, 


at &c.t worth 150. 


Best Standard Prints, 


VERY LOW. 


ALL FRENCH WASH FABRICS, 


Reduced One-half in Price. 


AT SWRar&t 


Broadway, 4th Ave.. 9th & 10th Sts. 





A REMARKABLE offering of Biack 
DRESS VELVET is being made now 
by JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

A superior quality, 26 inches wide, 
that formerly sold for 83.50 a yard, 
has been MARKED DOWN to 82.50 

A line of COLORED VELVETS hax 
also been rednoed from $3 a yard to 
the extremely low price of €1.50 a 
yard. The latter are 19 inches wide. 

Such BARGAINS are rarely found at 
this season of the year. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 





|AMARER pon’ 
NAIA 1& D v 


He ws 


: Domo aby 
We either ready-made ormade 

Walto order, do not fail to 
y Wil send. for cur Catalogue 











These Dolmans, made of heavy biack 
Satin de Lyon, lined with quilted silk, 
trimmed with broad biack Coney Fur 
and Collar, of perfect fit and exquisite 
workmanship, are sold by H. C. F. 
KOCH & SON, SIXTH AVENUE AND 
20th STREET, for $25.00. The same 
style in best black Satin Merveilleux 
for $30.00. 

TWENTY-SEVEN different styles of 
Dolmane and Circulars, made of Silk 
Piush, Satin Merveilleux, Sicilienne 
Silk, lined with fur, plush, or quilted 
satin, and trimmed with real Marabont 
or far, are now on exhibition at the 
show-rooms of this popular Sixth-Ave 
enane house. 

Their stock of fine imported WINTER 
WRAPS, ULSTERS, and WALKING 
JACKETS are acknowledged to be the 
best selected and assorted in the City 
and their prices lower than any other 
house. All departments are upon the 
ground floor. 

YO STAIRS. NO ELEVATORS. 
H.c. F. KOCH & SON, Sixth Ave- 

muec, and 102, 104, and 106 West 
20th Street. 


RH. MACY & GO. 


GRAND CENTRAT. FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ALI. ARTICLES FIRRT CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 





FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOv- 
£LTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT STOCKED WITH CHOICE 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 

Gloves, Boys’ Olothin 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 

Laces, Embroideries, Linens, 

Ladies’ Underwear, Ribbons, 
Feathers, Hats, Suits, Cloaks, 
Fancy Goods, Toys, Dolls, ete. 

AT LOWER PRICES THAN AT ANY OTHER HOUSE. 

34th St.. Sixth Ave., and 13th &t., N.Y. 


_ R.A. MAGY & GO, 
WM. ESTER & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE FURS, 


SE AL DOLMANS, SA CQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Ere, 





4 West [4th Street, New York. 





MITTENS. EDGINGS 


Saupies of thie 5.ik and an Lilustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 


FYSRIDERY &e 








of ascent stamp. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mase, 





(November 17, 1861 


E Ridley & Sus, 


Grand and Allen Sis., fi. Y. 
Silk Plushes, 


EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR AFD SBADE. 


FIRST-CLASS QUALITIES. 


THE LARGEST COLLE TION OF STYLES IN THIS 
CITY. 





160 PIECES, ELEGANT QUALITY. 


Moleskin Plushes, 


ALL SCARCE SHADES, BRONZE, MYRTLE, PRUNE, 
GARNETS, Etc. 


at $2.55. 


100 PIECES, 22.INCH WIDE, ALL DRESS SHADES 
8.75. 


180 PTECES, 19 INCOM, EXTRA 
QUALITY BLACKS, FULLY $2. £2 50, 83. 
S0c, PER YARD LESS THAN 
BOLD EL‘ EWHERE.... 
55 PIECES 22-INCH BLACKS AND BROWNS, $2.50, 
SFLLING EVERYWHERE AT *4.25. 


29 PIECES 24INCH, MOCH BLTTER, AT $8.95; 
CHEAP AT 65. 


MITATION SEALSKIN, 


% TO 50 INCHES WIDE, AT 33 PER CENT. LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


10 PIECES % INCH, MAGNIFICENT QEALITY 


SILK ESCALIER, 


AT 95.80; WORTH 9.. 
REVERSIBLE SILK PLUSHES FOR CLOAKING AT 
4.75; WELL WORTH 67.50. 
6 PIECES &%-INCH FANCY SILK PLUSHE® FOR 
LINING at 61.95. HAVE BEEN SOLD REGULARLY 
AT 4. 


UNPLUCKED PLUSH 
OR BLACK POINT BEAVER, $7.50 PER YARD. 
SOLD REGULARLY AT $11. 


MIXED COLORED POINT BEAVER AT 81.56 
WORTH AT LEAST 62.10. 


[@” WE INVITE INSPECTION. 
WEST SIDE COUNTER. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 2, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET; 
69, 61, 6 ORCHARD STREET. 





JONES. 
FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 


WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 


residents are ally tnvited to give 
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A GROUNDLESS BUT FREQUENT 
COMPLAINT. 





Lire insurance companies are frequently 
called upon to make some change in the 
existing form of a policy, by which the 
policyholder will experience some real or 
fancied benefit. In many instances there 
are good and sufficient reasons why 8 
policyholder should wish some modifica- 
tion in his policy, while in others no par- 
ticular cause is apparent, unless it be a 
general dissatisfaction with what is anda 
vague longing for what isn’t, a weakness 
to which human nature is prone to yield. 
In either case, the life company is called 
upon to accomplish the desired results, and 
not infrequently is roundly assailed for its 
refusal to comply with the exact wishcs of 
the dissatisfied insured. 

As we have more than once remarked, 
nothing is more common than for peo 
ple to assume that life insurance is a benefi- 
cent institution, and any attempt on the 
part of a company to enforce the letter of 
the law, or even a semblance of strictness 
in dealing with its members, is regarded as 
an Indication of meanness, or a desire on 
the part of a powerful corporation to “‘ get 
the best” of a helpless individual. Until 
this foolish and irrational idea is removed 
from the public mind, life insurance will 
be subject to perpetual harrassment by a 
certain class of policyholders, and, what is 
worse, to a bitter denunciation on the part 
of such as have had their unreasonable de- 
mands refused, It should be constantly 
borne in mind that life insurance is a busi- 
ness, and of ull business a branch that re- 
quires a most exact and careful handling. 
Justice to one member of a life company 
demands that no steps be taken toward 
alleviating the real or fancied distress of 
another member, save under certain fixed 
and definite rules of procedure. Liberality 
should always characterize the dealings of 
a company with its policyholders, and in 
some cases generosity may properly be ex- 
ercised; charity, never. The uses and objects 
of life insurance are at variance with any 
conception of the release of members from 
their proper obligations. Law and the wis- 
dom of insurance managers have foreseen 
such contingencies as the dissatisfaction of 
policyholders, and provision has been made 
to meet their requests as far as justice and 
common sense will permit. Further than 
this, a policyholder should not expect 
assistance, and yet, as a rule, he does. 
When law is spoken of, he at once suspects 
the company of defrauding him by means 
of some legal quibble and regards himself 
in the light of a victim. 

We can best illustrate this state of af- 
fairs by the assumption of an hypothetical 
case—hypothetical merely because we wish 
to apply it to meet all general forms of 
difficulty under discussion, In reality, 
precisely the same case has occurred in the 
experience of scores of life companies, and 
with comparatively the same results. In 
many of its features it resembles a case 
upon which a correspondent recently de 
sired us to express an opinion; but its na- 
ture is sufficiently general to answer the 
purposes of argument and to cover the ma- 
jority of cases met in the course of a com- 
pany’s business. . 

A mao insures in a life company of good 
repute, taking out therein an ordinary life 
policy, and in the course of a few years he 
becomes dissatisfied with his existing form 
of contract and applies to the company 
for its modification. So long asthe com- 
pany is willing and prepared to carry out 
its original agreement, the policyholder 
could, according to strict business rules, 
demand nothing. If, through some mis- 
hap or change of condition; he is unable to 
maintain his insurance, it is unfortunate 
for him; but such and kindred misfortunes 
are common, and he suffers not one whit 
more than thousands of his fellow-beings. 
Did the rules of business entirely prevail 
in life imsurance, a company could say 
with perfect justice and propriety: “We 
are prepared to do as we promised; no 








more, If you are unable or unwilling to 
carry out your part of the compact, it is 
not our fault and we should not be made 
to suffer through your misfortune.” But 
life insurance, while a strict business, 
aims also to be useful, and to encourage 
and foster the good opinion of the public; 
and, to render insurance a benefit, means 
of remedy have been prescribed, some by 
the various state legislatures and others 
by the usages of companies, whereby a 
dissatisfied member may obtain relief. As 
arule, heis given a wide option as to the 
nature and manner of the change or mod- 
ification in the form of policy, and by 
most companies many or all of the follow- 
ing alternatives would be offered him: 

lst. He may surrender his policy, and 
obtain a fair cash value therefor. 

2d. A larger value, called an exchange or 
apply value, may be allowed in payment of 
premiums on new insurance, of any desired 
form. 

8d. A paid-up policy for a reduced 
amount may be obtained, in exchange for 
the original policy. 

4th. The insurance will be continued for 
the full amount for as long a time as the 
value of the policy will purchase. 

5th. The policy may be reduced in 
amount, and the value of the surrendered 
portion be applied to the payment of pre- 
miums on that part of the policy continued 
in force. 

One would naturally suppose that out of 
these various methods the policyholder 
could select one to meet his necessities; 
but (in the case assumed) such is not true. 
None of these remedies will minister to his 
wants, and he requests, instead, that his 
life policy may be changed to the endow- 
ment plan and placed in the same position 
as if originally issued in that form, thus 
necessitating the cancellation of all past 
records and the substitution of new and 
exceptional accounts with the policyholder. 
Most companies would decline to grant 
this request, and thereby probably incur 
the enmity of the disappointed mem- 
ber. In so doing a company would 
be fully justified. It has offered every 
reasonable form of relief, and can do 
no more. Should it grant the member's 
request, its books would be hampered by 
the existence of an irregular and anom- 
alous policy, upon which it could fix no 
value by the tablesin use. Furthermore, 
the insurance departments of several states 
demand of all companies doing business 
therein a full list of all policies in force, 
giving sufficient data for their valuation; 
and, even if a company should feel justified 
in incurring the trouble and expense of ad- 
justing its owo booksand accounts with an 
endless number of special and peculiar 
contracts, the difficulty of arranging a simi- 
lar adjustment in the records of insurance 
departments would be a valid reason for 
refusing to create such special cases. 

If the policyholder bea man of intelli- 
gence, he will at once recognize the force 
of reason employed above; but if, through 
ignorance or perversity, he fails to compre- 
hend the situation, he will accuse the com- 
pany of hard dealing. Thoughtless per- 
sons, not understanding the law and usages 
of life insurance, will only grasp the idea 
that the company is refusing a request, and 
life insurance falls under the ban of their 
vituperation as a swindling concern, en 
deavoring to extort money from the needy 
and unfortunate. 

The above case illustrates the difficulties 
which beset life insurance companies in 
dealing with dissatisfied members. Thai 
such is the case is a misfortune for all 
concerned, and it is to be hoped a greater 
familiarity with the business of life insur- 
ance will, in time, rid the public of this 
erroneous impression. We have no hesita. 
tion in saying that no business, no invest- 
ment is offered to the public which adapts 
itself more to their future and peculiar re- 
quirements than life insurance. Wherever 
and whenever the existing form of a policy 
may safely be altered to suit the wants of 
the insured a properly-conducted company 
will immediately accede to a request to that 
effect; but if the desired alteration be one 
which would involve the books and records 
of the company in entanglement or open a 
loophole for future litigation, it is clearly a 
duty to decline taking the step. Accom- 
modation will be offered to the verge of 











what is proper; but no sound company will 
go beyond. Reason will convince a think- 
ing person of these facts; but there is a class 
of people (and a not inconsiderable class 
where life insurance is concerned) who 
cannot or will not perceive anyiiing save 
that their demands have not met with com- 
pliance, and their unreasonable-complaints 
are received by people of their own 
class as fresh evidence of the fraudu- 
lent nature of life insurance. 

All this is damaging to the business of 
companies; but we are convinced that 
nothing will be gained by compromising 
with such peopleor granting their requests. 
Life insurance is as yet an unknown factor 
to a large part of the general public; but it 
is rapidly assuming colossal proportions 
among the financial institutions of the 
world, and the time will come when acom- 
plete understanding of its system and 
practices will be requisite to a business 
education, and ultimately be embodied in 
the text-books of our common schools; 
until that state of affairs is reached com- 
panies will be compelled to stand the at- 
tacks of the disappointed and ignorant. 
The chief consolation lies in knowing that 
this class will grow smaller by degrees, un- 
til, the business of life insurance being 
brought under the comprehension of all, 
it will be recognized as an institution of un- 
surpassed usefulness and conspicuous for 
the liberality and accommodating spirit ex- 
ercised in the management of its transac- 
tions. 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE. 


THE insurance world could hardly have 
been more astonished than it wason Friday 
of last week by the announcement that 
Lewis C. Grover, Esq., had resigned. It 
was not necessary to name the Company 
to insurance men, nor was it to most of the 
leading business men of the country. 
Wherever life insurance is known Mr. 
Grover is known and his influence felt. 

Mr. Grover has retired from the active 
management of the Company purely in 
consequence of growing il health. In 
1876 he first urged his resigation upon the 
board of directors of the Mutual Benefit, 
but was prevailed upon to withdraw it. 
The board then offered him a prolonged 
leave of absence; but this he would not 
accept, believing it to be his duty to stand 
by the Company and be familiar with its 
minutest details as long as he was its pres- 
ident. He has very many times, and 
especially of late, told his friends and 
associates that when the right man could 
be found to go on with and perpetuate his 
work he should cease active service for 
the Company. His final action in the mat- 
ter was taken under the direction of his 





.pbysician. 


Mr. Grover has been connected with the 
Company from its organization. He drew 
its charter and was one of the original di- 
rectors. He has always been its counsel, 
was the vice-president for some fifteen 
years, and when the death of the first presi- 
dent occurred was made president, which 
position he has ever since held. In his 
management of the Company he has been 
characterized by the greatest economy and 
by the closest attention to the minttest de- 
tails of its business. He will remain a di- 
rector and retain his position as counsel, 
whereby the full benefit of the ripe fruits of 
his known ability and experience will stil] 
be at the command and service of the Com- 
pany. 

The new president, Mr. Theodore Mack- 
net, is the “right man.” 
one of the original directors, and on his 
death was succeeded by his son, The name 
of Macknet has always been identified 
with the Company. The new president is 
a man in the full vigor of life and health. 
He isabout fifty-three years old and has 
the highest respect of all who know him. 
He has been one of the most successful 
of Newark’s business men and in the man- 
agement of his own affairs has shown a 
wisdom which has resulted in his being the 
possessor of a large fortune. 

The members of the Company can rest 
satisfied that it is in the hands of wise 
men and that their best interests will be 
guarded and promoted by the new man- 
agement. 


His father was” 
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NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that sll such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
sory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
Satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and withont requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as bas been the cus- 
tom heretofer and is still usual with other 
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—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA-~ 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 


(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 





(2-) Imsurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880.........scecece ceececrenee $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held...... eoseoseoensngenenteats $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders .........+++sseeesseess 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Grose Assets in 1880.............00.65. $4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income............+.+++++++- 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income....... ieevindeesienene 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent..........60..000- 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent............... .« 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued.................+- 1,422 
Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...........+.0+0++e00+ 2,843 
“Increase in Insurance in Force...............++..- 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880..............seeceeecceecees 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........ peswivesvetsebe 1,731,721 37 


Having always beens purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has sinee 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ‘* TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest mumber of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 
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Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 
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(From Usiaxp.) 


BY ELIZABETH C. GILDEMEISTER. 





TuHRovcen yonder vast aud trackless wood 
Weird music falls at sunset hour, 

And voiceful grows the solitude 
With peals from some forsaken tower. 

Year after year those strains are borne 
Upon the wind at twilight hour; 

Once pilgrims trod the pathway Jorn, 
Now wend no footsteps to that bower. 


Late, straying through the forest wide, 
Wrapt in sweet dreams, I went astray ; 
A hidden track mine eyes discried, 
Which wound bewildered on its wey ; 
And to my spirit’s listening awe 
Faint music quivered on the air— 
Sweet, broken strains, whose power did draw 
And urge my soul to follow there. 


What dreams I wove I wist no more, 

Bat oo my conscious heart there fell 
Deep, solemn peace, as ne’er before, 

Such magic wrought the music’s spell. 
Some kindly spirit’s touch divine 

Had lured my soul from brink of death, 
And led me to this hidden shrine, 

To lull it there with heavenly breath. 


Wide vistas far beneath me spread, 
The sun was shrouded from my sight, 
When lo! majestic o’er my head 
A minster shone in mellow light ; 
High threngh the cloudy pines it seemed 
Aloft on golden wings to rise, 
Till all (ts gabled turrets gleamed 
Far through the blue and vaulted skies. 


A bel! with deep, harmonious song 
Pealed trembling from the massive tower ; 
No hand had jarred its brazen tongue, 
Yet swayed it to some unseen power. 
My heart throbbed Ifke a fragile bark 
Lashed by the surging ocean’s tide, 
As, groping through the silence dark, 
I crossed the portal, vast and wide 


What mystic power then conquered fear 
Nor tongue nor pen can well impart ; 
With roseate flames the orlel near 
Glowed like the pictured martyr’s heart. 
More clear, and stretching far and free, 
I sow life’s vista outreach time, 
Transform the world, unvell to me 
Bright angel forme, a sinless clime, 


1 knelt before the altar-plaee, 

By love and worship held fn thrall, 
Where gold and crimson interlace 

The dome and chancel’s marble wall; 
But, as I upward gazed anew, 

The vaulted dome burst loud apart, 
All shackles from its arch withdrew, 

And freely breathed my fettered heart. 


What golden promise downward rolled, 
As in a trance I knelt below; 
What visions, rare and manifold, 
Uplifted me none else may know. 
My heart had found its richest fill 
In concord of celestial sound ; 
Yet this, believe : Who seek may still 
Find the same peace which there I found. 


Broor.rns, N. Y. 





TEDDY’S RETURN. 


4 THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





** Twenty pies, Aunt Calista.” 

Pretty Dora Bennett dropped into a 
chair as she spoke. How tired all the 
women in the kitchen were—Mrs. Alden, 
Susan, her niece, Dorothy, the elderly 
maid, and brown-haired, brown-eyed Dora 
Bennett. The Bennetts lived next door to 
the Aldens and for many years they had 
‘kept Thanksgiving” together. Three 
years before, Mr. Bennett, who had been 
a captain in the then new army, had been 
shot at Bull Run, and since that time the 
Bennetts had seemed to really belong to 
the Alden family and had received innum- 
erable favors from them. Mrs. Bennett 
was a delicate invalid, whose married 
daughter kept house for her while Dora 
** taught school”; and, as her mother could 
do little to assist on this important occasion, 
it was a very appropriate act that pretty 
little Dora was performing in Mrs. Alden’s 
great kitchen, patting, as she ran hither and 

, Dorothy's withered face and sturdy 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


and a sly dab of pie-crust on the tip of her 
immaculate nose, and yet busy all the 
while, and “‘ turning off” more work, they 
all insisted, than the rest of them put to- 
gether. 

“Goodness me, Miss Dora!” said Dorothy, 
with a gasp, ‘‘not twenty pies a’ready? 
Won't be nothin’ to do to-morrow. Why, 
there’s full thirty mince pies ‘twas baked 
last week.” 

‘Nothing to do! Mercy on us, Dorothy, 
I've got enough to do to-morrow and 
Thanksgiving morning to take me a week, 
if I didn’t hurry so. There’s chocolate 
cake, and cream puffs, and the chicken 
salad, and lemon jelly, and this year I’m 
going to make some macaroons. I’m sure 
lcan, Aunt Calista.” 

The Aldens and the Bennetts were not in 
the least related, but they had lived so long 
and intimately together that ‘‘ Uncle” and 
‘*Aunt” were freely interchanged between 
the families. 

**Can’t you think of something more 
that | can make? Dorothy, of course, will 
have to compound the plum pudding; but 
what do youthink, Aunt Calista, of some 
Charlotte Russe? We've such lots of cream, 
you know, and there are almond fritters, 
Aunt Calista, I mustn’t sit still a moment 
longer.” And, while the rest were busy 
making the more substantial danties, the 
lively girl frisked about the kitchen, flour- 
ishing egg-beaters, and lemons, and funny 
little sieves, till dinnertime. Then there 
was a full, as Farmer Alden, with his 
sturdy son, Lemuel, and the “ hired man” 
came in from out-doors, red with the cold 
and full of zest for the well-cooked repast 
which was smoking hot upon the table. 

The old farmer cast a curious glance 
upon Dora's corner, its low shelf covered 
with ‘‘ new-fangled” implements and ma- 
terials. 

**What tn the name o’ sense are you 
a-doin’, Dora?” said the old man, with a 
look of humorous severity. 

‘*Hush!” said Dora, lifting a warning 
finger. ‘‘ Never ask questions at this time 
of year, Uncle Bolomon. You remember 
all those nice things that I made last 
Thanksgiving, don’t you? Well, I’ve 
learned to make ever so many more. Of 
all the good dinners that you ever ate, 
Uncle Solomon, you'll say that the one 
we'll have this Thanksgiving is the best. 
Now you see.” 

‘* Bho, now!” said the old farmer, fondly, 
and gazing at the fair young girl with 
shining eyes from under his grizzled brow. 
**The folks’'ll all be sick, I’m afraid, with 
so much good livin’.” 

‘My things never make people sick,” 
cried Dora, in mock anger. ‘‘I beat every. 
thing so light, and I mix them so well, and 
I bake them so brown. Ido. Don’t J], Aunt 
Calista?” 

The sad-eyed, gray-headed old lady 
smiled a quiet, approving smile, and from 
lower down the table, where the stout form 
of old Dorothy had its place with the rest, 
came a fond murmur of *‘She do. Yes, 
she do.” 

‘* And so they’re all coming home—all 
coming home!” said the old farmer, paus- 
ing, after waiting on the others, before he 
helped himself. ‘‘That’s pretty good. 
Hey, Mother?” 

** Aunt Calista’s” patient face clouded 
over. and her husband, catching her 
eye, grew suddenly silent. There was 
an awkward pause, and then the old lady, 
taking a teacup and spoon, as though she 
were about to get something with them, 
rose hastily, went into the pantry, and 
shut the door behtnd her. She did not re- 
turn at once, and Dora excused herself and 
followed.after her, through the pantry, out 
at another door, and into the sitting-room 
beyond, where sat the poor old lady, with 
her apron over her head, sobbing hard. 

‘Don’t, Aunt Calista,” said the girl, 
softly. ‘‘Don’t cry. Perhaps Uncle Sol- 
omon spoke truer than he thought. Per- 
haps they'll all be here Thanksgiving, after 
all. Just because we haven't heard from 
Harry is nothing. I’m sure we shall hear 
to-morrow; perhaps to-night. Wehad one 


long letter, you know, and it’s only three 
weeks since he went. See, J don’t cry.” 

** It’s easier for young folks to hope than 
it ts for us,” said good old “‘ Aunt Calista,” 
wiping her dear, faded eyes and disclosing 





sides, if Harry gets him home, likely his 
father won't hear to keeping him here. I 
never see Solomon so sot on anything as he 
ison that. Says he: ‘I could a-forgave 
him e’epamost anything but turoing rebel, 
going agin his country so.’ But you don’t 
feel so, Dora?” 

“Me?” The girl’s face flushed scarlet 
and her beautiful brown eyes grew browner 
and brighter than ever. ‘‘ Aunt Calista, 
how can you ask such a thing?” 

**I didn’t know but, things being just as 
they are and you not hearing from him—I 
didn’t feel sure —” 

“I’m just as sure he loves me, Aunt Ca- 
lista, as I ever was.” The girl spoke with 
pride and lifted her bright young head in- 
dignantly. 

‘* And it’s only three years since them 
dreadful rebels shot your father at Bull 
Run. To think that you’d be true to my 
Teddy, after all that.” 

‘He must have been impressed, or what- 
ever they call it,” exclaimed the girl, im- 
petuously. ‘‘You know, two years ago, 
when he was up here, he was true to the 
Union; but he hed to keep very still, for 
fear they would shoot him, and he wouldn’t 
have gone back, you know, only that he 
was to get so much money for filling that 
contract, and it’s only a year since he en- 
tered the army. But there’s Uncle Solo- 
mon calling. There’s a pie right on the 
side-table. I’m coming, Uncle Solomon” 
(hurrying to the door). ‘Aunt Calista 
didn’t feel first-rate, but she’s better now. 
You go bathe your eyes, Auntie, and I'll 
wait on the table.” And she went back to 
her neglected dinner. 

Yes, there had been letters, Farmer Al- 
den said, from Maria and Harriet and 
Sarah. He was just going to read them to 
‘* Mother,” when she started off so sudden, 
with an effort at pretending that he did 
not understand at all the cause of her de- 
parture. Maria had not been home for ten 
years; but was coming now, all the way 
from Ohio, with her three children, and, 
though her husband could stay only a 
week, she wou!d remain a full month. 

‘* Maria used to be a good-looking girl.” 
reflected the old farmer, aloud, wel)-satis 
fled with the recollection of the glories of 
his eldest child. ‘‘ Mother, hear the good 
news.” And all wes told over again, with 
new expressions of delight fromall. Sarah 
wasa tailoress ina neighboringcity. Of 
course, she was coming. And Harriet, 
who had married, two years before, a 
promising young farmer, whose farm lay 
not many miles distant, was coming home, 
with her six-months-old boy. Then all] the 
Bennetts were coming, too. Mrs. Bennett, 
the two tall Bennett boys, who were not 
married, and the two Bennett girls, who 
were, and Dora, the most indispensable of 
all. Several uncles and aunts and cou- 
sins were coming, too. What a party it 
would be, to be sure. Tables would be 
spread in the wide sitting-room and 
kitchen at the same time. The younger 
ones would wait on the table. Dora had 
made a pretty set of caps and aprons for 
them to wear and Susan and Dorothy and 
Dora would do the cooking. Then what a 
long, lovely evening they would have. 
The old farmer pictured it glowingly in his 
simple language, and ended witha grave 
reproval of his wife’s weakness. 

‘*There’ll be enough, Mother, and them 
that ain’t here won’t be grieved after, 
Mother. No,” shutting his firm lips more 
tightly together and tossing back his fron- 
gray hair, ‘‘they won’t be grieve’ after.” 
He .took his hat down from the peg on 
which he had hung bis hats for fifty years 
and walked slowly off to the barn, putting 
sternly down the tenderness which, in spite 
of him, kept rising in hie heart for the boy, 
once his dearest child, who had done bis 
family irreparable wrong by turning traitor 
and fighting against his country. 

‘*& rebel!” growled old Solomon Alden. 
‘‘A dastardly rebel! May I be quartered 
and hung and roasted alive before I ever 
have the ungrateful rascal in my house 
again!” And he stepped more firmly and 
held his gray head higher than ever. 

In the house Dorothy and Susan were 
busy clearing away the dinner, but Dora 
and Aunt Calista had gone up-stairs. 

“To think Maria will be here to-night!” 
said the good old ledy, feeling the excite. 
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old back, giving Susan a kiss and « hug | « sad and tear-stained countenance. “‘ Be- | ment almost too much for her. “I shall 


be glad enough to see her; but it’s Teddy 
my mind and heart are full of all the time. 
To think of his being a prisoner! Oh! I 
hope he’s had good care. They don’t treat 
prisoners at Elmira as they do at Ander- 
sonville. Do they, Dora?” 

**@h! dear, no!” cried the young girl, 
gayly and glad to have a dutyin keeping 
up “‘ Aunt Calista’s” spirits, which should 
serve in some measure to restrain her from 
dwelling too much upon her own sorrow. 
“I’ve no doubt that Harry will find him, 
and when i'’s all explained Teddy’ll take 
the oath and come home.” 

It was Dora’s younger brother, Harry, 
who had gone to seek the lost boy. 

‘*I wish I could see it so,” said the old 
lady, folding more closely the shaw) that 
was necessary to keep one warm in the 
November weather anywhere in the house 
outside of the family living-rooms. ‘‘ We 
sha’n’t have lorg to wait, any way, Dora,” 
smiling faintly, ‘‘and now we must go to 
work. Let me see. Here’s Sarah’s room. 
That was fixed last week, because we're 
always sure of Sarah, and the pipe going 
through so doesn’t Iet the bed get damp. 
Harriet shall have the south chamber. 
Here are the sheets, Dora.” And soon the 
white bed was made, the plain old furni. 
ture dusted and set to rights, the towels 
hung on the rack, and ‘‘Harriet’s room” 
was ready. 

** Maria and the children must bave the 
east and southeast, running together as they 
do, and the little room heats nicely from 
the big one. Oh! you needn’t look at the 
floor, Dora. Dorothy swept the whole up- 
stairs this week. The down-stairs’ll come 
to-morrow morning. Now, there’s Uncle 
Nathan’s room. Stephen and Melissa and 
the hoys don’t ever stay all night.” 

Soon everything was doue, and then they 
turned and looked at each other. Dora 
laid her finger on her lips, and then they 
stepped down from the main part of the 
house into the ‘‘ell part,” and the old lady 
turned with a rusty key the lock in the 
door which opened hard into a small, plain 
but sunny room, where the beams showed 
in the slanting roof, and where the young- 
est and dearest of the Alden children had 
slept through every night of his gay young 
boyhood. It had been six years since be 
had left them, a boy of nineteen, to engage 
in business at the South with a fellow- 
townsman, who was making money there 
rapidly. Two years before this Thanks- 
giving the boy had managed to get through 
the Hnes, and pay a short visit to his old 
home and to renew his vows to the true 
hearted girl who was waiting patiently to 
marry him. A year had passed with little 
news of him. Then he entered the rebel 
army. This they had learned without 
further particulars, and old Farmer Alden 
had gone almost crazy; but they could not 
get any word from the boy. His name was 
forbidden to be spoken in the farm-house, 
and his father made a will shutting his 
favorite out from avy share in the property. 

“If he ever shows his face in my house,” 
said the stern old man, hotly, ‘‘I’ll turn 
him out as I would a dog.” 

‘*Poor Teddy! They little knew the 
wretched story of his conscription; of the 
influences which had made it certain death 
for him to resist; of a hard battle, in which 
he was one of the first to be wounded; of 
his capture, and imprisonment at Elmira. 
The story had, however, come by the 
merest chance and as a vacue rumor to 
Dora’s ears, and she had taken Aunt Ca- 
lista into her secret. 

‘Harry must go and get him home in 
some way,” said Dora, clear and practical 
as ever in the midst of her agitation. 

It was then the first of November. Har- 
ry started very quicily, but at once, and 
wrote them immediately upon his arrival; 
but they had heard nothing further. The 
boy had already been a. prisoper Harry 
said, and very ill with a fever, brought on 
from bis wound, for three months. 

“If he can possibly get well enough, 
Aunt Calista— Think of it!” Dora had 
sald, hopefully. ‘‘Harry may bring him 
home for Thanksgiving.” . 

The old lady shook her head. 

**Solomon will never forgive bim, 
never,” she had said, despairingly. 

**Oh! I’m sure Teddy wil) explain ev 
erything all right, Aunt Calista; and Teddy 
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is so handsome, and so winning, and now 
he’s sick—I’m sure Uncle Solomon can’t re- 
sist him. Besides, there's our house close 
by, Aunt Calista. If Uncle Solomon 
won't have him here, I’ll have him over 
there.” 

The girl’s enthusiasm and confidence had 
had their effect upon the despondent ming 
of ‘‘ Aunt Calista,” and this was the secret 
of the unwonted entering of Teddy’s room 
and the airing and cleaning and general 
furbishing up that now took place in it. 
The little old stove was polished and the 
kindlings laid, ready for a fire. Dora put 
up pretty white curtains at the two little 
windows and tied them back with blue 
ribbons. Green vines framed the plain, 
homely prints which hung upon the wall. 
The room was turned into a veritable little 
bower by the deft fingers of **Teddy’s” 
devoted Jittle sweetheart. 

That night “‘ Maria” came, and the next 
day Dora found her movements somewhat 
impeded by the three noisy, inquisitive chil- 
dren, who wanted to ‘‘ taste” of every- 
thing, to look into everything, and to have 
a hand in the composition of everything; 
but Dora was patient, and, above all, her 
heart was light, and cakes and puffs and 
jellies and fritters grew under her nimble 
fingers, and were set away in the great 
paniry, beside the pies and the grand array 
of breads and meats and doughnuts which 
lined the spotless shelves. 

At noon she ran home. Sure enough, 
there was a letter, addressed in Harry’s 
familiar handwriting. 

‘‘We shall start the Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving,” it said, ‘‘ and, though we 
may reach you by Wednesday night, it 
will probably not be before Thursday, for 
Ted is very weak and we may have to 
stop awhile on the way. Expect us, unless 
I telegraph to the contrary, on the ten- 
o’clock train Thanksgiving morning.” 

Thanksgiving morning Uncle Solomon 
was going over to bring “‘ Harriet” and 
her husband to dinner, their horse being 
lame. Dora hoped devoutly, much as she 
longed to see her lover sooner, that he would 
not come until Thanksgiving morning. 

What noise and light and warmth and 
jollity reigned in the old farm-house that 
Wednesday night! Nearly all of the ex- 
pected ones had arrived, and what ques- 
tions there were, what stories. what long- 
deferred explanations! How heart warmed 
to heart and how busily was love welding 
stronger and harder the links that bound 
the family together! Blessed Thanksgiv- 
ing-tide, when fathers and mothers and 
children feel their common blood tingle in 
their veins as never at other times! 

But nine o’clock found the candles light- 
ed and the fires ready for all to go to-bed. 
All must be strong and bright for the great 
day, and Farmer Alden and his wife were 
no longer able to endure the combination 
of late hours with so much excitement. 
It bore hardest upon the aged mother, for 
no soul except Dora and herself knew the 
startling fact that ‘‘Teddy” was on bis 
way to them. All knew that Harry Ben. 
nett had gone to New York State on busi- 
ness; but Dora had not-voluntecred any 
further information, and only Grace, one 
of the two pretty nieces of Mrs. Alden who 
were stopping with Dora, on whom Harry’s 
manly charms had had _ considerable 
effect on preceding Thanksgivings, when 
they had been thrown together, bad 
thought it necessary to make more partic- 
ular inquiries. 

‘*I believe,” she said that night to her 
sister, ‘‘that something is the matter with 
Harry. Dora acts very queer about him. 
I asked where he had gone, and she said, 
almost snappishly: ‘Why, Grace, dear, I 
said New York State. Isn’t that enough?’ 
‘Oh!’ I said, and I didn’t dare say another 
word.” 

“Ths trouble with you,” returned her 
sister, with true sisterly asperity, ‘is that 
you are altogether too fond of Harry Ben- 
nett, and Dora probably sees it. I advise 
you, as a friend, to keep still about bim.” 

This effectually silenced Miss Grace; but 
the fact was that Master Harry thought 
quite as much of her as she did of him, and 
she knew it. Dora knew it, too, and per- 
haps ber regret at yielding upto another 
her claim to that first boyish allegiance 
which her favorite brother, who was only 
® year younger than herself, had always 
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paid to her had something to do with the 
tone which shé had used toward that young 
and pretty innocent; for Dora was but 
human, after all. 

It had looked like a snow-storm on the 
night before Thanksgiving; but Dora 
heaved a sigh of relief to see that the storm 
still held off the next morning, though the 
sky looked threatening and masses of dull, 
dark clouds lay piled on the horizor. 

* Tf it’ll only wait till the morning train 
gets in!” she said to herself, anxiously ;then, 
looking in the glass, she felt an unwonted 
anger that her lips were Jess red and her 
eyes Jess bright than usual. 

‘The fact is,” thought Dora, laughing 
a little to. herself, ‘‘ that, if one wants to 
keep one’s good looks, one mustn’t worry. 
I want Teddy to think that I look nicer 
than ever,” aud Dora took such pains in ar- 
ranging herself that, neat and pretty as she 
always looked, her appearance at breek- 
fast that morning was so uncommonly 
charming that every one had a compliment 
for her. 

How the morning dragged! Aunt Calista 
nervously started Uncle Solomon off at 
nine o’clock for Harriet, forgetting half 
the things that she generally made it her 
duty to provide for him for such a jaunt. 

**What ails ye?” asked the blunt old 
farmer, as first his wristlets, then his foot- 
stone, and then his best whip were found 
to be wanting. ‘‘Never knew ye to for- 
get so many thingsin your whole life be- 
fore, Mother; and seems to me you look 
queer—sorter pale and then bright-like. 
Don’t let Thanksgiving be too much for 
ye, Mother.” 

**Oh! no, no,” returned Aunt Calista, 
with a nervous smile. “I'ma little fius- 
tered just now—the dinner and all, you 
know; but I'll be all right come night. 
Good-bye, Father. Now, don’t d-ive too 
fast.” And the old man was, at last, 
fairly started, his strong young span, of 
which he was very proud, whirling him off 
down the road at a rate which suggested 
that he would not be overlong in acccm- 
plishing the «listance he bad to go. 

The railroad station was at ‘‘the vil- 
lage,” some two miles from the Alden Farm, 
but the cars passed not far away, and Dora 
could do nothing after she had heard 
the watched-for whistle nf the ‘* ten-o’clock 
train”; so, after waiting tremulously a few 
moments, she walked slowly down the 
road to the village, every few moments 
shading her eyes with her hand and stand- 
ing upon the rocks by the wayside, so as to 
get a better view of whatever might be 
coming. 

At last a long, black covered wagon 
appeared far down theroad. Dura knew 
that it was an ambulance, belonging to a 
private hospital in the village. Doubtless, 
Harry had telegraphed for it. How 
thoughtful of him! Teddy had surely come. 

The Thanksgiving dinner was to be at 
three o’clock, and the family was allowed 
but a cup of coffee and the slenderest of 
luncheons at noon, in order that their appe- 
tites might be properly whetted for the 
grand feast. At one o’clock the old farmer 
came riding up, with ‘* Harriet” and her 
family; and there were more greetings and 
more loving inquiries, and ‘‘ the baby ” was 
looked at by every one end declared to he 
‘*the picture” of its father and its mother, 
and its grandfather and grandmother, and 
of each and every living relative it pos- 
sessed. All of which comment it stood re- 
markably well, and winked and blinked, and 
smiled promiscuously upon the admiring 
crowd about it, like a vast, hearty, healthy 
youngster, as it was. 

Then the tables were spread. What a 
sight it was! 

Giant turkeys guarded in state the two 
ends of the table, whfle loaves of veal and 
of spiced ham aod mighty chicken-pies 
loomed up amid a host of jellies, and pickles, 
and daintily-dressed vegetables, and pyra- 
mids of red and yellow fruit. Steaming 
cups of tea and coffee sent up an appetiz- 
ing fragrance, while the pretty young girls, 

whose duty it was to wait upon the tables, 
flitted hitber and thither, in their white 
caps and shining aprons, obedient to Doro 
thy’s commands. 

‘*Where’s Dora?” inquired the old farm. 
er, when, the blessing asked, his eye 





roamed over the goodly company. All the 
family but himeelf Knew the secret by this 


—— 


time, and Maria, who sat next him, hushed 
him quickly. 

“She was here not long ago, Father. 
Perhaps she’s in the other room.” 

But Dora was up stairs, in the little ‘ell 
chamber,” lookicrg with eyes full of love 
upon the wasted face of the boy, the whole 
of whose sad story she had heard tana 
whose beart was truer to her than 
ever. 

More than an hour passed before tha 
Thanksgiving dinner was finished; ana 
then, in the bustle and confusion of clear. 
ing the tables, Dora approached ‘“ Aunt 
Calista” and whispered: 

‘He has fallen asleep. 
take Uncle Solomon up?” 

‘The mother’s face turred pale as death; 
but she nodded approval, and herself 
passed noiselessly through the groups of 
merry talkers, up to the quiet floor above, 
no Jonger cold and cheerless, but warm as 
summer, and full of the scattered evidences 
of young, abundant life. In the hall she 
sat down, where she cquid see the door of 
the ‘‘ ell chamber.” 

She heard the heavy footsteps of her 
husband, and Dora’s young voice enjoin- 
ing silence. Then Dora opened ‘‘Ted- 
dy’s” door, and ‘‘ Aunt Calista” stepped 
forward. so that she could see the father’s 
face. He had come up the stairs in a gay 
and joking mood, entirely unsuspicious of 
what was coming; but when Dora paused 
before the door of the familiar room his 
face had darkened and his firm mouth 
shut sternly 

The he stood in silence beside the little 
bed, and looked upon the face of his once 
best-beloved child—the thin, worn face 
pallid with illness, drawn with pain. Dora 
sank into a chair by the bedside and covered 
her face with her hands. 

The old man could not speak nor move. 
The still, appealing face upon the pillow; 
his boy’s, yet so different from the hand- 
some, spirited face that he remembered, 
affected him as no words could have done. 
His hands shook and tears streamed down 
his rugged cheeks. 

**Good God!” he said, beneath his breath, 
but in a voice of agony, and he turned to 
leave the room. Dora followed him, and, 
closing the door softly behind her, she 
made him sit down in the dim hall (for the 
early night was already upon them), while 
she told him the long story of Teddy’s con- 
scription, hardship, and imprisonment. 

** And you'll forgive him, Uncle Solomon, 
you'll forgive him!” she cried, ag she finished 
her story, laying her hand upon his shoulder 
and looking up beseechingly into his work- 
ing face. 

‘Forgive him!” sobbed the old man, 
broken-hearted by the touching narrative. 
** Forgive him! Of course, I forgive him. 
And he’s taken the oatb, do you say, Dora? 
I might have known how it was before. 
Here, Mother,” for Aunt Calista’s sobs had 
betrayed her, ‘‘go right off, don’t wait a 
minute, and get the will I made and burn it. 
Here! Burn it right in Teddy’s stove!” 

So the will was brought, and soon Jay 
smoldering in the ashes of ‘‘Teddy’s 
stove.” 

Then the boy woke up, and was enfolded 
in his father’s arms; and later, fora short 
half hour, the bappy family-circle below 
was completed by his presence. 

What an evening that was! What won- 
derful games of ‘‘ Blind-man’s-buff” and 
‘‘Run-around-the-chimney ” were played in 
the old kitchen! And Dora forgot to be 
jealous when she observed, as nobody 
could help observing, how repeatedly and 
easily Harry and Grace caught each other 
and what a tell-tale look their faces 


had. 
As for her, between joining pow and 


then in the games and running up and 
down-stairs with bowls of gruel and other 
steaming potions. always coming down 
with a lovelier light in her brown eyes and 
a tenderer smile upon lips that had regained 
all their redness, Dora was busy, in- 
deed. 

And when the gayety subsided, and they 
all knelt around the family altar, a thrill 
of joy passed from heart to: heart, as they 
heard the old farmer ask, in trembling 
accenis, God’s blessing upon the boy *‘ who 
was dead and is alive again, who was lost 
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and is found.” 


CLOSE THE BARN DOORS. 
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BY MRS. M. D. BRINE. 


Crosse the doors of the dear old bern, 

For the children are gone away, 

And the Autumn sunbeams but feebly fall 
And nestle amid the hay. 

Such quiet reigns on the homestead farm 
As saddens old Grandpa's heart, 

And Grandma knows how sorry she was 
From her misebievous pets to part. 


There are traces here, there are traces there 

Of the roguish hands and feet 

Of many a grandchild. True, but then 

Their kisses were warm and sweet, 

And they coaxed their way into Grandpa’s 
heart 

And nestled ’round Grandma’s chair, 

And their shouts rang out through the quaint 
old house, 

As out on the midsummer air. 


But quiet reigns on the farm, at last, 
And the old barn-swallows rest 

In mild content, on the eaves above, 
And the ring dove broods on her nest ; 
And the dear old barn is empty and still, 
And there’s never a voice to shout, 

Or a merry laugh to echo and ring, 

To drive the silence out 


So, Grandpa, close the heavy old doors, 

And leave the fragravt hay 

In the dusk and gloom, for the cackling hens 

Their eggs ia peace to lay ; 

For Summer is gone avd vacation time 

For many a month is over, 

But when it comes with another year 

Won’t your boys be rolling in clover? 

New Yorx Crrr. j 
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SOFT SOAP. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY ERNEST GILMORE. 





THERE had been a grand Thanksgiving 
dinner at the Macy mansion, six courses all 
told, each and all served admirably by 
Matthew, the butler, and little Alf, Mat- 
thew’s helper. First, there had been soup, 
oyster and clam soup, with crackers, and 
celery, and pickled onions, and nasturtiums. 
Second, there had been a mammoth tur- 
key, roasted to just the right point by 
Dilsey, the cook; a pair of ducks; broiled 
pigeons and baked venison, flanked by 
mashed potatoes, stewed tomutves, succo- 
tash, squash, turnips, fresh-boiled pink 
and white beets, apple-sauce, and bread and 
butter; yes, and coffee, too, belonged to 
the second course, for sensible Mr. Macy, 
Senior, said he ‘‘ never cared for coffee 
after dinner.” Third,there had been pies, 
pumpkin and mince pies, flaky-crusted and 
delicious, with cheese. Fourth, there bad 
been pudding—plum-pudding. Fifth, ice- 
cream, cukes, and jelly. Sixth, rosy apples, 
grapes, and winter pears, walouts, raisins, 
and glasses of cold orange-water. 

“Such a dinner eg to make one too lezy 
to navigate,” said Uncle Phil, settling 
down in a big arm-chair by the open Frank- 
lin stove. in the cozy back parlor. 

** Wasn’t ita rouser? Did you ever eat 
such a dinner before?” asked ten-year-old 
Robbie Macy, sitting down on the rug io 
front of Uncle Phil. ‘ 

‘“‘Humph! I eat a better dinner years 
and years ago than you had to-day, when 
I was a little shaver, no larger than you,” 
Uncle Phil said, teazingly. And Rob an- 
swered, doubtingly; 

‘*IT don’t see how you could bave had 
such a good dinner as we had, let alone a 
better one. Why, Mamma said you lived 
way out West, where lots of Indians 
were.” 

Uncle Phil laughed. 

‘‘So you infer, because there were In- 
dians out where we were, that we had 
nothing to eat. Do you?” 

‘*I] suppose you had something to eat,” 
Rob replied, roguishly; ‘“‘ but I don’t be 
lieve ‘twas plum-pudding and great big 
slices of turkey-breast. Now, was it, Un- 
cle Phil?” 

‘* We didn’t have plum-pudding, that’s a 
fact; and we didn’t bave great slices of 
white turkey-breast, that’s another fact; 
but, Rob, we bad slices of dark turkey 
breast—nice, juicy wild turkey. I can tel) 
you it was good, too.’ 

“Pho! I don’t like dark meat. I’m 
giad J was not there.” And Rob turned « 
somersault over to Rover, who lay peace 





fully on the other side of the big velvet 
rug. 


* Well, sir.” 

“Shall I tell you a story about 
Thanksgiving we had out West, when I 
was a hoy?” 

Rob stood at his Uncie’s knees in Jess than 
a minute, with wide-awake, delighted eyes. 

“Oh! Uncle Phil. Yes, do. You al- 
ways tell such splendid stories. But per- 
haps there won't be anything in a Thanks- 
giviog story about bears.” And Rob’s face 
grew a trifle anxious. 

** How about Indians?” 

“Ob! Uncle Phil, if you can tell a 
Thanksgiving story about Indians, I’ll be 
the happiest boy in town.” 

“We won't promise, but we'll see about 
it. Go and call the rest of the children, 
Rob.” 

**Come, Dan and Walter and Nellie!” 
called Rob. ‘“ Uncle Phil is going to tell a 
rousing Indian story.” 

** Did I say so?” asked Uncle Phil, trying 
to look savage. 


**Il know so! Youcav’t fool me!” Rob 
answered, wisely. 
‘*You can begin, now, Uncle Phil,” 


Nellie said, coaxingly, leaning ber curly 
heed over the arm of Uncle Phil's 
chair. ‘*The company’s all gone, and 
it'll be so nice to wind up the day listen- 
ing to a thrilling Indian story.” 

Nellie shivered in anticipation of the 
horrible things she expected to hear. 
Uncle Phil, noticing, said: ‘‘ Don’t get to 
shaking, Nellie. My story will be more 
laughable than thrilling,-I fancy. And 
lo! I begin. There were eight of us who 
had our home in that Western but, made of 
cottonwood logs. But, children, I thought 
I saw a pair of black eyes, with a good deal 
of white about them, peering into the door 
just now. Perhaps there is somebody 
there wants to hear the story.” 

“It’s nobody but Alf,” laughed Rob; 
“but I say, Uncle Phil, why can’t Alf 
come in and listen to the story? He hasn't 
anything to do just now.” 

“That’s thoughtful of you, Rob, and 
just what I wanted. Call him in, please.” 

And so, a moment later, Alf’s eyes grew 
rounder and whiter than ever as he listened 
to the Thanksgiving story. 

‘Those were troubled times with West- 
ern folks. The Indians were not very 
near us; indeed, Father never had a fear in 
regard to the Indians aitacking us. No 
one whom we knew of, living within 
twenty miles of us, had been troubled by 
the Indians. One day in October we chil- 
dren had been out all afternoon, having a 
happy time. We gathered yards and yards 
of creamy-white clematis and beautiful 
wild columbine; even Bathsheba tucked 
up her skirts and waded like a born water- 
bird to get the columbines from the bank 
opposite.” 

A rippling laugh from Nellie, and Uncle 
Phil stopped story-telling, to ask: ‘‘ What 
is it, Nellie?” 

**Such a funny name, Uncle Phil. 
was Bathsheba?” 

‘* Bathsheba was our only sister. A pretty 
girl, too, I do assure you, notwithstanding 
her outlandish name. She had blue eyes 
and golden hair, and we boys almost wor- 
shiped her, because she was so beautiful 
and good. She didn’t dress much like you, 
Nellie; but she looked pretty enough, in 
her plain blue flannel dress, which came 
down half way between knees and ankles, 
leaving her white feet bare. I told you 
that there were eight of us. There was 
Father, Mother, Aunt Huldah, and the hired 
man, Nick Vose, Bathsheba, Ephraim, 
Jeremiah, and myself. Well, that October 
day, after we had gathered all the clematis 
and columbines we wanted, we carried 
them home to Mother, tacked the pretty 
vines all around the cotton-wood logs and 
filled a big jar with the columbines. Then 
we were off again—Jeremiah and I shoot- 
ing wild game and Eph going with Rath- 
sheba to gather some beautiful fervs, which 
grew inthe belt of woods a quarter of a 
mile from the hut, our home. The short 
day was drawing to a close and Eph and 
Bathsheba had pot yet joined us. 

**Come on!’ I said to Jerry. 


Who 


ee Let’s 


gohome, I’m as bungry as a hunter.’ 

“«* And you are a hunter,’ Jaughed Jerry, 
giecfully, as he pointed te the string of 
wild ducks which were suspended from my 
shoulders. 








“*But, Phil,’ he added, ‘I think we 
better wait for the others. Mother might 
be anxious, if we should get home without 
them,’ 

“*What would make her anxious?’ I 
asked, scorofully. 

“* Indians!’ Jesry bawled in my ear. 

***Indians!’ I answered. *You know 
better. There ain’t a Red Skin within fifty 
miles of us,’ But even as I spoke Eph 
cume toward us with Bathsheba in his 
arms. His face was white with fright, and 
hers white with what? Was itdeath? We 
did not know. Jerry threw down his gun 
aod his prairie chickens, and I my ducks, 
us we ran to meet them. 

““*What’s the trouble, Eph? we both 
asked at once. 

‘*** Bathsheba’s fainted. Can’t you see? 
he answered, in atroubled voice. ‘Run 
for some water. Quick!’ And he laid her 
down on the dead maple leaves which cov- 
ered the greensward, still holding his arm 
tenderly under her head. Jerry ran for 
water, while I rubbed my sister’s hands 
and asked, anxiously: ‘What made her 
faint, Eph?’ 

*** Hush!’ he said, sternly. ‘I can’t tell 
you now. Wait until we get Bathsheba 
safe back with Mother. Then I'll havesome- 
thing that is something to tell you.’ 

** Eph’s tragic tone roused all my curios 
ity; but I knew him too well to question 
any further. Jerry came with the water 
from the brook, and he and I bathed her 
face vigorously. She awoke with a gasp, 
and looked into Eph’s face with a startled, 
questioniag look. 

“*Don’t worry, Bathsheba,’ Eph said, 
soothingly. ‘ We’re most home, and we're 
safe, too.’ 

“Safe, too. What couldhe mean? Jerry 
asked him, but received no answer, except 
a warning look. Well, Jerry and I madea 
seat out of our four hands, with a back of 
two arms, and Eph lifted her up into it. 
Then we carried her bome, Eph bringing 
our game and other things. Father and Nick 
Vose were away from home, but Mother 
and Aunt Huldah met us at the door. 

‘**There’s nothing the matter, Mother,” 
was Eph’s cheery greeting. Only she’s pretty 
well frightened at—nothing,’ 

*«*Oh! Eph, at nothing /’ Bathsheba said, 
in a remonstrating voice, as she sat up and 
realized where she was. 

*«*Oh! Mother, ’twas a great, big, flerce- 
looking Indian who frightened me so. Eph 
didn’t see him, because he was bending over 
agreat, beautiful fern, that I wanted so 
much; but I saw him distinctly. His big, 
feathered head loomed up out of a clump 
of young trees, and I’m sure his big mouth 
was grinning in delight over us—two chil- 
dren alone in the woods. Eph was a little 
way off, and I didn’t dare call to him, for 
fear the Indian might scalp us; and so I 
threw my basket at Eph’s head. That’s all I 
know about it.’ 

** Mother looked at Eph, and he said, with 
a laugh: ‘And she hit me, too, Mother, a 
sounding thump. I thought maybe the 
‘cow with the crumpled horn’ had got hold 
of me, and, turning to see, I saw Bathsheba 
moticning tome. I understood, by the way 
she pointed and worked her fingers, that 
she meant there were Indians around. 
Then I saw her tumble over, and I picked 
her up and came home.’ 

‘** Well! well!’ Mother said, in a tone 
which meant not well. ‘I shall be afraid to 
go to bed, if there are any Indians about, 
and Father away and Nick Vose too.’ 

‘**Tt’s my opinion that there ain’t an In- 
dian within miles of us Bathsheba’s an 
imaginative girl. I’ve no doubt that "twas 
the tree-branches swaying in the wind that 
she took for a Red Skin’s head.’ 

*«* You can think what you're a mind to, 
Aunt Huldah; but I know ’twas an Indian,’ 
Bathsheba said, decidedly. 

‘* Bathsheba was right; for the very next 
morning the sad news came that a whole 
family, less than a mile from us, had been 
murdered in the night and their log-hut 
left bare and desolate. After that Father 
and Nick came home every night, whether 
convenient or not, and it was often very 
inconvenient to come home when they were 
miles away, cutting logs; but, as days and 
weeks passed by, We heard nothing more of 
the Indians and we began to breathe easy 
again. Kk lacked only two days of Thanks 
giving, when Father received word from a 
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man over in the next settlement to come 
over and attend to some urgent business. 
He took Nick Vose with him and also 
Eph, he being the oldest, as it was neces- 
sary to bring back several loads of lumber, 
and Eph could manage oxen as well as 
Nick could. Well, that very evening. 
Jerry aod I hurried through our chores, to 
belp Aunt Huldah pick some ducks for 
Thanksgiving. Mother was sick with a 
cold and she did not help; but she talked 
and laughed with usas we worked. Pretty 
soon we heard steps outside, and Aunt 
Huldab said: 

*** Perhaps our men are back. I do hope 
they are.’ 

‘But Jerry jumped up quickly, and 
drew the bars across the door. Bathsheba’s 
blue eyes grew round with amazement, 
and sbe said: ‘ Why, Jerry, do you mean 
to lock father out?’ 

*** Look!’ he said, pointing to the little 
window. Ah! that look! How it frightened 
us, and our sick, timid motber fairly 
shrieked. As for Bathsheba, she wrung 
her bands in agony. 

‘** Hush! every one of you,’ Jerry said, 
in a commanding tone, as if he was general 
of an army. ‘Here, Phil, you get Mother 
and Bathsheba over in that corner and keep 
guard, while Aunt Huldah and I run 
up the ladder and look out the loop-hole, 
and see if there’s many of them.’ 

**Alf’s curiosity could wait no longer 
‘What did ye see, Massa? Was it b’urs, 
big, black b’ars lookin’ in at de windy? 

‘**No, Alf,’ answered Uncle Phil. ‘ Not 
bears, but savage Indians. We looked out 
the loop-hole (that’s what we ca’led a little 
round hole over the dvor), and we saw one 
Indian near our house, and another, with 
his back to the house, a little way off. 
Father, Nick, and Eph had taken the 
guns, and we were at a loss to know what 
to do, if the Indians should try to break 
in. Suddenly there was a loud pound- 
ing on the door. We went down, and 
“Aunt Huldah asked what was wanted. 
They wouldn’t answer, but whacked 
away, until I thought every minute the 
door would give way. Aunt Huldah 
rushed down the ladder, and motioned to 
Jerry and me to follow her. We went 
with her into a little room, partitioned off 
from the kitchen, where a barrel of the 
strongest kind of soft soap stood. Weeach 
carried a pail of that terrible sosp up the 
ladder into the loft, and then crept up from 
the loft to the roof. Then, creeping along 
softly to the edge of the roof, we saw the 
two Indians flashing their bright blades into 
our cotton-wood door. 

“** No time to lose,’ whispered Aunt 
Huldab. And we three together emptied 
our buckets of soft soap over those Red- 
Skins. Oh! such shrieks as rent the air, as 
the Indians danced around and rubbed 
their eyes, in awful pain. We felt sorry, 
Jerry and 1; but Aunt Huldah said she 
didn’t. ‘‘ ‘If we hadn’t done it, they would 
have killed and scalped us all,’ she said, 
wisely. 

No one slept that night, and the ducks 
did not get picked, either; but by early day- 
light Father came home. His face was 
ashen gray and as we drew back the bars to 
let him in, he looked at each of us in turn. 
Then, seating himself ina chair, he, strong 
man that he was, burst into tears. 

««¢ Are you sick, dear Father?’ Bathsheba 
said, going up to bim and putting her arms 
about his neck. My father was a Chris- 
tian, and, gathering Bathsheba’s golden 
head to his bosom, he said: ‘Not sick, 
child; but overcome with thankfulness. 
Word came to us this morning that 
several families had been scalped during 
the night and that mine was one of 
them. I didn’t wait to tell Eph and 
Nick, but sent word to them to come home 
as soon as they could, and I hurried ona 
head. When I reached the ‘Corners,’ | 
found that the Stevensons were gone, root 
and branch, and my heart sank within me; 
but I find my home anmolested, Thank 
God! Then we told him that we had been 
attacked and that our weapon had been 
softsoap. We thought Father would laugh; 
but he did not. He only said, reverently: 

‘Thank God for soft soap!’ 

“Nick and Eph came home that after. 
noon. They had heard the sorrowful 
story, too, and I tell you we had a general 








hugging all around. 
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“ And then Thankagiving Day dawned. 
Such a dinner! Seems to mel can taste 
it yet. Any way, Ican remember every 
single thing we had. We had roast wild 
ducks and baked fish, and the nicest, 
roundest little roast pig lever saw. It had 
a lemon in its mouth and a bunch of pars- 
+ ley around its curly tail, and it stood ona 
bed of green parsley. Then we had big, 
mealy baked potatoes and turnips, and the 
best succotash and baked beans that could 
beimagined, and then those broiled quails— 
Ob! Rob, I wish you could taste such 

“* Didn’t you have any pudding?” 

**I don’t thiok we did; but we had ples— 
pumpkin, mince, apple, and custard.” 

“And was that all?” asked Rob. 

“No, we had one thing more. We all 
got down on our knees and thanked God. 
Father said that was the ‘ finishing touch.” 

And Uncle Phil’s story was done. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ca” 
éreseed “ Pussies.” Thx \spePexnpent, New York.) 
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The perpendicular word is of flight; the 
cross-worn relates to flowers. The word of 
three letters at the top (across) is an ancient 
way of spelling a man’s name ; the word at the 
bottom is a woman’s name. The word of 
three letters on the right (down)is «man’s 
name; the word on the left is fullness. The 
word of four letters from top to the last letter 
of cross-word (to the right) is a place of rest ; 
from the last letter of cross-word to the last 
letter of perpendicular word is a kind of sea- 
weed; from the first letter of cross-word to 
the last letter of perpendicular is a banner; 
and from the first letter of cross-word to first 
letter of perpendicular is something cooling. 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS. 


1. [am a fold of cloth; behead and curtat) 
me twice, and I am indispensable in the world 
of letters. 

2. I am useful in making the voice agree- 
able; bebead and curtail me twice, and I 
am fit for wild beasts. 

8. I have a faculty with metals; behead and 
curtail me twice, and I speak. 

4. | work in the fields; behead and curtail 
me twice, and perhaps my own name is given. 

5. I ecatter drops; behead and curtail me 
twice, and I am a good place for skating. 

6. I hinder; behead and curtail me twice, 
and I am near the close of day. 

7. Tem very sweet; behead and curtail me 
twice, and I am sweeter. 

8. lam at the top; behead me and curtail 
me twice, ahd I am very low in the earth. 

9. I lead into perplexity ; behead and curtal 
me twice, and I am ungoverned. 

10. [am a fiction; behead and curtail m6 
twice, and I hope I am one that is true. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, AND ANAGRAM 
MATICAL ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 33 letters. 

My 21, 24, 10, 33,5, 25 is a city of Massa- 
chusetts (sob not). 

My 14, 12, 25, 3, 18, 22, 31, 80 is prominent fp 
Canada (lorn team). 

My 14, 2, 4, 7, 20, 18 is of interest in 
Ohio (on term). 

My 25, 9, 21, 18, 15, 32, 16, 81 isa Western 
state (base rank). 

My 8, 28, 25, 19, 27, 31, 14 on the coast of 
Massachusetts (high man). 

My 2, 15, 23, 6, 2%, 4 a town in Ohio 
(not day). 

My 29, 31, 1, 17, 14 one of Hawtborne’s 
homes (males). 

My 11, 31, 33, 8, 13, 18, 15, 10 is a cape on the 
Atlantic Coast (hate rats). 

My whole is a proverb. 


NUMERICAL, 


Moruer D. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Cent Har. 
2. Fat Geo. Ell. 
8. O men dole. 
4. Pain for toe. 
5. Hear spine. 
6. I mourn Tabe. 


[The aboveare musical instruments; the three 
that follow are weapons. ]} 


7. Run bless Bud. 
8. I met R. E. C. 
9. Love Rev. 8. R. 


WUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Iam a country composed of 21 letters. 
My 7, 8, 15, 16, 5, 2 is a part of a flower. 
My 20, 18, 1, 12, 4 is the outer edge. 
My 14, 11, 17 is compensation. 
My 13, 9, 7, 19, 12 is « fertile spot. 





My 6, 21, 10, 11 ia» fruit. 


Dour. 
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HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 


Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
jeit. Price, 2 cents. 


 JaaNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 
Ne 7 Barling Sip. X.Y. 














ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


Fine Table China 
and Classware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Plaques Vases, etc. 


Specially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great 
sources of production in the Old World. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton and 
1:0 Clark Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and 146 Statc St., Chicago, Ill, 
Goods delivered free of. charge in New York, Jersey 
City, ete. 


HUCKINS’ 8 SOUPS.—Hermetically Sealed, 








Tomato, Mock Turttz Ox Tam, JuLmENwe, Pea, 
BEEF, CHICKEN, MACARONI, VERMICELLI, CONSOMME, 
OKRA, Mu =e Soup AND BovILu, GREEN 
TURTLE, TEDRA 

Put up in quart — oe ng immediate use. 
Convenient for an, mporpeney . Save time and 
trouble of cocking "Their h and delicious quality 
warrant special ins purchasers that 
none bit H''CKINS'S be sent them. 

sold py yp-endie Grocers Everywhere. 
CANS & CO., Boston, Mass. 





“Tho Pittsburgh ‘Adjustable Folding Chair. 


Combines six 






Pittsba 
Adju 
© oidiag 
23 EF. 14th Stee] fe 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


_ Breakfast Gae 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY C0, 
MANUFACTURERS 46 % 














Aurea hes & Davenrort 


SSCHAMBERS Str. N mf 
In order ‘to introduce cut Goods to the 


pice oe 


ate n Knives ~ 3.00 4 Bo ovum 





RTRs GRAANE. its amon 
Ready. Write oreall on hare ttoliday walt *. 
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HOM FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, | Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Eto. 
TERMS. —Eight ee pees, wy ft 
ri goods at net prises if paid for when Pea payments 

J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


CHICKERING # 





ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


The Highest Standard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 
Endo a by all the Prominent Aqsios Ma- 
siclam aud ritics for Tone, F mob, 
Superier Werkmansh ip. 
Fac’ ona Warerooms, 1560 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No ee oe with & ane other house of a 


WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
2" Catalogues free on application. 


Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 

















IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Actsat the same time on 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY a 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipatio 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 7% 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches} 


MA cee KONEY-WORTand rejoicein health. Y 


Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

° (lt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 + 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOR, YT. 








“PIANO, 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITOBS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





29 


Congress Wat 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, aud Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 





For sale iv bottles ouly by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


BRANSON: NIV VER 


For Manufacturing or Family py 
either with or without steam power, Over 3,000 in 
use, and acknowledged to be allt that is claimed for it 
aod wetpous arival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes 

eel and toe. Will not get out of order and 
ny and boys 10 t" 15 years old operate them. For 
ull particulars addr 


ress SON, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
or 2¢4 West Fourth 8t., Cine nnati, Ohio. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED 2 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 
SONS MAVUFACTURING CO., 


Butter - Knives, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ooo LINE. 


OuieasBnalts, etc., etc. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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PATENTED. 





S “JAPANESE.” 


Chambers Street, New York. 





Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
UFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOOXS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Us 
Soe 
me 
Aa 
—j 
i 
0 8 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Larm and Garden 





The Agricultural Ediv/or will be giad to reecive any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 


will make thie depariment more valuable (o those 
ef owr Subscribers who feel specially interested. 





SMALL COUNTRY PLACES. 


BY EZ. P. POWELL. 


“I HAVE asmall yard, about one hundred 
feet front by fifty deep to thedoor. What 
shall I plant in it, to give me the most pleasure 
the year through? I have in it now five ever- 
greens (mostly spruces and pines), three ma- 
ples, an ach, and a couple of locusts, There 
are also several shrubs and roses.” If the 
matter were not so serious with very 
many who have no knowledge of but much 
love for trees, I should say: Plant a grove of 
ten oaks, ten lindens, and ten elms, and then 
scatter about two or three dozen apple trees. 
But the trouble is, my friend, not to know 
what to plant, but what to get rid of. For so 
small a yard, you may properly select not more 
than two large growing trees—say a chestnut 
and a maple; or, if you are in a hurry for 
shade, put In where they can be easily cut 
ont half a dozen locusts, Remove these as 
fast aa they can be spared, For everzreens 
to make Winter bright, choose one hemlock 
and a Norway spruce. Trim these every year, 
but by no means allow some horticultural 
barber to shave them smooth. If you want 


cones, it will be less trouble to build 
them of wood and paint them = green. 
A tree shoald be a tree, with its nat- 
ural outlines. Now add one gronp of 


shrubs—say two or three varieties of Iilac, a 
ayringa, a eulonymous, and a purple-leaved 
berberry. Then, as single shrubs, add one 
Weigela rosea and one double pink-and-white 
althea, There will now be room for honey- 
euckles on your porch and roses bordering 
your path, about five feet apart. Let every 
tree and plant be dug about with a garden- 
fork frone one to two feet from the trunk and 
neatly mulched with tan or sawduat, covered 
with a little black mold 

Such a yard will be absolutely full. If any 
hedge be required, set hemlock or Tartarian 
honeysuckle. Better help to enforce the stock 
law and have neither fence nor hedge. 

Other good yard trees are Maquolia acumin- 
ata, Monntain Ash, Cut-leaved Weeping 
Birch, the Bijarean Cherries, the Norway 
Maple. The cherry is quite as bandsome as it 
is useful; but, in the long run, there will be 
more satisfaction in a Norway Maple and a 
chestnut, or an elm and a linden, or a walnut 
andan oak. These two, whichever they may 
be. should be disposed of with such due allow- 
ance made for growth that they shall be ex- 
pected ultimately to cover the whole yard. 

‘the diMienlty with small yards, as 1 have 
sugeested, is that they are almost invariably 
too full; but a second difficulty is the tend- 
ency 'o dwarf and trim evervthing—to keep 
them altogether within bounds. In this way 
there is a sense of pettiness produced, as if 
the grounds were a child’s play-yard. 

Small grounds are managed with more dif- 
ficulty than large ones, for every defect is di- 
rectly under your eye. Naturally, the owner 
dislikes to give up a beautifol thing which he 
can have for the planting of it. I do not know 
five even reasonably well-arranged small places 
in this county. Charming groups of trees 
andthe bits of lawn are spoiled by shrubs and 
beds thrust in out of place. Walks are bor- 
dered with bushes and plants that give a few 
few bits of color, but are, on the whole, un- 
eizhtly. If you have a quarter-acre lawn or 
half acre, keep the vista clear and practice 
self-denial about what you really have no 
room for. Above all, do not fill up with a lot 
of sheared evergreens. If the outlook of a 
small place is over a valley, every tree should 
be planted and trimmed to frame in pictures of 
the distance. The rule is good for either 
small or large places that command a fine 
landscape, that variety should be preferred to 
all other features. One broad sweep is by no 
means equal in the pleasure it yields to a 
dozen pictures cut out and framed by elms 
and lindens. A little study anda great deal 
of judgment in cutting will do wonders in 
this way; so you shall not go ten feet but 
you see an absolutely new outlook and pic- 
ture. Trimming of this kind should be the 
result of careful study. Not a limb should be 
cut until the result is thoroughly studied. The 
moods of the day and the moods of the sea- 
sons should all be considered. There are bits 
of landscape painted by October that we 
should secure. There are valley glimpses 
taking in an animal scene that would delight 
a Landseer, Trim tosecuretbem. I bave in 
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a glen, a remarkable night picture, or series of 
pictures. Therein the full of the moon we 
get an enchantment that I never saw sur- 
passed. It would be folly to adapt the trim- 
ming of that section to anything but this 
night scenery. The rural dweller should he 
an artist, and as he improves he finds that he 
is becoming an artist. The effect is as rapid 
and marked subjectively as objectively. 

As fine a yard as I rememberto have seonin 

a year has the house ect back, 80 as ty sivethe 
spread of anacreinfront. A few »)d apres 
give a patriarchal welcome to the right of the 
house ; to the left a brook leaps along under 
coverts and through a group of mixed shade, 
trees; in front the lawn of fine grass is un- 
broken, except with a few very choice low- 
growing evergreens, like Pinus montana; whilst 
the sides are very tastefully grouped with 
acariet oak and otuer rare trees. each perfect 
in its kind. There has been littie expense, 

and there is very little outlay on trimming 

There is, however, excellent taste in selecting 
for a proper combination of shades and style 
of foliage, and then everythinz has free room 
for growth, without crowding. The outlook 
directly in front is open and the drives skirt 
the flanking trees iv long curves. In very 
sinall places the curves should bx very few 
and seem to obey necessity. Inthe casel re- 
fer to, an acre of lawn allows a longer sweep 
of curve, but no superfluous roadways or 
walks, 

One of the finest yards in this section has 
nothing in it but four large, grand ecims; an- 
other, still smaller, has one chestnut, that 
sweeps down almost to the ground. One of 
my neighbors has, on the other hand,a yard 
full of evergreens that sit around like petrified 
crinolines. They do not grow and do not look 
as if they were intended to grow. Maples 
stand around among them like poles intended 
for a clothes-line. 1 believe be has attempted 
to carve a green Shanghai on the top of one 
and a gréen woodchuck on another. I may be 
mistaken in the creatures ; but his yard Is, un- 
fortunately, a rather extravagant illastration 
of nine-tenths of rural small places. Of the 
other tenth a good many are nicely furnished 
with novelties—such as weeping birch, weep- 
ing Kilmarnock willow, weepisg ash, and fre- 
quently two of a kind. 

The rules are simple: Plant fewthings. Keep 
your lawn free. Keep your vista open. Secure 
shade, and a cood atyle of outlook, if you 
command a valley or bill. 

Cuirton, N. Y. 
Ee 


IS THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
SEED SO BAD? 


To Tue EpiTor or Tae INDEPENDERST® : 


Tae article on ‘* The Quality of American 
Seeds,” published in Tue INDEPENDENT of 
Sept. 29th, hardly does justice to the American 
seeds of to-day. The table given is, we think, 
the result of tests made by Professor Beal, 
some years ago, and possibly as a result of his 
labors in connection witb those of Professor 
Ledoux and others. The American seeds of 
to-day will test very much higher than those 
of a few yearsazo. During the past Winter I 
made tests as to the vitality of over 1,200) sam- 
ples of vegetable and field seeds, and I ive 
below the results obtained with those species 
mentioned in Professor Beal’s table. I made 
but few tests of grass seeds; but would call 
attention to the fact that most of those varie- 
ties which Professor Beal found tested co low 
are usually obtained by American seedsmen 
from Europe. As for the method of testing, 
we planted 100 seeds of each sample in broad, 
shallow, square pots, made for the purpose 
and filled with sandy earth. These were 
placed in compartments of an ordinary prop- 
agating bench, so arranged as to give each 
the temperature best suited toit. We tried 
numerous experiments with other methods, 
including saucers and layers of paper; but 
found that we obtained the best (that is, the 
most uniform) results in the soil. Frequently 
the same sample was tested severa! times, to 
ascertain the accuracy of our work, and we 
were not satisfied if the second trial showed a 
variation of over five per cent. Samples were 
also sent to several experimental stations and 
to the Agricultural College at Lansing, and 
results obtained agreed substantially with our 
own. Itis but fairto etate that these tests 
were not made for publication, but to guide us 
in purchasing seeds offered us for sale and in 
accepting seeds grown for us under contract, 
so that the principle of “It is naught, it is 
naught saith the buyer,’’ which, in spite of 
the thirty-three years of THE INDEPENDENT, 
still has some influence over most of us, 
would tempt us to make the marks lower, 
rather than higher. This work of testing 
seeds cost us much careful labor; but it saved 
us many, many times what it cost, and we be- 
lieve that there is no work done on the farm 
or garden that would pay better than the care_ 
ful testing of the vitality of every seed pur- 





eve direction, and ‘rom the slope overhanging 


the ways in which it would pay we may point 
out in the fatare. Wit W. Tracy, 
Sup't D. M. Ferry & Co.'s Test Gardens, 
Derrott, Mscu. 
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% In the case of beets, a fruit was counted as a seed, 
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AGRICULTURE AND TRADE IN 
JAPAN. 

From the report of Consul-General Thomas 
V. Van Buren the following concerning agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and trade in Japan is 
eondensed. Agriculture is the chief industry 
of Japan. Field farming ever has been and 
still is unknown, but the tillage isreally gard- 
ening and is of the most thorough character. 
Fully one-half of the population are farmers, 
and of tue day-laboring or Coolie class a large 
number are employed in the eultivation of the 
eoil, The area of cultivation has been ex- 
tended fully one-fifth within the past ten years, 
and probably will increase in the future as 
rapidly as the means of inland transportation 
are improved, fertilizers secured, and the de- 
mands of commerce increase. Of the 50,000,- 
000 acres of tillable land but alittle over one- 
fourth, or about 12,000,000, are under cultiva- 
tion. This is owing tothe absence of good 
roads and proper means of transportation. 


. Most of the carrying in the farming districts is 


done upon the backs of men and animals. In 
this connection, it is proper to call attention to 
the almost entire neglect of the grazing re- 
sources of the country. 

Rice is the staple product of the country, 
growing in all the kens and fus of the empire. 
About 6,800,000 acres, or more than one-half 
of all the area under tillage, is during the Sum- 
mer devoted to its cultivation. Wheat is 
grown in all parts of the empire and is what 
is known with us as Winter wheat. It is not, 
however, as compared to rice, an important 
crop. The total product in 1878 was about 
$8,000,000 bushels, valued at about $19,000,000, 
Mexican. The yield is about twenty bushels 
totheacre. An attempt to export wheat was 
mae some years since by a few foreign mer- 
chants, but, owiug to the inferior variety, the 
difficulty of conveying it in bulk, on ac- 
count of the amount of moisture it contained, 
and the high prices of freight to Europe, the 
venture was not successful and further efforts 
were abandoned. Theproduct of Winter bar- 
ley iu 1878 was about 60,000,000 bushels, 
valued in the bands of the farmer at $36,000,- 
000. Mexican. Thisis a much more important 
food product than wheat and is much more 
universally eaten. 

The sugar of Japan is made from that spe 
eles of the sorghum plant known as the 
Chinese sorghum. It grows luxuriantly in all 
the southern portions of the empire south of 
the 36th degree of north latitude. The whole 
product of the empire in 1878 was 64,297,580 
pounds. Importation in 1878 was 67,434,805 
pounds. For 300 or 400 years the process of 
granulating and refining sugars has been 
known and practiced. Sorghum is not grown, 
as with us. from the seed, but from cuttings. 
Great exertions are making to promote the in- 
creased production of sugar, which will prob- 
ably be in sorme degree successful. In fact, 
I am informed that large orders forthe appa- 
ratus for sugar making have been received 
from districis which heretofore have not 
grown sugar-cane. 

Tobacco is an important product. Ninety 
million pounds were produced in 1878, valued 
at $7,500,000. Itis grown on the uplands by 
means of the same patient, thorough tillage 
as the other crops, described above. In the 


year ending the 80th of June, 1880, the value 
of tobacco imported (principally cigars for the 
use of foreigners) was $60,000. The value of 





chased or to be useu for planting. Some of 


Japanese tobaceo exported was about $217,000, 
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» That exported is taken to England and Ger 
many and used inthe manufacture of cigar. 
ettes. Beans, peas, and otber leguminous 
plante are extensively cultivated ig Japan. 
Perhaps there is no country in the world 
where this class of food-plants enters into the 
diet of a people so largely asin Japan. In 1878 
the quantity of peas and beans was 50,000,000 
bushels, valued at 30,000,000 yen. ‘Ihese are 
not raised as separate, but as additional crops, 
being grown on ground producing other food- 
plants, between their rows or drills, making a 
treble crop which the soil annually produces. 
The yam or sweet potato is grown in all parts 
of the empire south of the 40th parallel of 
latitude. There are five species of this tuber 
raised here, three of which are peculiar to 
Japan. Tbey form a considerable part of the 
diet of the poor people in the Autumn in some 
localities, The carrot, onion, parsnip, and tur- 
nip are staple root-crops and grown, like beans 
and peas,as ap additional crop between the rows 
or drills of the otber crops. Where turnips 
are grown alone, enormous yields are realized. 
I was informed by the farmers in the vicinity 
of Kioto that on a rich clayey loam 25 tons of 
turnips per acre were often produced. 

The cultivation of tea, it is almost needlecs 
to say, is one of the most important branches 
of Japanese agriculture. The amount exported 
bas increased from less than 5,000,000 pounds, 
in 1869, to an estimated export of 40,000,000 
pounds, in 1880. The total product for 1880 is 
estimated at 90,000,000 pounds. The whole 
population of this country drink tea. Itis the 
national beverage from infancy to old age. 
It grows in all the kens or provinces of the 
empire, but its favorable locality is south of 
the 40th parallel. I have often been informed 
by the tea farmers that 2,500 pounds of tea- 
leaves to the acre is a fair yield and that more 
than 3,000 pounds are often procured. In 1878 
the taxable value of the silk produced was $31,- 
250.000, but the value of the whole product, 
both for domestic and foreign use, was, of 
course, much greater. Hemp is grown on the 
lower and richer soils, in drills sixteen inches 
apart. It is sown in March or April and receives 
the same careful garden tillage as all other 
products of the soilin Japan. The fiber is of 
an uncommon length, strength, and glossiness. 
If it could be completely cleaned of the resin- 
ous matter, it would be in demand in foreign 
markets, but until that can be accomplished it 
will not become a very important article of 
agriculture.—American Ouliivator, 
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MINNESOTA FARMER 


THREE MONTHS 
FOR 10 CTS. 
This trial ey ye 
vill enable readers to be 
ome acquainted with the 
~~. ro beet farm 
nd fam paper pub- 
ished fa Minnesota. 

hf information de. 
at in to Minne- 
sota and the Great North- 
west will be correct! 
answered through its co 
umns. A valuable illvs- 
trated agricultural home 
journal of 48 columns. 


Price 50 cents per year. Agents wanted. Address. 
MINNESOTA FARMER, 








Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
) SOMETHING NEW! 





They eave largely trom wear and tear inevery part of the 
Wagon, They ee all necessity for a Apri Bent. They 
eourert a common Lumber Wagen into a Spring Wagon, making 
{8 equal!y comfortable for fromone to a ae They are 
edmirably ed tothe wants of Fruitand Growers. 
They are to all makes and sizes of Farm andean 
by any one. They make the cheapest easiest 
riding Spring ‘Wagon in the market. These Springs been 
use for over three years, and pre a 


We want Agents everywhere. 
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& BIRGE MFG. CO., Sr. Loss, Mo 
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A Sentinel that J Never Sleeps. 
SIMPLE! 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
8S. F. HAYWARD, 


» GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N.Y. City 

















The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR KITCHEN AND HOUSEBOLD USE, 


¢ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


NEVER WASTE 


Torte ne or mone penting c frm, when 


on your O Eand T TERMS 


Fin e FAR wi : n d M 
with ne Wat MAK KETS alm Home 
y CR KS Finest orld, Easy Lands 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 


15 MURRAY STREET, 
ARE PREPARED TO DO AT SHORT NOTICE 


Furnace Work 


FOR HEATING 
Churches, Stores, Banks, and Dwellings. 
MAKERS OF THE 
Fox, Janes, and Walker Furnaces, 
REPAIRS DONE PROMPTLY. 

The Tease supplied with CASTINGS. 

Now isthetime to have your FURNACES PUT IN 
ORDFP. FOR THE WINTER. 

ALSO 


The Celebrated Beebe Ranges. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings, 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS, 
HAY-RACKES, MANGERS, Etc. 
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BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N.J 











NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Bh. 8 d J ines letel Blood in 

ood, and will completely ch 

= eo Nap in lores monte “A y ae 

who will take 1 pill each might from Tt folders 

may be restored to sound health, if such a thine 

as ag ge Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
5S. JOHNSON & CO. Boston, 

formerly Bangor, Me. 


Fire-Place Heater’ 


The Most Popular Heater Made. 








Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 


departure from the oval or circular form common to 
Baltimore or Fire-place Heatefs in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is another new and original feature 
of the CRYSTAL and is highly praised by all who 
have used it. It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic Gas-Damper, which insures 
absolute freedom from gas. 





Send fer Circular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 


UBY anp 


HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“ SPLENDID” FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 


HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


FULLER, “WARREN & CO., 
oY, N. Ty ARD sol BY 
G. HALLETT, 
236 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New ¥ork Lg > cS? F Fyp"t Street. 
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RB ABC! COCK THE CRYSTAL A GOOD SAW-MILL| DR. KENNEDY'S 
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LANE & BODLEY 0Co., 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 0. 





Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the ree 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curz yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 
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A wean « 4 oe Cough, from the worst Con- 
mption do slightest tickling in the Throat. 
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own eyes. It 
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stops ng of Lungs Irrita 


not used in any other medicine. I 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BELLS Bott. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENU INE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Botte a for all purposes, War 


ranted satisfactory and du 
MENEELY & © Ors West Troy, N. Y¥ 


BUCKEYE crcl FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for . POLLY 
Bchools, Fire Alarms, Forms, ete. FULL’ 
WARRANTED. < “ata los rie nent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti, O, 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Rett Fouxprrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior oe quality of Bells. 
Special, attention given to Chure 

7 Catalogues sent free to ny needing bells. 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


Rubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Reautiful Colors. 
ee There 9.0 Paies p menutnctased equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


— B."— AS Wise an ry imitations now on the market, sec that above “ TRADE 
MARK" is on each package, and thereby get the “GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 
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CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS, 
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IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 
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Sample Copies Free upon application. 
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an ea HE INDEPENDENT, 
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Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this offioe. Any of the 
following publication» will be supplied, in con 
nection with Tae INDEPENDENT, ou receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz, 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the oflices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums 


postage paid. 








Reg, Price 
American Agriculturist..........$1 25 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly.............0++ 8 50 4 UW 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 


Aperign? (being a dry, white powder) las over 
mavy uatural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
clers oo land avd sea, but fur all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative ana corrective; 
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SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAN 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMP 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
lt is, therefore, | MAKERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


| Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that Tak#anT?’s SeLTztx 





and it is always ready. 








Nv charge for Ay aking see Ty de CO Yatalogue. 
27 Sudbury - Boston. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 140 pieces. bee 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets. te, 44 .-- 700 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated ¥rh China Tea Sets, 4a pleces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pleces, $4.00; white $25 
White & infor | Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. 14 00 
Sliver or 1 Dinner Knives, per doz 
ALL HOUSEFCURNISING GOODS. 


Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
weegees, Cabriolets, 


Coupes, etc., sic. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dfrability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 > 208 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Ea Nee Pusce: List and Terms to 
NATIONAL WSPAPER AGENCY, Quincr, Mics. 








Illustrate: Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Katimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.O. Money 
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ASKYOUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE MEWING SILK............ 30c. per on. 
w LST E EMBROIDERY SILK....40c. per oz. 
} page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 





H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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For Sale by the Best Dealers. 















THE 
Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 
Geneva, Kaxe Co., {11. 


Graham & Haines, 


Manufacturers’ ek Pa 
118 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York: 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 





ELLAS 





Knitting Sik Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Nabics’ Caps and Boots, Dates, ete., will be sent to any 
add on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
» money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 








ceived ¢ 


yj ening ae 








460 Broadway, N. Y.; a =e Market 5St., Philadelphia. «° R Ke 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS catAcBcut OM comien, x 
ADDRI Ty 





SR» ESTERBROOK'S Fens. 
<= 


THE t anbbbbon STEEL PEN CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
reads Rams. 
ngines, Chain ¥—| 
Fixtures, fron Curbs 
_— Street "Washers 


_——— FOUNDED IN 1882. 

4 medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, ip 
iH "vienna, Austria, in 

tennial Exhi. 
pition. “1878. 


an Sr 
30 wen, 
New York. 














THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 


A Triumph over the Cldest and Most Eitensine Manutoturers in (he World 


Messrs. 
Square), 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILL ER &C CO. (corner 14th Street, at Union 
the well-known manufacturers of Silvereplated Ware, have been 
awarded by the management of the Mel>ourne (Australia) International Expo- 
sition the highest awards and medals for their exhibit of Silvereplated Ware. 
The award consisted of an elaborately illuminated parchment certificate and a 
first prize medal. This honor is all the more gratifying considering the fact that 


the goods exhibited by them were in competition with forty-four of the leading 
manufacturers of the world.— /he Jewelers’ Circular. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


New and Original Designs in Electro-plated 


HOLLOW WARE AND FLAT WARE. 


Address all Communications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN 
Salesrooms: 25 Maiden-Lane, W. Y., and 170 State St., e St., Chicago. 


EXAS | 


AREBRANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOMES FOR ALL! 


50,000 Laborers Immediate Em: ut,at Good W: 
Se ese Gall Mativcade tn Yexes clone, ae 








UTH-WESTERN 1 IMMIGRATION CO. co, 
Pi ddteaiseee inact oeciceeiaebse whe villi aeh eae te 
4 Vi ; VGTOR, taators Manager, 248 Broadway, New Yo orm. e a yoy — aa x. 


Pres., Leadenhall How 








THE 


\ STANDARD 


} SPOOL 
SILK. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 
BRANCH { $30 'rs Bidway, Hepr 201m St.. N.¥. 





| WARRANTED J 





ulton St.. 
} Pigeih St. Philadelphia. 
OFFICES / 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc. of all fabrics and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen’ 6 Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
ete. cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved ap >pilances. and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 

romise the best results and unusually prompt re 

urn of goods. 

Gouds received and returned by express and by mail 


RARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. ¥. 


<<. ea 
ONO Ors 


“cor. UMBSIA BICYCLE. 

A permanent, practicai road ve- 
hicle, with which a _ om can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one, The exercise promotes | 








health and strength. Send 3-cent 
4 gtanyp for M pose Catalogue, with 
AD) Price-lists and full information. 
\\ hen®. THE POPE M'F'G Co., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


pom 75 cents to $200. Circulars 
men Book of Type, 10 
5 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOGEPH WATSON, 
10 Murray Street, New York 





— 












‘OU 4 & E ae ee 
Arwen ORGANS | 25 
WARREN O | Siti sie oom mesic amnion Beines. i 


MANUFACTORY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


They Captivate the World ' 


The only Reed Organs having The 
Patent Tubes, rendering the Tone 
equal to Pipe Organs. 

Received diploma and medal 
(highest premium awarded) at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition, 1876, and 


GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


at Paris Exposition, 1878, and 
everywhere exhibited. 

By the application of The Patent 
Tubes, we produce a tone so like that 
of a Pipe Organ, as to deceive even 
experienced ears. 

Weclaim not simply that our Organs 
are equal to, but that they are super- 
tor to all others, and wecordially invite 


address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittebargh, Pa. 





ae’ 








APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvemer*- 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
L&aBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 


* ae er * 
Ve J. Magnin, Guedin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 


have just received Latest Designs in 








Watches, Jewelry, 
inspection by experts and others. 
Prices—$45 to Baieto—Datiiadids Bronzes, Clocks, 
mailed free. Monthly payments if | Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Ww. F. TWAY, JAMES NARDIN 
General Eastern Agent, 
44 E. 14th 8t. (Union Square) N. Y. 





%* WATCH. * 





** PRE CUDEPERDERT’’ Press, Nos. 31 axp BE Rose Srerer. 





